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CHAPTER IL. 
HOME, SWEET HOME. 


TueEre is no example of human beauty 
more perfectly picturesque than a very 
handsome man of middle age. 

No, smiling reader, not even a very 
handsome young man: not even that 
same man in his youth. The gain is in 
expression ; of which every age has its 
own, and perhaps there is more change 
in that than in the features, under the 
working hand of Time. When luckless 
Dr. Donne wrote to the proud mother 
of the famous George Herbert of Bemer- 
ton and Lord Herbert of Cherbury— 


“ Nor spring nor ‘summer beauty hath the 


grace, : 
That I have seen in an autumnal face,” 


it is to be feared he was more compli- 
mentary than veracious ; for bloom is 
an integral part of woman’s loveliness, 
and every day that brings her nearer to 
its withering takes away something of 
her charm. But with the other sex it 
is different. The youth who is noble- 
looking, glad, eager, gallant and gay as 
the young Lochinvar, will yet be hand- 
somer when time shall have given him 
that air of customary command, of min- 
gled majesty, wisdom, and cordial bene- 
volence, which belongs to a later date ; 
and which, in fine natures, results from 
much mingling with the joys, sorrows, 
and destinies of other men, with an in- 
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creased instead of a diminished sympathy 
in all that concerns them. Often, too, 
this is accompanied by a genial cheer- 
fulness of manner, springing from the 
same source. At the age of which | 
am speaking, small annoyances have 
ceased to afflict : great hopes and fears 
are subject to a more noble reserve : 
the passionate selfishness of inexperience 
has vanished : the restlessness of learn- 
ing how much or how little life can 
achieve is calmed down. The smile of 
welcome in such a man’s countenance 
is worth all the beauty of his adoleseent 
years. 

Andif thereshould beany of my readers 
who, in spite of this argument, refuse 
to become converts to such unusual doc- 
trine, and obstinately adhere to a con- 
trary opinion,—that is because they never 
saw Str Dovenas Ross of GLenrossir, 
familiarly called by his tenantry and his 
few remaining family ties, “Old Sir 
Douglas.’ 

He had indeed been called by that 
name before he could reasonably be said 
to have earned it: before his dark and 
thickly-curled hair had shown any of 
those rare silver streaks which the 
American poet, Longfellow, beautifully 
images as the 


“ Dawn of another existence, when this world’s 
troubles are over.” 


He was called Old Sir Douglas, 
chiefly, as it seemed, because everybody 
N 
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else was so young. His father had run 
away with a beautiful and penniless 
Miss Macrae, when he was scarcely 
twenty. At five-and-twenty he was a 
widower with two infant sons; and by 
way of at once satisfying his family, 
redeeming the past, and giving a second 
mother to those young children, he 
wedded with the heiress of Toulmains ; 
a very stiff and starched successor to 
the Llooming and passionate girl, whom 
he had laid in her grave so early that his 
union with her grew to be a vague 
dream rather than a distinct memory. 
tut the sunshine was off the path of 
his life for ever: and perhaps that instinct 
of insufficiency to another’s happiness, 
which haunts the hearts of those who live 
in intimacy together even when those 
hearts are not very tender, crept into 
the hard shell where beat a sort of cold 
fish-life, in the bosom of the second lady 
Toss, and soured still further a nature 
never genial. Hateful to her was the 


memory of that first wife ; displeasing 
to the last degree the sight of her orphan 
children and the sound of their prattle. 
She spent her time in steady efforts at 


repression, and in a series of inventive 
punishments, principally directed against 
the sin of liveliness, 

She did not relax in her system even 
after she herself became a mother; and 
the little pale, shrewd, sharp-browed 
half-sister she gave the boys, seemed in- 
deed to have been modelled on her own 
pattern. Still, resolute, and reserved, 
that tiny girl foreshadowed the woman 
to be, and faithfully transmitted the soul 
and spirit of her progenitrix. 

Young as the first brood were when 
they lost their loving mother, they felt 
the change. Home was home still, but 
it was home frappé a la glace; and the 
efforts of Lady Ross to train and nail 
them as snow-berries not only failed, 
but produced, as years went on, a sort 
of chronic state of rebellion ; insomuch 
that, even had her wishes been reason- 
able and gently expressed (two condi- 
tions that never existed), I fear she 
would have found the two boys, Douglas 
and Kenneth, wilfully provided with a 
stock of ready-made opposition. 
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In a household where the sole break 
in the monotony of discontent was a 
change from storms to sullenness on the 
part of the governing authority, and a 
corresponding change from passion to 
dejection in the young things that were 
to be governed, it was not to be expected 
that nature should be properly disci- 
plined, or minds effectually taught. The 
boys learned as little as they could, and 
resisted as much as they dared. Their 
affection for each other was proportionate 
to their isolation at home, and before 
they were severally nine and ten years 
old, their chief pleasure was to roam 
over the hills behind the castle, their 
arms twined round each other’s necks, 
talking of the insupportable tyranny of 
stepmothers, as set forth in all the stories 
they had ever read, and planning wild 
and boyish attempts at escape from such 
thraldom. From their father they re- 
ceived neither instruction nor guidance. 
Tormented and disappointed himself, 
his weak and impulsive nature took 
that turn to evil from which perhaps a 
pious, cheerful, loving helpmate might 
have saved him. Captious in his temper, 
drunken in his habits, given greatly 
to those open grievous twits and taunts 
in the wars of home, which seem to 
lookers-on so indecent and embarrassing, 
—and which aman should be taught to 
govern and conceal in his soul, as he is 
taught to clothe the nakedness of his 
body,—his children combined an utter 
absence of respect for him with a 
certain degree of prejudiced pity. If 
they did not think him always in the 
right in the family quarrels they wit- 
nessed, at least they always thought 
their stepmother in the wrong. “ Poor 
papa” was their kindliest mention of 
him ; and “ papa’s too lazy to care” the 
common salvo to their conscience when 
doing something that had been abso- 
lutely forbidden. 

At length came thet crisis in their 
child-life which might be expected. 
Among the smaller obstinacies about 
which papa was “ too lazy to care,” and 
which was the subject of fierce reproba- 
tion with their stepmother, was the 
constant presence of two rough terriers, 
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which had been given the two boys in 
the earliest stage of their mutual puppy- 
hood bythe old keeper. Jock and Beardie 
were installed as idols in their young 
masters’ hearts. Rustling through the 
brushwood, leaping over the purple 
heather, panting through the brawling 
burns, covered with dust or drenched 
with rain, as the case might be—in 
rushed, with a scuffle and a yelp of joy, 
sniffing for drink, or scratching for 
a comfortable resting-place, these four- 
footed plagues, as Lady Ross termed 
them ; following, or followed by, thekilted 
little lads. During the brief period 
allotted to their careless lessons, dog and 
master eyed each other with an equally 
intelligible agreement to “go out the 
moment it was over,” whien,—as if at 
the sound of a signal gun,—the scuffle, 
shout, yelp, and rush were renewed. 
Often had Beardie been chased angrily 
with a whip, to teach him indoors 
manners ; often had Jock been seized 
by the scruff of his shaggy neck, and 
tossed out of the low windows ; often 
pulled out from slumbers surreptitiously 
permitted in the tumbled beds of their 


sleeping masters ; often made to howl for 
flagrant discovery of bones half gnawed, 
and fragments of victuals, under those 
same little couches; often shaken out 
rudely on the bare floor when curled up 
for a nap in the plaided counterpanes. 
But it was in vain that Lady Ross scolded 


and stormed. The dogs did not under- 
stand what she would be at, and the 
boys were determined that where they 
went Jock and Beardie should follow. 
On one especial day, the rushing, 
yelping, shouting, and scuffling, which 
attended their entrance seemed re- 
doubled: the boys had fallen in with 
an otter hunt, conducted by an expe- 
rienced old gillie, their chief friend on 
the estate. They entered flushed, wet, 
panting, and joyous, leaving every door 
on their progress open, including that of 
the wide oak hall, through which a 
whirl of wind and autumn leaves fol- 
lowed their reckless little heels, as if 
willing to share in the sport and the 
confusion. Then dog and master, alike 
muddy, breathless, and dripping, burst 
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into the presence of Lady Ross, even a 
she sat in the state drawing-room re- 
ceiving the somewhat formal visit of the 
most puissant of all her Scotch neigh 
bours, the dowager Countess of Cloch- 
naben and the invalid earl her son. 

“Are those Sir Neil’s boys? They 
seem rudish little bears,” was the polite 
speech of the dowager, as she hastily 
drew her ample dress nearer the boundary 
of the sofa, where the ladies were seated. 

“T told you to hinder that sort of 
thing,” said the irate hostess to her 
husband after her guests had departed. 

“ How am I to hinder it?” suikily 
replied he. “I’m just wishing you'd let 
the lads and their dogs be.” 

Then rose one of those wild storms 
about nothing, which are at once the 
curse and the wonder of ill-mated mar- 
ried life: the wife “flyting” at the 
husband ; the husband swearing at the 
wife ; the children staring at the loud 
battle and angry gestures ; till, a portion’ 
of the wrathful torrent of violence being 
turned their way, they were ordered off 
to “ make themselves decent for supper.” 

That supper was not eaten, nor 
greeted otherwise than with bitter cries 
and regretful tears ; for, when the boys 
recrossed the great hall adorned with 
the antlers of innumerable stags, they 
were met by their incensed stepmother. 
She pointed fiercely through the great 
arched door, calling out, “ Since there’s 
neither teaching nor managing will rule 
ye, and your father lets you run wild, 
we'll see if J can find means to make 
more impression :—I think you'll not 
forget to-day’s otter hunt in a hurry.” 

Through the arch the boys gazed, in 
the direction indicated by her gaunt 
finger, and then stood as though she 
had turned them into stone by some 
weird spell. For there, on the two 
lower branches of a stunted old fir-tree, 
just outside the castle door, hung the 
two dogs ; horrid in their recent death 
by strangulation ; pitiful in their help- 
less dangling attitudes ; executed by a 
sudden doom! Poor Jock, whose warm 
kindly brown eyes and rough nose 
were wont to bury themselves under 
Douglas’s caressing arm ; and Beardie, 
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handsome, active, and frolicsome Beardie, 
who had leaped so high to Kenneth’s 
stick, and whose long silky coat of iron 
grey hair had been the admiration of 
all beholders! There they hung! wet 
and draggled and weary-looking, as 
when they came in: but never more 
to dry their coats by the fire ; or lap 
from the great bowl of water set ready 
for them by the boys; or lick the 
tanned little hands, in mute joy and 
gratitude, at the end of some pleasant 
day! There they hung: tongues out ; 
eyes glazed; limbs contracted with 
horrid evidences of a bygone struggle 
ending in a helpless death. 

Kenneth was the first to break silence ; 
with a cry that was almost a yell of 
despair and defiance, he made a dash 
towards the tree, opening his knife as 
he went, to cut his favourite down. 
Douglas stood still; panting, speechless, 
and breathless; his eyes rivetted on 
poor Jock, as though he had no power 
to withdraw them from the dreadful 
sight. Then followed, from both boys, 
a wild echoing shout for their father—for 
their father to come and see what had 
been done by them during the brief 
interval they had spent in preparations 
for a more decent appearance in the 
sitting-room and at the family meal. 

Nor «id the easily excited ire of that 
father disappoint the boys’ expectations. 
It went beyond them: it alarmed them 
by its excess. Louder and more furious, 
and more and more intermixed with 
oaths, grew Sir Neil’s rapid phrases of 
reproach to his wife, as the boys, sobbing 
and exclaiming, kissed the corpses of 
their canine companions ; and, at length, 
as with fierce and fearless defiance, taunt 
for taunt returned in the shrillest of 
voices, Lady Ross made a step or two 
in advance towards her husband, the 
latter seized her by the shoulders ; 
shook her violently ; and, with the exas- 
perated words that she had “done an 
ill devil’s deed,”—and he “ wished from 
his soul she was hanging up alongside 
of the dogs,” he thrust her from him 
against the tall, heavy, hatstand that 
stood at the hall-door. The hatstand 
fell over with a crash ; and, though Lady 
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Ross recovered her balance with a stag- 
gering effort, and did not fall, the excite- 
ment of the scene proved too much for 
Douglas, who, throwing himself between 
the contending parties with a piteous 
exclamation of horror, suddenly dropped 
at his father’s feet in a dead faint. 

He was a fine robust boy ; and, the 
burst of emotion and its consequences 
once over, he rapidly became himself 
again. But neither of the lads would 
come in to supper, or give any attention 
to the persistent lecturing with which 
they were favoured by their stepmother. 
They remained out in the early moon- 
light till they had buried their dogs; 
came in, and went heavily up to their 
own room, where they were yet heard 
sobbing and talking for a while ; and, in 
the morning, the two little rebels were 
missing. They had run away. 

The preparations made by children 
on these occasions are not very exten- 
sive. A bag of oatmeal, a few apples, 
and a very slender remainder of pocket- 
money, would not have taken them far 
on their projected road to high fortune ; 
though in their first eager four miles 
they had considered it quite a settled 
thing that Douglas should become a 
warrior and statesman like the Duke of 
Wellington, and Kenneth, at the very 
least, Lord Mayor of London. 

They were pursued and brought back 
—footsore, hungry, and exhausted,—at 
the end of their first day’s march; before 
they had got even to the suburbs of the 
market-town from which this plunge 
into worldly success was to be made. 

While they crept once more (less loth 
than boyish pride might have avowed) 
into their accustomed beds, a parental 
council was held. Lady Ross was of 
opinion that they should both be 
“ flogged for their escapade within an 
inch of their lives ;” her husband, that 
no further notice should be taken of it, 
since they probably had had a sickening 
of such attempts, in their failure and 
fatigue. But the upshot of the debate 
was, that Douglas and Kenneth were 
parted; the elder sent to Eton for 
civilized training, in token of a certain 
concession to Lady Ross’s English views 
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‘on the subject; and the younger de- 
livered over in gloom and disgrace to 
a neighbouring Scotch minister, who 
had one other forlorn pupil, and a repu- 
tation for patient teaching. 

Undoubtedly the best education for 
man or boy is to mingle much with 
his fellows ; and that is why a man 
educated at a public school is in general 
better educated than one who has re- 
ceived tolerably careful training at home. 
Lessons may not be so well learned, 
but Life is learnt; emulation is roused ; 
the mind is not allowed to roost and 
slumber, like a caged bird on a perch. 
Douglas Ross owed to his inimical step- 
mother an immense service as to his 
future ; though in her disposal of him 
she had merely consulted her desire to 
be rid of him, and certain consequential 
notions of how “the heir” should be 
educated. Had she had a boy of her 
own, perhaps some grudging might have 
mingled with such plans; but the 
sharp-browed Alice was her only child, 
and was an interest apart, and, in fact, 
subordinate, to Lady Ross’s feelings of 
family consequence. Young Douglas 
would have justified a nobler pride. 
Frank, intelligent, spirited, and yet 
amenable to true discipline now that 
such discipline had replaced the alter- 
nate neglect and tyranny of home, he 
was popular alike with masters and com- 
panions ; while the simplicity of such 
early training as he had had, rendered 
him insensible to the shallow compli- 
ments of strangers, struck with his per- 
sonal beauty and free untutored grace 
of manner. 

The holidays of many a “half” to 
come, were days of rapture. To see 
Kenneth waiting and watching under 
the tall fir-trees at the turn of the road 
where the mail-coach was to drop him ; 
to leap down, and strain him to his 
heart; to exhibit his prize-books, on 
which the younger brother would gaze 
with a sigh of curiosity—and then to 
plunge back into the wild happy life of 
the Highlands,—this made home a tem- 
porary paradise. “Days amang the 
heather” are days which, to those who 
have been brought up in the wild 
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mountain-life of Scotland, are days of 
intoxicating joy. Once more with 
his brother; once more in his kilt, 
clambering here and there, lounging 
under the silver birches by the blue 
lake’s side, gliding over its silver surface 
in the coble-boat, fishing for trout, and 
waking the echoes, as they rowed home, 
with many a snatch of song ; uncovering 
his glossy head for very sport in the 
sudden shower, and feeling a wild de- 
light in the mountain storms ;—young 
Douglas’s holidays for the. first three 
years were days of unalloyed delight. 
Then came the gradual change which 
circumstances bring,—a change which 
is not exactly alienation, but separa- 
tion, between those who are differently 
situated as to occupations, associations, 
and aims. A certain discontent, instead 
of approbation, took possession of his 
father’s mind. The prize-books were. 
tossed aside, with some discouraging ob- 
servation as to the value of “ book- 
learning,” and the absurd disproportion 
of such rewards with the expense of 
such an education. Douglas himself had 
a sorrowful instinct that Kenneth’s life 
was narrowing round him,—he was a 
companion in all purposeless pursuits 
to his father, but the main elements of 
improvement were wanting. He smoked 
and sat up drinking whisky-toddy,—he 
shot and walked with Sir Neil. But he 
did nothing, and learnt nothing. It was 
neither the life of a boy nor a man; and 
the dawdling leisure left from its loose 
occupations was spent by Kenneth in 
familiar visitings wherever a pretty face 
smiled on the threshold of a farm-house, 
or a bothy in the glen; in idle talk with 
gamekeepers, farmers, and petty tenants; 
and in making love betwixt jest and 
earnest to the miller’s daughter at the 
Falls of Torrieburn ; Torrieburn being 
a small separate estate of Sir Neil’s, 
which was settled on his younger son. 
In his own loving earnest way, Douglas 
hinted good counsel, but without good 
effect. Kenneth was angry; was sad- 
dened ; was somehow suspicious that his 
Eton brother was “coming the fine gen- 
tleman over him;” and a coldness stole 
between them, dreamy and impalpable 
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as the chill white mist which rises 
among the hills at the beginning of 
winter, and hides all our pleasant haunts 
and familiar trysting-places with its 
colourless and ghostlike veil. 

With his stepmother he was on even 
worse terms than during his comfort- 
less boyhood. Disliking her profoundly, 
and yet attempting a certain show of 
courtesy to his father’s wife, his reward 
was only the bitter sneer with which 
she spoke of him as “ that very stately 
and gentlemanly young gentleman, Mr. 
Douglas Ross.” 

With his father he was restless and 
uncomfortable. Too young when a resi- 
dent at home, in the memorable days of 
the dog-hanging, to be the companion 
Kenneth had gradually become, and old 
enough now to see all the defects of 
such companionship, heinwardly groaned 
in spirit at his own incapacity to give, 
or to receive, satisfaction from com- 
munion with one who in his best days 
was 2 poor specimen of what the head 
of a family should be, and whose worse 
days were now come—days of mingled 
apathy and discontent, of absolute re- 
pugnance to the nearest tie in it, his 
irritable and irritating wife; of selfish 
craving for what amusement or comfort 
he cguid get out of the society of the 
half-educated lad he had kept at Glen- 
rossie without a thought of his future ; 
and of angry surprise at the transforma- 
tion, as it seemed to him, of the lovely, 
ardent boy whose small rebellions 
against discipline and Lady Ross he 
had so often protected, into the proud, 
thoughtful adolescent, who “seemed 
to think he would advise the whole 
family.” 

In this state of mind was Sir Neil, 
when Douglas asked that his brother 
might be put to some profession, and 
that he himself might be sent to one of 
the universities ; and for once Sir Neil 
and Lady Ross united their discordant 
voices in a chorus of agreement, holding 
that his demands were preposterous, and 
not to be granted. 

Sir Neil considered that already he 
had had too much of “ book-learning,” 
which was “never of much use,” and 


Lady Ross told him that he was “ puffed 
with presumption” in venturing to 
chalk out for himself what was to be 
done. 

Even Kenneth, the loved and clung-to 
Kenneth, was provoked ; and hastily 
assured his brother it was lucky he 
had not succeeded in persuading his 
father, for that he, Kenneth, would cer- 
tainly not have gone to study for any 
profession whatever. He meant to live 
at Torrieburn, and there’d always be 
grouse and oatcake enough to satisfy his 
notions of life. The tears started into 
Douglas’s eyes,—but there was no one to 
heed or understand what passed in his 
heart; and no evidence of that day’s 
mental struggle, except in a brief letter 
to his Eton “chum,” Lorimer Boyd ; 
younger son of that Dowager Clochna- 
ben whose visit with the sickly young 
Earl to Glenrossie had been the exciting 
cause of the sudden execution of Jock 
and Beardie, and the exile of the run- 
away boys. The letter ran as fol- 
lows :— 


“To Lorimer Boyp, Esq. 
“* Balmossie, V.B. 


“My pear Lortuer,—I am not to go 
to college ; so [shall see no more of you 


at present! My father has consented, 
however, to my entering the army. 
Heaven grant I may do something more 
with life, than accept the bare fact of 
living! Kenneth is to remain on at 
home. Iam sorry for Kenneth. Such 
a fine, quick, handsome lad! I wish 
you could see him. I wish my father 
had given him a chance. Do not forget 
me, old fellow ; I shall never forget you. 
I send you a little Elzevir ‘ Horace’ 
you and I used to read sometimes to- 
gether under the trees by the river that 
hot summer, when you sprained your 
arm, and had to give up rowing in the 
boats. I would be glad you wrote tc 
me. I am sure you will, Lorimer. 1 
don’t mind owning to you that I feel 
so lonesome and disappointed I could 
cry like a girl, I hope you will dis- 
tinguish yourself at college ; you were 
much the cleverest fellow at Eton. IL 
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end with a nil desperandum ; for, after 
all, I trust to our future meeting. You 
are a Scotchman, and so am I; and 
some day, I suppose, I shall be at home 
again. Meanwhile, since I cannot be 
at college, I am glad to be a soldier. 


“ Yours ever, 
“ Dovetas Ross.” 


CHAPTER IL 
PASSING AWAY. 


Ir there were not daily examples to 
familiarize us with the marvel, we might 
wonder at the strange way in which 
Nature asserts herself, or the effects of 
Nature and accident combined, in the 
characters of individuals. We see chil- 
dren, all brought up in one home, under 
the same tutelage, as different as night 
from day. Pious sons and daughters 
sprung from infidel and profligate 
parents ; unredeemed and incorrigible 
rascals from honest and religious fathers ; 
fools, that fritter away the vanishing 
hours they themselves scarcely know 
how, born where steady conduct and 
deep knowledge seemed the very life of 
those around them,—and earnest, intel- 
ligent, and energetic souls springing up, 
like palm-trees in the desert sand, where 
never a thought has been given to 
mental culture or religious improve- 
ment. 

Out of that home which looked so 
stately and beautiful among the sur- 
rounding hills, and held such grovelling 
inmates—the castled home of Glenrossie 
—went forth at least one scion of the 
good old name worthy to bear it. 
Douglas Ross drew his sword in the 
service of his country, in India, in Ame- 
rica, and in China ; he rose rapidly to 
command, and proved as strict in autho- 
rity as he had formerly been in obe- 
dience. Beloved, respected, and some- 
what feared, his name was one already 
familiar in men’s mouths, as having 
greatly distinguished himself in the pro- 
fession he had chosen, when he was 
recalled to Scotland, with leave of 
absence from the military command he 
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held, to attend the rapidly succeeding 
death-beds of his father and brother. 

Whether, in dying, some dim con- 
sciousness of his folly and injustice 
smote Sir Neil,—or that he was merely 
haunted by his lingering love for the 
sdn who had been left with him through 
recent years,—he made a sort of appeal 
to the elder when bending anxiously 
over him to gather the failing words. 
“ You'll look after Kenneth,” he said ; 
“he has greatly mismanaged—You'll 
help him—Torrieburn’s been ill sorted— 
He’s let himself down, rather—with 
those people. I Be good to 
Kenneth—Maybe he'll settle in the way 
of marriage, and do well yet. You'll 
have to make amends to 2 

Sir Neil made great efforts to con- 
clude this sentence, but was unable ; ° 
he held convulsively by his son’s hand, 
looked in his face with that dying wist- 
fulness which, once seen, is never for- 
gotten, and fell back on the pillow 
exhausted —- the anxieties, errors, and 
hopes of this world at an end for 
ever. 

Brief was the time allotted to Douglas 
for any obedience to his father’s dying 
wishes, as far as his brother was con- 
cerned. Kenneth had insisted on riding 
home to Torrieburn every night, in spite 
of the urging of his brother. He did 
not seem to believe the end so near. 
He was wilful as to being at home in 
his own bachelor abode. He hated his 
stepmother, he said, and his half-sister, 
and did not wish to see any of their 
mock grief for the father, who had at 
least treated him always with affection. 

The night that father died, he rode 
away as usual. Torrents of rain, swept 
to and fro by the wild gusts of an 
autumnal storm, whistling and moauing 
through the ancient fir woods at the 
back of the castle, greeted his departure. 
The crash of trees blown down, the roar 
of the swollen torrent, sounded loud in 
the ear of his brother, as he stood grasp- 
ing his hand at the open door, and bid- 
ding him good night. “If you will, 
you will, Kenneth ; you were always a 
wilful fellow ; but what a night!” and 
for a few minutes yet, Douglas Ross 
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watched the receding form, full of grace 
and activity, of the handsome rider. “I 
shall be with you early in the morning,” 
were his iast words, as he waved his 
hand and put spurs to his horse. Dut 
neither that nor any other morning ever 
brought Kenneth Ross to the castle 
again. Their father died in the night ; 
and Douglas was still pondering over 
the anxious, needless, recommendation 
of his brother to his kindness, when 
the day dawned, as it had set, in storms 
of drenching rain. 

Plans of affection, of hope, rational 
useful plans, chased each other like the 
wind-borne clouds through the mind of 
the new-made heir of Glenrossic. Yes, 
he would “look after Kenneth,”—Ken- 
neth, and Torrieburn, and every fraction 
of his destiny! He would set that 
destiny to rights. Ie would think over 
a suitable marriage for him. He would 
give, lend, do anything to get him out 
of the embarrassments his father had 
hinted at. And then he remembered 
the other concluding sentence of that 
father’s dying voice: “ You'll have to 
make amends to—” To whom? Could 
it be some one who had already assisted 
Kenneth? Or perhaps to his stepmother? 
Sir Neil had never uttered his wife’s 
name ; he had begged she might not be 
present while he talked with his son at 
that solemn midnight hour. He meant 
to see her again in the morning. Could 
he have been going to recommend her 
also to Douglas’s kindness ? 

He went to her room to break the 
news. He found her cold, impassive ; 
indifferent to the fact ; suspicious of his 
intentions. She pronounced but one 
sentence: it was, “You are aware, I 
suppose, that I’ve a right to stay at the 
castle for a year from this date?” Her 
daughter was with her; she also looked 
at Douglas with her grave shrewd eyes. 
There was a certain beauty of youth and 
girlhood about her, and her half-brother 
gazed at her with pity. He took her 
hand and said gently, “Even if there 
were no right, do you think I would 
drive you away? ‘This is Home.” 

Ailie drew her little thin hand out 
of his, as though she had been slipping 
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off a glove. She sat mute. She gave 
no token even of having heard him, 
except withdrawing her eyes from his 
face, and casting a sidelong furtive 
glance at her rigid mother. 

While Sir Douglas still lingered—in 
the sort of embarrassment felt by warm- 
hearted persons whv have made a vain 
demonstration of sympathy—a sudden 
tumult of vague sounds, the arrival of a 
horseman, the chatter of servants, the 
flinging open of doors, struck heavily 
through the silence of the room. “ There 
is Kenneth !” said Sir Douglas, as he 
hastily turned and opened the door into 
the broad handsome corridor at the head 
of the great oak staircase immediately 
fronting the entrance. The old butler 
was already there: he put his hands 
out as if deprecating the advance of a 
step: “ Mr. Kenneth was thrown from 
his horse last night, sir, and the doctor 
says he'll no live till the morrow,” was 
all he could utter. 

Another death-bed—another and a 
dearer ! 

Sir Douglas rode to Torrieburn almost 
as desperately as his brother had done 
the night before. He found the hand- 
some rider he had fondly watched at 
his departure, a bruised, shattered, 
groaning wretch. His horse, over- 
spurred, and bewildered by the drifting 
rain and howling storm, had swerved on 
the old-fashioned, sharp-angled bridge 
that crossed the Falls of Torrieburn, 
close to his home, and had dashed with 
his rider over the low parapet in among 
the rocks below. 

Close to home; luckily, close to 
home ! 

Near enough for the wild shout he 
gave as he fell, and even the confused 
sound of the roll of shaken-down stones, 
and terrible weight of horse and rider 
falling on the bed of the torrent, to reach 
the house, and the quick ear of one who 
was waiting and watching there. For 
Kenneth’s bachelor home was not a 
lonely one. Startling was the picture 
that presented itself in that drear morn- 
ing’s light when Sir Douglas entered. 
The weariest frightened form he ever 
beheld in the shape of woman, sate at 
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the foot of the bed. Untidy, dishevelled, 
beautiful ; her great white arms stretched 
out with clasped hands, shuddering every 
time that Kenneth groaned ; her reddish- 
golden hair stealing in tangled locks 
from under the knotted kerchief, which 
she had never untied or taken off since 
she had rushed out into the storm and 
scrambled down to the Falls the night 
before. The lower part of her dress 
was still soaked and dripping, covered 
with mud and moss—one of her loose 
stockings torn at the ancle, and the 
blood oozing through—her petticoat, 
too, torn on that side : she had evidently 
slipped in attempting to reach the horse 
and rider. Douglas spoke first to her, 
and he spoke to her of herself, not of 
his brother. 

“Och!” she said, and her teeth 
chattered as she spoke—“ ye’ll no mind 
me, sir! it’s naething. I just drappit 
by one hand frae the brae, in amang the 
stanes to get at him, and sae gat hurtit. 
Ou Kenneth! Kenneth! Kenneth ! Ou 
my man! my ain man!” and, rocking 
wildly to and fro, while the rain beat 
against the window, and the storm 
seemed to rock the trees in unison with 
her movements, she ceased to speak. 

The dying man moved his lips with 
a strange sort of smile, but no sound 
came. Douglas knelt down by him, 
and, as he did so, was conscious of the 
presence of a little nestling child, the 
most lovely little face that ever looked 
out of a picture, that was sitting at the 
bed-head, serene and hopeful in all 
this trouble, and saying to him with a 
shy smile—“ Are ye the doctor? and 
will ye put daddy a’ richt? We've 
been waiting lang for the doctor.” 

No doctor could save Kenneth—no, 
not if the aching heart of his elder 
brother had resolved to bring him life 
at the price of his whole estate. He 
was fast going—fast ! ‘The grief of the 
ungovernable woman at his bed-foot 
only vaguely disturbed him. He was 
beginning to be withdrawn from earthly 
sights and earthly sounds. But Sir 
Douglas tried tocalm her. He besought 
her to be still ; to go away and wash her 
wounded limb and tear-swoln face, and 
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arrange herself, and return, and mean- 
while he would watch Kenneth till the 
doctor came. No, she wouldn’t—no, 
she couldn’t—no, he might die while 
she was out of the way—no, she “ wad 
see the last o’ him, and then dee.” She 
offered no help; she was capable of 
no comfort; she kept up her loud 
lament, so as to bewilder all present, 
and it was a positive relief to Sir 
Douglas when, with a sudden shiver 
through her whole frame, she slid from 
the bed-foot to the floor in a swoon. 

By this time the doctor had arrived, 
with an assistant, both of them common 
“bone-setters ” from the village of 
Torrieburn—rough, untutored, but not 
unkindly ; and perhaps in nothing more 
kind than in the honest admission that 
beyond giving restoratives for the time 
being, and shifting the bed a little, so 
as to lessen (not remove) the great agony 
of human pain that must preface this 
untimely death, they could do nothing. 

Do norutinG! very solemn and trying 
are such death-beds ; when human love, 
that seems so strong, stands helpless ; 
listening to the great dreadful sentence, 
“ You shall see this man whom you love 
pass to the presence of his Creator in 
torments inconceivable, and you shall 
not be able to lift away, no, not so much 
as one grain of his bitter pain, though 
you would give half your own life to 
do it.” 

God's will be done! Oh! how hol- 
low sound even those solemn words ! 
while we echo, as it were, the writhing 
we look on at, in the thrill of aching 
sympathy that goes through our own 
corporeal frame; and wait, and wait, 
and wait, and know that only Death— 
only Death—can end the anguish ; and 
that, when he has ceased to suffer, we 
are alone for ever in the great blank. 
No more to hear his voice, no more to 
clasp his hand, no more to be conscious 
of his love; but to know that sume- 
where there is a grave, where he who 
suffered so much lies stiff and still,—and 
that “his spirit has returned to God 
who gave it.” 

When the doctor had arranged that 
dying bed for the best,—and had at- 
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tended to the miserable woman who had 
fainted, and had brought her back, pale, 
exhausted, but quieter, to the sick 
chamber,—Kenneth made a feeble effort 
to raise himself; an exertion which was 
followed by a dreadful groan. Then he 
murmured twice the name of ‘* Maggie ! 

dear Magyie!” and Sir Douglas rose 
up, and made way for the trembling 
creature so called upon, to kneel down 
in his place; adjuring her, for the love 
of heaven—/for the love of Kenneth —not 
to give way, but keep still; getting 
only from her a burst of sobbing, and 
the words, “ Kill me, och! kill me! 
and then maybe ye'll hush me down.” 
There seemed no “ hushing her down,” 
till suddenly Kenneth said, in a sort 
of dreamy voice, “ Maggie, you'll call 
to mind the birken trees—the birken 
trees |” 

The woman held her breath. 
was no need to quiet her now :— 

“The birken trees by the broomy 
knowe,” repeated he dreamily; and, in 
a low clear tone, he added—* I’m sorry, 
Maggie.” 


There 


Then, opening his eyes with a fixed 
look, he said, “* Dear Douglas !” in a tone 
of extreme, almost boyish tenderness ; 
and then followed a renewed silence ; 
broken only by the wild gusty winds 


outside the house, and the distant 
sound of the fatal Falls of Torrieburn. 
All at once, with the rallying strength 
that sometimes precedes death, he spoke 
clearly and intelligibly : “* Douglas! be 
kind—I’m going—I’m dying—be kind 
to my Kenneth, for the sake of days 
when we were boys together! Don't 
forsake him! don’t deny him! Have 
pity on Maggie!” 

A little pause after that, and he 
spoke more restlessly: “I'm asking 
others, and I ought to do it myself. 
It’s L who forsake him. It’s I that 
didn’t pity. I say—lI say—are you 
all here ? Douglas! the doctor—ah ! yes, 
and my father’s factor,—Well—I—” 

He struggled for a moment, with 
blue blanched lips, and, feeling for the 
little curled head of the child, at the 
further side of his bed, and locking his 
right hand in the hand of the kneeling 
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woman, he said, “I trust Douglas with 
these. I declare Margaret Carmichael 
my Wire, and I acknowledge Kenneth 
Carmichael Ross as my lawful son !” 

The woman gave a suppressed shriek ; 
she sprang up from her knees, and flung 
her arms round the dying man, with a 
wild, “Oh, I thank ye! I thank ye! 
and mither ‘ll thank ye for ever! Ou! 
my Kenneth !” 

He turned his-head towards her with 
that unutterable smile that often flits 
over dying faces. Brighter and fonder 
his smile could not have been in the 
days of their first love : “ by the broomy 
knowe, under the birken trees ;’ and 
perhaps his thoughts were there, even 
in that supreme hour. No other 
word, except a broken ejaculation of 
prayer, came from him; only the by- 
standers “saw a great change ”—the 
change there is no describing—come 
over his brow. ‘The anguish of mortal 
pain seemed to melt into peace. A great 
sigh escaped him, such as bursis from 
the bosom in some sudden relief from 
suffering, and the handsome man was a 
handsome corpse. He who had been 
so much to that wailing woman, had 
become iT! “it;” “the body;” that 
perishable form which had clothed the 
eternal soul, and was now to be carried 
away and hidden under the earth, “ to 
sulfer corruption,” and join the unseen 
throng of those whose place in this world 
“shall know them no more.” 

The loud sound of her tempestuous 
wailing seemed to float out and follow 
Sir Douglas, as he at length left the 
house, and recrossed the dreadful bridge 
which had been the scene of that 
tragedy. The dead horse, whose neck 
had been broken in the leap, was still 
lying there ; the waters gurgling round 
the new obstacle, and waving the glossy 
mane to and fro, like a row of reeds. 
The dreary rain was still drifiing with 
the wind against the soaked stems of 
the fir-trees ; and the scarlet berries and 
yellowing leaves of the mountain ash, or 
rowan-tree, tossed and swung above the 
torrent, far over head ; dropping now 
and then a bead of red like a blood- 
gout into the whirling waters that swept 
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them away. Even so were swept away 
all the hopes, plans, and resolutions 
made only the night previous in behalf 
of his brother, by Sir Douglas Ross of 
Glenrossie. And as the sobbing storm 
died down on wood and mountain, 
and one pale crimson and melancholy 
streak gleamed light from a sunset that 
promised a better day, even so did the 
gleaming hope of being of use to little 
Kenneth (so like the Kenneth his earliest 
boyish recollections brought back to 
him !) break through the miserable gloom 
in his kindly mind. 

On arriving at the castle he described 
the scenes he had witnessed, and the 
death that had so unexpectedly taken 
place, to Lady Ross. She heard it, as she 
had heard of the death of her husband, 
with frigid composure. Her daughter 
also seemed unmoved ; except by a cer- 
tain amount of surprise, and the curi- 
osity of one who listens to the account 
of a strange event. 

But when Sir Douglas, endeavouring 
to repress the evidence Low much he him- 
self was moved, wound up his narration 
by endeavouring to enlist what pity 
there might be in Lady Ross’s heart for 
the orphan and his wretched parent, 
then indeed a slight change was visible 
in Lady Ross’s countenance. The indif- 
ference that had reigned there was re- 
placed by a look of supercilious scorn ; 
and, when Sir Douglas imprudently 
faltered—“ Being yourself a mother, [ 
thought perhaps ” she flashed that 
look of scorn full upon him, with the 
speech, “I beg to remind you, Sir 
Douglas, that I am not the mother of 
children legitimatized on a death-bed. 
Nor am { a miller’s daughter ; which, I 
understand, was the social position of 
Meg Carmichael. I was not ignorant 
of the indecent infatuation of your 
brother for that low-born and low-bred 
woman; and the last thing I should 
have expected from you, on coming into 
the estates, was the admission of such 
base claims on the part of persons who 
have no more real right to Torrieburn 
than your father’s head-keeper, and are 
about as fit to set up there as lairds of 
the place.” 


CHAPTER IL 


CLAY IDOLS. 


In spite of the opinion thus enunciated 
by the widow of his misguided father, 
Sir Douglas took up the trust his bro- 
ther left him in all the simplicity of 
good faith. Little Kenneth was acknow- 
ledged and installed as “ Kenneth Carmi- 
chael Ross of Torrieburn ;” and a tutor 
appointed to teach and care for him as 
the young laird. Fain would Sir Douglas 
have removed him from his mother, 
and from all the early associations of 
the place ; but the same ungovernable 
spirit, which had struck him with so 
much amazement at the time of poor 
Kenneth’s death, was displayed in all 
her dealings with others. Her grief 
was despair: it was followed by a ner- 
vous fever: the fever by a disturbed 
state of nerves bordering on insanity. 
And then she recovered, like a creature 
that has moaned for its whelps and 
gradually forgotten them. 

No sooner had she lifted from the 
pressure of that woe, than a wilfulness 
exceeding all poor Kenneth had ever 
shown, took its place. She considered 
herself, under thatdeclaration of marriage, 
as the natural occupier and possessor of 
Torrieburn House till her son should be 
grown up. She established her mother 
there, as indeed might have been ex- 
pected ; her father, the old miller of 
Torrieburn, coming frequently over— 
sometimes to complain of the incon- 
venience of his wife’s residence apart 
from him, sometimes to quarrel both 
with her and her daughter, sometimes 
to carouse with companions for whom 
she could scarcely refuse to provide 
whiskey in a limited or unlimited 
quantity. With the first tutor, ap 
pointed to the care of her son, she en- 
tered into relations so unseemly, after 
the subsiding of her grief, that, the fact 
coming to the ears of Sir Douglas, he 
wrote her a letter of remonstrance; and 
substituted a somewhat stern but very 
sensible pedagogue in his stead, with 
whom sl incessantly quarrelled, and 
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from whose authority she encouraged 
her boy to appeal. Sir Douglas was 
always receiving letters from the boy 
or his mother complaining of severity, 
complaining of injustice ; till, at length, 
wearied out by petitions and objurgations, 
a fresh substitution was made, and a 
tutor sent of good education, with ex- 
cellent recommendations, and private 
instructions to “show as much indul- 
gence as was consistent with good 
discipline.” This time Meg Carmichael 
made further changes impossible by 
marrying the tutor : and the ill-assorted 
household continued on the most com- 
fortless footing,—the wayward, hand- 
some woman alternately quarrelling with 
her husband, and giving herself airs as 
“ Mrs. Ross of Torrieburn,’—or bestow- 
ing on him some of the wild adoration 
which had formerly been the portion 
of poor Kenneth: and the tutor-husband 
vainly trying to make head, in the house 
that was scarcely to be called his own, 
against the drunken old miller and 
his boon companions, the bustling and 
shrewish old woman his wife, and the 
disposition to shirk all control and all 
guidance in the lovely little boy whose 
position, as the future “laird,” was 
acknowledged, in different forms of folly 
and flattery, by all around him in the 
narrow circle ef home. <A hint from 
Sir Douglas that it would soon be time 
to send him to a good school was re- 
ceived with such a storm of indignation 
and despair, such ill-spelt, ill-worded 
letters of passionate remonstrance, that 
Sir Douglas put off all further altera- 
tion in young Kenneth’s destiny till he 
could get home from his command, and 
personally superintend the necessary 
changes. That the boy was well taught 
by his tutor-father was evidenced by 
the letters he wrote; and which, 
though they half-nettled, half-amused 
Sir Douglas by their tone of presump- 
tion, addressing him entirely ‘dégal 
en gal,” were such as no boy of inferior 
education or inferior intelligence could 
possibly have penned, 

At length the day came when Sir 
Douglas Ross of Glenrossie returned 
as a resident to the home of his fathers ! 
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His stepmother had been dead some 
time ; but her daughter had, by his 
own express wish, continued to reside 
in the castle; nor had he the heart, 
when he found that lonely young 
spinster there, to enter on the topic 
of her removal. It would be time 
enough, Sir Douglas thought, when he 
was married, if ever he married. Her 
mother had been odious, but that was 
not the daughter’s fault ; and there was 
nothing offensive in her, personally. 
On the contrary, she appeared especially 
anxious to preserve the home she had 
acquired, by the most absolute acquies- 
cence in her half-brother’s wishes, and 
a disposition to see to all those minor 
arrangements of a household which a 
man cannot see to himself, and which 
that astute and reserved little personage 
performed as well as any hired house- 
keeper, if not better. 

When Sir Douglas first beheld the 
boy for whom, unseen, he had been 
caring, and whose future he was so 
anxiously about to arrange, soldier 
though he was, he burst into tears. 
Kenneth stood before him! Kenneth in 
the days before they were parted—Ken- 
neth when they used to climb the hills 
with their arms round each other's 
necks—Kenneth before the cold cloud 
of difference mistily rose between them. 
And, though Sir Douglas kept to his 
resolution, and sent the lad both to 
school and college,—undeterred by the 
loud wailing of Mrs, Maggie Ross, who 
ran along the edge of the high road 
weeping and waving her handkerchief 
at the mail-coach the first day he de- 
parted, and who constantly made his 
recurring holidays terms of the most 
corrupting influence of folly and over- 
indulgence,—yet the depths of love he 
felt for that orphan lad were such as 
rarely exist even in a father’s heart for 
a favourite child. It was a passion with 
Sir Douglas. What Kenneth did, what 
Kenneth said, what Kenneth thought, 
was the principal occupation of his own 
more mature mind. Inwardly he vowed 
never to marry: to bring the boy up as 
his heir : to make his home not at Torrie- 
burn but Glenrossie, and suffer that 
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living image of his dead brother to 
“come after him,” when he, too, should 
be dead and gone. 

As time rolled on, however, much 
anxiety was mingled with Sir Douglas’s 
love. The wayward son of that way- 
ward race seemed turning out yet more 
wayward and rebellious than all that 
had preceded him. Drunkenness, a love 
of low company, of being what is vul- 
garly termed “cock of the walk,” the 
most profuse extravagance as to money 
matters, and a sort of careless defiance of 
all authority, more especially of the con- 
stituted authority of his stately uncle, 
whom at this time he and all around him 
took to calling by the title I have already 
commented upon, “ Old Sir Douglas,”— 
all these defects, and more, showed them- 
selves in Kenneth’s son. And all these 
defects did Sir Douglas believe he could, 
by care and resolution, weed out of that 
hot young head and heart, as the gardener 
weeded the broad walks in the long-for- 
saken gardens of Glenrossie. Twice had 
he paid the debts of the young collegian, 
and received, in answer to his imploring 
lectures, the most satisfactory promises 
for the future. A third time he called 
upon his uncle to clear him, and this 
time Sir Douglas thought fit, greatly to 
the young man’s discontent, to consider 
his college career as closed, and send 
him to travel. Fain would he have 
made the lad his own companion, but 
there was so much chance of ill-will and 
hot blood in the attempts at control over 
his actions that he dreaded to undertake 
it, lest it should make “a break” between 
them. 

With the most liberal allowance it 
was possible to grant, and the most 
intelligent companion he could find,— 
little over Kenneth’s own age, and 
full of good and amiable qualities,—Sir 
Douglas despatched his nephew on what 
in old-fashioned days was called “the 
grand tour;” and, with a pang at his 
affectionate heart, stood on the steps at 
the castle entrance, and saw that hand- 
some careless head smile a final farewell 
from the chaise window, and waited till 
the sound of wheels died away in the 
distance, and lifted his cap, with a half- 


murmured prayer, before he turned back 
into the great hall. ; 

There, everything looked as it did in 
his own boyhood and adolescence; as 
when he ran away from home ; when he 
was sent to school; when he returned in 
eager gladness to be pressed in Kenneth’s 
arms ; when he tried to persuade his 
father to give Kenneth some profession ; 
when he looked out into the stormy 
night, and saw that brother ride away 
for the last time ; and all these scenes 
chased each other through his musing 
mind—all terminating in the one leading 
thought, What would be the future of 
Kenneth’s son ? 

The accounts sent from time to time 
were far from reassuring. Young Ken- 
neth acknowledged no power of control 
in the student-companion allotted for 
his tour, but treated him as a sort of 
confidential courier, bound to take all 
trouble off his hands, provide for his 
amusements, and carefully administer to 
his comforts, but nothing more. The 
one vice, too, from which Kenneth had 
hitherto been guarded, that of immo- 
rality,—which his mother, remembering 
her own destiny, watched over with a 
jealous care she bestowed on nothing 
else,—seemed rapidly to be taking rank 
among the young laird’s already estab- 
lished errors ; and at length Sir Douglas 
received one morning, by the early post 
at Glenrossie, a very long, very tender, 
very comfortless letter from the friend 
of Eton days, Lorimer Boyd, then at the 
English Legation at Naples, informing 
him that young Kenneth, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made with the most eager 
interest for Sir Douglas’s sake, was be- 
coming a noted character among the 
English visitors, with anything but 
credit to himself and family ; that the 
young man who had been engaged to 
accompany him, desired to resign his 
trust into Sir Douglas’s hands, feeling it 
to be positively dishonest to continue re- 
ceiving a high salary, as travelling tutor, 
for the supposed performance of duties 
which the disposition of Kenneth Ross 
rendered it impossible to fulfil. Finally, 
that he thought Sir Douglas could not 
do better than come himself to Italy, 
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where Lorimer Boyd would be overjoyed 
to see him, and where new arrange- 
ments might, he hoped, be made ; ending 
with the ominous words, “for, if some- 
“thing is not done, and that speedily, 
“T should fear that this young lad, to 
“ whom you have shown such generous 
“ kindness, will turn out utterly worth- 
“ Jess,” 

The next day saw Sir Douglas Ross 
on his way to London, to procure his 
passport and proceed to his destination. 
He reached it without event; and, in 
the satisfaction evinced by Lorimer 
Boyd, and the pleasant converse of that 
old friend, half forgot the pain of ob- 
serving that his unexpected coming 
had produced in young Kenneth no 
other evidence of emotion than a sort 
of discontented surprise. 

“ Well, well,’ thought the uncle, in- 
dulgently, “he probably knows he has 
been complained of, and I must make 
allowance for that.” 

In the evening, fidgeting a little over 
the long colloquy after their late dinner, 
at which Lorimer Boyd was the sole 
euest, Kenneth said, “1 am now going 
out; going to a party,—a very decent 
family party,” added he, with a half 
saucy, half angry smile. ‘“ Will you 
come too, Uncle Douglas?) I know Mr. 
Lorimer Boyd is dying to get there, in- 
stead of talking any more to you, for 
there is to be amateur music, and some 
of his particular friends aye to sing.” 

Something of gloom and displeasure 
overshadowed Lorimer Boyd’s counte- 
nance, and apparently, in spite of as- 
sumed carelessness, the young man felt 
it, for he added hastily, “I believe he’s 
as fond of music as you are, Unele, and 
that is saying a good deal.” 

“ My dear boy, I'll go wherever you 
are both going ; we can all go together ; 
if Lorimer will undertake to introduce 
me, I shall be charmed to plunge at 
once into the dissipations of Naples.” 

Lorimer started out of some sort of 
reverie in which he had been absorbed ; 
and, with half a sigh and half a laugh, 
he said, “I fear you won’t find much to 
charm you in the set that are at present 
in Naples ; but this is a pleasant enough 
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house, and certainly the music is di- 
vine.” 

Lorimer Boyd made his introduction 
with a degree of shyness, which no ex- 
perience of the world had conquered in 
him ; but stately Sir Douglas was greeted 
with great eagerness as a new-comer 
amongst the little society; nor were 
there wanting looks of surprised admi- 
ration and whispers of inquiry, as the 
handsome soldier made his way through 
the busy crowd to a place near the 
piano. For it was true that Sir Douglas 
was very fond of music ; and the one 
faint recollection he retained of his 
mother was the shape of her lovely 
mouth and the soft darkness of her 
eyes, singing some snatch of an old 
ballad of unhappy love :— 

“ He turned him round and right about 
All on that foreign shore ; 
He gave his bridle reins a shake, 
With ‘ Adieu for evermore, my dear, 
With adieu for evermore !’” 

Nothing is so capricious as memory. 
Why one incident is remembered and 
all others forgotten—why a person 
with whom we have lived in intimacy 
for years is recalled always by one, or, 
at the most, by two or three different 
aspects,—on occasions neither more nor 
less important than a thousand others, 
—are mysteries of the working of the 
brain, where these memories are packed 
away, which the profoundest of our 
philosophers have been, and are, un- 
able to solve. But certain it is that 
among other caprices of memory Sir 
Douglas, who had lost his mother in 
his childhood, remembered her chiefly 
by her songs; and above all by that 
versified farewell which could have con- 
veyed no idea to a child’s mind beyond 
the vague sadness of intonation. When- 
ever he thought of his mother, he heard 
that stanza float upon the air. He was 
thinking of her now, in the midst of 
that assembly of strangers, with no 
other mainspring to those thoughts than 
the sudden touch given by his nephew’s 
remark that he was fond of music. 

His thoughts wandered, too, to a beau- 
tiful German fable as to the effect 
of certain singing—one of their wild 
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stories of water-spirits; in which the 
hero, impatient at the old ferryman not 
being in attendance to punt him across 
a river, swears a good deal ; is stopped 
by a young girl who says she is the 
ferryman’s daughter, and offers to punt 
him over in her father’s absence ; accepts 
the offer, but is greatly troubled in his 
mind by the fact that the reeds keep 
bowing wherever the boat passes, though 
there is not a breath of wind; and 
that, as the young girl herself bends to 
the water, her face is reflected there, not 
as she actually appears, but with a wreath 
of lilies round her head. He compre- 
hends immediately (as people do, in 
dreams and in German ballads), that she 
is something supernatural,—and spends 
the remainder of his shortened and 
grieving days in perpetually paddling in 
and out among the reeds; calling for her, 
looking for her, pining for her, because, 
as the poet writes it, he has been be- 
witched “by that little red mouth so 
full of songs!” 

Sir Douglas was roused from his fan- 
ciful musing by a real song; and, by 
some strange coincidence, a German song. 
A young lady had sat down to the piano. 
His nephew was standing by her, wait- 
ing to turn the leaf when the verse 
should be completed. She shook her 
head gently, and said, in a low voice, “1 
know them all by heart.” Then came 
the rich melody of one of those soft 
contralto voices the very sound of which 
gives the sensation of a caress to the 
listener ; a little trembling too,—not 
the trembling of shyness, but that pecu- 
liar tremolo natural to some voices, and 
which rather adds to, than takes away 
from their power. 

A German song; a German “ Good- 
night ;” something ineffably coaxing, 
soothing, and peaceful in its harmonious 
notes. Involuntarily Sir Douglas sighed ; 
he felt a strange contrast between the 
anxiety that had prompted his hurried 
journey,—the storms of his past life,— 
and his present feverish fatigue and 
worry, — with that delicious lullaby! 
The girl who was singing glanced towards 
him, with soft hazel eyes that seemed 
made to match her voice. Then she 
asked something in an undertone of 
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young Kenneth, and the reply was dis- 
tinctly heard, “ It is my Uncle Douglas.” 

The young lady’s reply was also au- 
dible in the silence that followed her 
song. She said, in a tone of great sur- 
prise, “ That, Sir Douglas? that Sir 
Douglas Ross ?” 

“ Yes,” said Kenneth testily ; “ why 
not?” 

“Oh! I don’t know,” said the girl, 
laughing shyly ; “only it is not at all 
my idea of him. I never should have 
guessed that to be him, from your way of 
talking. I expected , 

“ Expected what ?” 

*“T don’t know; but I should never 
have guessed that to be ‘ Old Sir Douglas.’” 

As she spoke the last words, she again 
looked up at the newly-arrived stranger. 
Sir Douglas’s eyes were fixed upon her. 
It was but too evident he had overheard 
what she had said. Doth felt embar- 
rassed as their glances met. Sir Douglas 
coloured to the temples; and the young 
lady blushed. 





CHAPTER IV. 
UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


Tue pleasant evening was followed by 
a painful morning. Sir Douglas ascer- 
tained from Lorimer Boyd that, with 
the one exception of Lady Charlotte 
Skifton’s (where that evening had been 
passed), Kenneth Ross had scarcely 
footing in one respectable house in 
Naples. His nights were spent at the 
theatre, the gaming table, and in wilil 
orgies with the idlest of an idle Neapo- 
litan aristocracy ; and his days in re- 
covering from the debauch of the night. 
Sums perfectly fabulous, considering his 
position and the amount of his very 
moderate fortune, were owing in all 
directions ;—and thrice, but for the 
painstaking interference and discretion 
of Lorimer Boyd,—the result of quarrels 
on the most trivial, or the most scan- 
dalous grounds, would have been a 
meeting with adversaries not very nice 
in their code of honour, and infinitely 
better accustomed to the use of pistols, 
To all remonstrance about his gambling 
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or other debts he had constantly affirmed 
that it would be “all right”; that “Old 
Sir Douglas” would pay them ; and, with 
a spirit of exaggeration partly wilful, 
and partly arising from ignorance of all 
things in his uncle’s affairs, except the 
extreme readiness to assist him which 
had heen always displayed, he repre- 
sented himself as nephew to a mil- 
lionaire ; and was looked upon in the 
indolent and profligate circles he fre- 
quented as related to a sort of Scotch 
prince, whose coffers overflowed with 
wold, for which he had no better use 
than the pampering of his brother’s son, 
the idol of his bachelor life, and his 
eventual heir. 

Half melancholy and half provoked, 
Sir Douglas left his hotel for the lodging 
taken by his graceless favourite in one 
of the palazzos on the Chiaja. In the 
anteroom he found an Italian valet 
smoking one of his master’s cigars as 
he leaned carelessly from the window 
overlooking the Giardin’ Reale, with no 
other occupation, apparently, than that 
of watching the swarming crowd, whose 
ceaseless shouting and chattering form 
so strange a contrast to our own more 
silent and business-like population. The 
valet was extrenftly reluctant to admit 
Sir Douglas. ‘ Sua Eecellenza,”—-as 
he termed Kenneth,—had gone to a 
masked ball after the musical soirée at 
Lady Charlotte’s, had only returned at 
daylight, and was not yet awake. But 
on receiving the explanations that the 
parties were related, and that he beheld 
before him that millionaire Milord of 
Scotland, of whose unexpected arrival 
even he had been told as of an im- 
portant if not satisfactory event, he 
became as obsequious as he had been 
recalcitrant, begging his Excellency to 
walk into the other Excellency’s apart- 
ment, when he would speedily wake the 
sleeping Excellency, and inform him of 
the illustrious Excellency’s visit. 

Sir Douglas got rid of the bowing 
valet, forbidding him to disturb his 
master. As he passed through Kenneth’s 
bedroom, he paused and stood a few 
moments, with folded arms, leaning 
against the silk hangings and embroi- 
dered mosquito curtains of the luxurious 
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It was 
nearly noon, but the dim shadowy light 
from the Venetian blinds, broken by 
narrow streaks of sunshine that seemed 
to quiver and ripple on the floor, as if 
reflected from the dazzling bay below, 


bed, contemplating the sleeper. 


could not disturb his slumbers. The 
wonderful likeness of Kenneth to his 
father, in that soft dreamy light, melted 
away the displeasure in Sir Douglas’s 
heart. What to do with him, how to 
set matters right for him, and, how to 
reform him, was his sole thought. “ He 
is yet but young,” sighed the uncle, as 
he passed into the sitting-room, where 
the open windows admitted at once the 
brilliant glow of a southern sun, and as 
much fresh air as Naples can boast in 
these quarters on the Chiaja. Little 
enough ; since all along that coast-built 
street lingers a compound odour, of stale 
fruit, church incense, tar and fishing- 
nets, reeking beasts of burden, and the 
cheese and garlic of poverty-stricken 
and dirty lazzaroni. In the principal 
sitting-room everything was in the same 
style of confused luxury as in the 
bedroom. Parisian fauteuils and sofas in 
handsome chintz covers, hired in to 
assist the indolence of the occupant, 
formed a strange contrast, and looked, 
as it were, doubly negligent, by the side 
of the faded splendour of the tight and 
upright satin chairs and banquettes 
which formed the original furniture of 
the Palazzo; which furniture was indeed 
but sparsely supplied ; the real owner 
making an arrangement very common in 
Italy—namely, letting the under and 
upper apartments, and inhabiting the 
principal floor himself. A quantity 
of little paper volumes of French ro- 
mances, and a guitar, half-buried in 
sheets of music—some of it new, and 
some tattered and soiled and scribbled 
over—were the only symptoms of occu- 
pation, if we except two or three hand- 
some pipes and an open box of cigars. 
“ He is yet but young;” and “ Did Ido 
right in sending him abroad?” was 
doubtfully repeated in the mind of the 
perplexed uncle : not without a sorrow- 
ful consciousness that his own youth, 
and his own residence in various foreign 
countries, had been very differently 
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spent, though he had had no friend or 
counsellor to guide and overlook him. 

Absorbed in these reflections—look- 
ing out on the bright bay without seeing 
it, and scarcely conscious even of the 
shrill sound of multitudinous voices and 
ceaseless roll of vehicles in the streets 
below—it was not till young Kenneth 
laid a hand on his shoulder and greeted 
him with a sort of tired good-morrow, 
that Sir Douglas was even aware of his 
presence. Then the imprudent uncle 
plunged at once into all he had been 
ruminating over; all he had to say to the 
erring nephew. Warmly and rapidly 
he spoke ; of Kenneth’s extravagance, his 
drunkenness, his idleness, his debts ; of 
the absolute necessity of his instantly 
selecting a profession, whether army, 
navy, law, or diplomacy ; of the journey 
to Naples having been made in fear and 
trouble solely on his account (with a 
frank admission that Lorimer Boyd’s 
friendly report had brought about that 
journey); of the determination Sir 
Douglas had come to, to tighten the 
reins, and so prevent the self-indulgent 
ruin of the young man who stood before 
him ! 

A man who rises after a late ball, and 
is thus suddenly set upon before he has 
even breakfasted, is not likely to be very 
patient; nor did either of the interlocu- 
tors come of a patient race. Kenneth’s 
answers were full of that blind and 
boundless ingratitude which belongs to 
early youth. He refused to recognise 
in anything that had been done for him 
anything for which he had to be grate- 
ful; he utterly defied all authority ; 
he could not see how Sir Douglas could 
assume to exercise any. He (Kenneth) 
was Ross of Torrieburn, and Sir Douglas 
was Ross of Glenrossie,—a richer man, 
that was all. Lorimer Boyd was an 
intolerable prig, and a meddlesome, 
treacherous idiot ; and he (Kenneth) well 
knew to what cause he might attribute 
his uncalled-for interference. 

He had little doubt (unless Sir 
Douglas had greatly mismanaged during 
his long minority), that his debts could 
be paid with the greatest ease; as to a 
profession, his father had no profession, 
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and he himself desired nothing of the 
kind. He loved every inch of Torrie- 
burn too well to go about the world like 
the Wandering Jew, as he considered 
Sir Douglas had done all his life, for no 
earthly reason. He had never asked, or 
wished, to come abroad,—but since he 
had come (by Sir Douglas’s desire), he 
was determined to enjoy himself, and no 
earthly power should prevent him from 
doing so, As to the accusation of 
drunkenness, it was not true ; and if he 
did occasionally get drunk, so did all the 
men he had ever known, either at col- 
lege or since; and as to other tempta- 
tions, he had infinitely greater tempta- 
tions than other people, being handsomer, 
quicker-witted, and more fitted for social 
enjoyment than ninety-nine men in a 
hundred ; so that, though it was all very 
well for common-place fellows to be tied 
down to common-place rules, it wouldn’t 
do for him, and he thought his uncle 
mad to expect it! Finally, with a 
saucy toss of his handsome young head, 
and a look of defiance at land and sea, 
as he turned from the open window and 
dropped into one of the lounging arm- 
chairs preparatory to beginning his late 
breakfast, he advised Old Sir Douglas 
not to get into “that humbugging way of 
lecturing” that comes upon men in later 
life, but to remember the days when he 
himself was young ; when, doubtless, he 
indulged to the full in all that early 
harvest of fleeting pleasures of which he 
was now seeking to deprive his ill-used 
nephew. 

Sir Douglas almost prefaced with an 
impatient groan the burst of passionate 
reply with which he met this tirade. 
“In the first place,” he said, “if / had 
made debts my father would not have 
cleared them, even had they been 
reckoned by hundreds instead of thou- 
sands, as I fear yours will be. In the 
next place, I had a profession in which, 
—whatever may be your opinion of its 
opportunities for pleasure—strict dis- 
cipline, and the conduct of a gentleman, 
are imperative even in time of peace ; 
and I am thankful to say that of those 
leisure times I saw but little.” 

A proud, evanescent flush passed over 
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the fine frank face, as he spoke; and 
then he continued eagerly and sadly : 

“Oh! my dear Kenneth, do think 
there is something more to be done with 
life than merely to enjoy it! And, for 
God’s sake, don’t take the tone you 
have just taken with me, of that morbid 
selfish individuality that supposes its 
own temptations or advantages greater 
than those of other people! Take your 
place freely and frankly amongst them, 
without expecting too much, or thinking 
too highly of yourself, or offending by 
assumptions that they won’t recognise, 
and which only lead to quarrels. De- 
pend upon it, there is no such thing upon 
earth as a man so intensely superior to 
his fellow-men, that he should stand 
exempted from common rules of conduct. 
God does not permit such gaps of dis- 
tance among His creatures. He gives to 
all, something; and He gives to none 
the sort of superiority you would claim. 
‘That faultless monster which the world 
ne’er saw,’ is a line from a true poet and 
philosopher. I know but one thing, 
Kenneth, in which you excel other men, 
and that is, that you are handsomer than 
most men; but how far will that one 
advantage go, in this world ?” 

“Well, a good way,” muttered the 
youth, with a sulky smile, as he broke 
the shell of a second egg; “ask your 
wise friend Lorimer Boyd else.” 

“ My friend Lorimer Boyd may over- 
value an advantage he has not, as you 
overvalue the advantages you have. 
Nevertheless, he might please where you 
would not; and most assuredly in the 
great race of life he would win where 
you would not. Whether you adopt, 
or refuse to adopt, a profession, you 
must (unless you retire to a hermitage) 
mingle with your fellow-men. To be 
admired, is an accident; but to be be- 
loved is in every one’s power. You 
must, if you mean to be socially wel- 
come, keep some prudence and decency 
in view; you inust be patient and re- 
spectful to some men, cordial and even- 
tempered with others ; and, above all, 
you must accept, in lieu of such foolish 
self-assertion as broke from you but 


now, the position which most certainly 
at times will be yours—namely, the 
finding yourself less gifted, less well- 
informed, less worthy, and less esteemed, 
than some you consort with. I say 
must, because it is utterly impossible 
that any man should always be the first, 
foremost, and best, of every given group 
of men in which he finds himself for 
the time being. 

* And now, my dear boy, cease to pelt 
that plate with grape-skins, as though 
it were the author of my unwelcome 
lecture ; and put on your hat, and do 
the honours of this lovely city to me; 
for, in spite of all my wanderings, I have 
never been here. And get me a list of 
your liabilities, that we may see what 
should be done. Torrieburn is not 
California, and even my willingness to 
aid you does not extend so far as to be 
willing to transfer the rents of my estate 
into the pockets of foreign gamblers. 
Tell me, too, something of your friends 
and friendships, here ; since [ am not 
entirely to rely on that honest arch- 
traitor my old schoolmate Lorimer Boyd. 
Tell me about the people we were with 
last night ; on whom, indeed, we ought, 
or rather I ought, to go and leave a 
card this morning. And get back your 
smiles, Kenneth, as we walk along; for 
that is too clouded a brow for so clear a 
morning !” 

The anxious heart hiding its anxiety 
under this assumed gaiety, touched the 
wayward young man more than the 
previous lecture. Kenneth wrung his 
uncle’s hand with some confused expres- 
sions of mingled regret and depre- 
cation ; and he smiled, too (not a very 
comfortable or satisfactory smile), as 
they reached the arches of the villa at 
Santa Lucia, where Lady Charlotte. Skif- 
ton and her daughter resided ; mur- 
muring to himself sotto voce, as he looked 
up at the green jalousies that shut out 
the sultry day in those familiar windows, 
“Here, at least, I think I have the 
advantage over wise Mr. Lorimer Boyd.” 
And with this ejaculation he followed 
Sir Douglas into the house. 

To be continued, 
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“PEACE ON EARTH.” 


BY THOMAS HUGHES, M.P, FOR LAMBETH. 


Tue last time that the season of “ peace 
on earth and good will to men” came 
round, the great struggle between the 
free and slave powers in America had 
not yet come to death-grips. Here, 
at least, many people still believed 
that the Southern States could not be 
subdued, and were sure sooner or later 
to establish their independence, and a 
new polity which would act for the rest 
of time as a healthy corrective to the 
dangerously popular institutions and 
ideas of New England. The year has 
passed, and the great revolutionary epic 
of our time has closed. Perhaps some 
of us may still stop short of Mr. 
Seward’s triumphant summing up :— 
“ Death,” he says in his yearly address 
to his fellow-citizens at Auburn, “death 
“ has removed his victims ; liberty has 
“crowned her heroes; humanity has 
“crowned her martyrs; the sick and 
“ the stricken are cured ; the surviving 
“ combatants are fraternizing ; and the 
* country—the object of our just pride, 
“and lawful affection — once more 
“ stands collected and composed, firmer, 
“stronger, and more majestic than 
“ever before, without one cause of 
“dangerous discontent at home, and 
“without an enemy in the world.” 
We may think him somewhat too 
hopeful in the breadth of his assertions, 
and may have our fears that it may take 
a generation yet to weld again into one 
brotherhood all the states of the Union. 
But, when he predicts so fearlessly that 
“under next October’s sun he shall be 
“able, with his fellow-townsmen in 
* Auburn, to rejoice in the restoration 
“ of peace, harmony, and union through- 
* out the land,” we cannot but own that 
earlier prophecies of his, which seemed 
at least as rash, have been fulfilled 
almost to the letter. In any case, we do 
all willingly now admit, and honour, 


the marvellous energy and constancy 
with which the great game has been 
played out by the American people. 
As one of the many Englishmen whose 
faith in that people never faltered during 
the contest, I do most heartily rejoice to 
see that all classes of my countrymen 
are at last not only ready to appreciate, 
but hearty in their appreciation of, what 
has been done for freedom in America 
in this revolutionary war. I am sure 
that we now only want further know- 
ledge of facts to honour our kith and kin 
across the Atlantic as they deserve to 
be honoured, for the glorious sacrifices 
which they made of all that was most 
precious and dearest to them in a 
struggle upon which not only their own 
life as a nation, but the future of at 
least one-third of the world, was at 
stake. 

In this belief, I think that Christmas 
is the right time for bringing out into 
somewhat clearer light a side of the 
drama which has not been as yet fairly 
presented to us here : I mean, first, the 
strain on the resources of the Northern 
States while the war lasted; and, 
secondly, the heroism of the men of 
gentle birth and nurture, who, so far 
from shrinking from the work, and 
fighting by substitute (as was asserted 
by some of our leading journals), took at 
least their fair share of all the dangers 
and miseries and toils of those dark 
years. 

First then, as to the people’s work ; 
and, highly as we may value the men 
who have come to the front, and whose 
names as soldiers and statesmen are now 
known over the whole world, we must 
acknowledge that the true hero of the 
war is, after all, the American people. 
In proof of this I will take one or two 
of the Northern States, and look for a 
moment at what the call was which 
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was made on them, and how they 
answered to it. Let us look, as a 
first instance, at the smallest in area 
of all the States, and the smallest 
in population of all the free States. 
Little Rhode Island, at the census of 
1860, just before the breaking out of 
the war, contained a population of 
174,620. As usual in the Eastern 
States, the females considerably ex- 
ceeded the males, and of the latter 
there were 82,304 altogether. Up to 
December Ist, 1862—that is to say, in 
less than two years from the first call of 
the President for troops—Rhode Island 
furnished 14,626 men to the army, and 
1,400 to the navy, or almost 1 in 5 of 
her total male population, and, of course, 
far more than that proportion of her 
men of fighting age, between 18 and 45. 
In the first enthusiasm, when the call 
for 500,000 men came in the summer of 
1861, the quota of Rhode Island was 
4,057, and she furnished 5,124. I do 
not give the later returns, because there 
appears to have been a large number of 
substitutes amongst her recruits after 
1862, and I have no means of knowing 
whether these were or were not natives of 
the State. There is no need to overstate 
the case, and I should, on every account, 
shrink from doing so. Rhode Island, 
though the smallest, is tenth in rank of 
all the States as a producer, and her 
people are consequently rich and pros- 
perous. If, in the later years of the war, 
they found substitutes in large numbers, 
it must be, at the same time, remembered, 
that they contributed more largely than 
any other State, in proportion to numbers, 
to that noblest of all charities—the 
Sanitary Commission. 

But Englishmen will very likely say, 
“Give us an instance of any but a New 
England State; they are exceptional.” 
Let us take Indiana, then, one of the 
mighty young Western sisters, a com- 
munity scarce half a century old. A 
stronger contrast to Rhode Island could 
scarcely have been found. Indiana, in 
1860, possessed 8,161,717 acres of 
impsoved farming land; Rhode Island 
but 329,884. Indiana was fifth of all 
the States in agricultural production, and 


thirteenth in manufacturing — Rhode 
Island standing tenth, or three higher 
than her gigantic younger sister. Yet 
we find the same readiness of response 
to the President’s call to arms amongst 
Western farmers as amongst New Eng- 
land mechanics and merchants. The 
population of Indiana is returned in the 
census of 1860 at 1,350,428, and her 
males at 693,469. On the 3lst of 
December, 1862, she had furnished 
102,698 soldiers, besides a militia home- 
guard when her frontiers were threatened. 
When Morgan made his raid into the 
state, 60,000 tendered their services 
within twenty-four hours, and nearly 
20,000 were on his track within three 
days. I do not happen in this case to 
have the later returns, and so must turn 
back to New England, to the old Puritan 
Bay state, to give one perfect example of 
what the American people did in the 
great struggle. 

Massachusetts, at the outbreak of the 
war, held a population of 1,230,000 or 
thereabouts, out of which there were 
257,833 males between the ages of 15 
and 40, The first blood shed in the 
war against the slave power, as in the 
Revolutionary war against England, was 
Massachusetts blood. The 6th Massa- 
chusetts was fired on in the streets of 
Baltimore on April 19th, 1861, and had 
to fight its way through the town, losing 
4 killed and 30 wounded in the opera- 
tion. Well,the number of men demanded 
of Massachusetts during the war was 
117,624. The number furnished by her 
(reducing all to the three years’ standard) 
was 125,437, being a surplus over all 
calls of 7,813. Besides these 6,670 
were mustered in answer to a call for 
three months’ men in 1864, which were 
never credited to her by the Govern- 
ment. Look at the meaning now of 
this other fact, that she has actually 
sent more men to the war than are now 
to be found in the State liable to do 
military duty. How does this tell as to 
wear and tear of the human material in 
those Southern campaigns? The last 
assessors’ return gave these at 133,767; 
while the total number who served (in- 
cluding three and nine months’ men, aud 
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not adhering to the three years’ standard) 
was 153,486. Out of these, how many 
does the reader (who has probably heard 
more or less of “ stopping the war by 
prohibiting emigration from Ireland,” 
and of “ New England hiring foreign 
mercenaries to do the fighting”) think 
were foreign recruits? Just 907. This 
does not include men born out of the 
States, but resident or naturalized there 
before the war broke out. These latter, 
however, I suppose, could not come 
within the definition of foreign merce- 
naries ; and, of foreigners arriving in 
America during the war, Massachusetts 
enlisted, as I have said, 907 out of 
150,000. While on this point, I may 
add that the most reliable statistics as to 
the whole forces of the North show that 
of native-born Americans there were 
nearly 80 per cent., of naturalized Ame- 
ricans 15, and of foreigners 5 per cent. 
only, in the ranks. 

1 can honestly say that I have chosen 
these States at hazard, and that a scrutiny 
of the remaining free States would give 
a very similar result. And now let us 
consider what that result is. Rhode 
Island, Indiana, and Massachusetts may 
perhaps equal in population this me- 
tropolis with its immediate suburbs ; 
while one of them alone actually sent to 
active service, in the four years of the 
war, an army equal in numbers to the 
total volunteer force now under arms in 
Great Britain. Rhode Island is not so 
populous as Sheffield ; and in eighteen 
months she armed and sent South 
15,000 of her citizens. I know that 
England in like need would be equal to 
a like effort. Let us honour, then, as 
they deserve the people of our own 
lineage to whom the call has come, and 
who have met it. 

I need scarcely pause to note how the 
Northern people have paid in purse as 
well as in person. Let one instance 
suffice. In 1864 the assessment of 
Massachusetts for taxes to support the 
general government amounted to fourteen 
millions, every fraction of which was 
collected without impediment or delay. 
Add to this the State taxation, and the 
mounts contributed to the Sanitary 


Commission, and other organizations for 
distributing voluntary contributions in 
support of the war, and we should reach 
a figure almost exceeding belief. I have 
no means of stating it accurately, but 
am quite safe in putting it as high as 
25,000,000 dollars, actually raised and 
paid, by a State with a population less 
than half of that of our metropolis, in 
one twelvemonth. 

And now for my second point—the 
example set by the men of birth, 
wealth, and high position. Here too I 
feel sure that a few simple facts, taken 
at hazard from the mass which I have 
under my hand, will be more than 
enough to satisfy every just and gene- 
rous man amongst my countrymen ; and 
I am proud to believe that, whatever 
our prejudices may be, there are few 
indeed amongst us to whom such an 
appeal will be made in vain. 

I have said above that the mass of 
materials is large; I might have said 
unmanageable. It is, indeed, impos- 
sible to take more than an example here 
and there, and to bring these out as 
clearly as one can in the limits of an 
article. Let me take as mine a family 
or two, with some one or more of whose 
members I have the honour of friend- 
ship or acquaintance. And, first, that 
of J. Russell Lowell, the man to whose 
works I owe more, personally, than to 
those of any other American. It would 
be hard to find a nobler record. The 
young men of this stock seem to have 
been all of high mark, distinguished 
specially for intellectual power and at- 
tainments. Surely the sickle of war has 
never been put more unsparingly into any 
field! First in order comes Willie Put- 
nam, age 21, the sole surviving son of 
Lowell's sister, a boy of the highest 
culture and promise, mortally wounded 
at Ball’s Bluff, in October, 1861, in the 
first months of the war, while in the act 
of going to the help of a wounded com- 
panion. At the same bitter fight his 
cousin, James Jackson Lowell, aged 
24, was badly hurt ; but, after a short 
absence to recruit, joined his regiment 
again, and fell on June 30th, 1862. 
“Tell my father I was dressing the line 
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of my company when I was hit,” was 
his last message home. He had been 
first in his year at Harvard, and was 
taking private pupils in the law-school 
when the war broke out. Warren 
Russell fell at Bull’s Run, in August, 
1862. Many of us here may remember 
the account, which was reprinted in the 
Times and other papers, of the presenta- 
tion of colours to the 2d Massachusetts 
Infantry, by Mr. Motley, at Boston, in 
the summer of 1861. It attracted 
special notice from the fact that the 
author of the “ History of the Dutch 
Republic” had been so lately living 
amongst us, and was so well known and 
liked here. The group of officers who 
received those colours were the very 
jeunesse dorée of Massachusetts—Quincy, 
Dwight, Abbot, Robeson, Russell, Shaw, 
Gordon, Savage, Perkins. Such a roll 


will speak volumes to all who have any 
acquaintance with New England history. 
Those colours have come home riddled, 
tattered, blackened ; but five-sixths of 
the young officers have given their lives 
for them, and of the 1,000 rank and file 
who then surrounded them, scarcely 150 


survive. This by the way. I refer to 
the muster, because Robert Shaw was 
amongst those officers—a name already 
honoured in these pages, and another 
nephew of Lowell’s. Shaw’s sister 
married Charles Lowell, of whom more 
presently. We all know how Robert 
Shaw, after two years’ gallant service, 
accepted the command of the first black 
regiment raised in Massachusetts (the 
54th) ; how he led them in the opera- 
tions before Charleston, and was buried 
with his “niggers” in the pit under Fort 
Wagner—the grandest sepulture earned 
by any soldier of this century. By his 
side fought and died Cabot Russell, the 
third of Lowell’s nephews, then a captain 
of a black company. Stephen George 
Perkins, another nephew, was killed 
at Cedar Creek ; and Francis Dutton 
Russell at one of the innumerable Vir- 
ginian battles. 

I pass to the last on the list, and 
the most remarkable. Charles Russell 
Lowell, the only brother of the James 
who died “ dressing his line,” was also 
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the first scholar of his year (1854) at 
Harvard. He had visited Europe for 
health, and made long riding-tours in 
Spain and Algeria, where he became a 
consummate horseman. On the day 
after the 6th Massachusetts were fired 
on in Baltimore streets, Charles Lowell 
heard of it, and started by the next 
train to Washington, passing through 
Baltimore. All communication between 
the two cities was suspended, but he 
arrived on foot at Washington in forty- 
eight hours. In those first days of con- 
fusion, he became agent for Massachu- 
setts at Washington, and brought order 
out of chaos for his own State before 
joining the army. His powers of com- 
mand and organization gained him rapid 
promotion. He served with distinction 
in the Peninsula campaigns of M‘Clellan, 
and, after Antietam, was selected to 
carry the captured standards to Washing- 
ton. He raised a second cavalry regi- 
ment at home in the winter of 1862. 
He was placed in command of the cavalry 
force which protected Washington during 
the dark days of 1863. In Sheridan’s 
brilliant campaign of 1864, he com- 
manded the cavalry brigade, of four 
regular regiments, and the 2nd Massa- 
chusetts volunteeer cavalry. He had thir- 
teen horses shot under him before the 
battle of Cedar Creek, on October 19th ; 
was badly wounded early in that day, 
and lifted on to his fourteenth horse to 
lead the final charge, so faint, that he 
had to give his orders in a whisper. 
Urged by those round him to leave the 
field, he pressed on to the critical point 
of attack; and himself led the last 
charge which ended one of the most 
obstinate battles of the war. It is the 
death of this nephew which wrung 
from his uncle the lines which occur in 
one of the last “ Biglow Papers,” pub- 
lished in one of last winter’s numbers of 
the Atlantic Magazine— 


** Wut’s words to them whose faith and truth 
On War’s red techstone rang true metal ; 
Who ventured life, an’ love, an’ youth 
For the gret prize o’ deth in battle ? 
To him who, deadly hurt, agen 
Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the bolt of men 
That rived the rebel line asunder ? 
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« °Ta’n’t right to hev the young go fust, 

All throbbin’ full o’ gifts and graces, 
Leaving life’s paupers dry as dust 

To try and make b’lieve fill their places ; 
Nothin’ but tells us wut we miss ; 

Ther’s gaps our lives can’t never say in, 
An’ that world seems so fur from this, 

Lef? for us loafers to grow grey in.” 


He died next day of his wounds, leaving 
a widow of twenty, himself not thirty. 
The Gazette, in which his commission as 
general was published, did not reach the 
army till after his death. Sheridan, 
with the generosity which most of the 
great Northern captains have shown, de- 
clared that the country could better 
have spared himself, and that there was 
no one quality of a soldier which he 
could have wished added to Charles 
Lowell. 

My first example, then, gives us one 
family, in which there was no soldier 
in 1860, losing eight young men under 
thirty in little more than three years’ 
fighting. 

I have mentioned the name of Motley 
above. Let us se¢ how it fared with his 
circle. Hehas assured me more thanonce, 
that of his own immediate family there 
were fewer than the average in the ranks ; 
but he had at least five near relatives 
serving,—three Lothrops, one of whom 
was killed in Louisiana ; Major Motley, 
badly wounded in Virginia early in 1864 ; 
and Major Stackpole, another highly- 
distinguished graduate of Harvard, who 
served through the whole war, and has 
now resumed his practice as a barrister. 
Miss Motley married Captain Ives, a 
gentleman of fortune in Rhode Island, 
who was travelling in Europe when the 
war broke out. He volunteered into the 
navy, commanded the Potomac flotilla, 
and accompanied Burnside’s expedition 
to S. Carolina, where he contracted the 
illness of which he has since died. His 
cousin Robert Ives, also a man of large 
fortune, volunteered into the army, and 
was killed at Antietam. I believe they 
were the two last men who bore the 
name of Ives in their State. 

The name of Wadsworth is better 
known here than most American names 
in consequence of its English con- 
nexion, The head of the family was a 
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country-gentleman living on his estates 
at Geneses, in New York State, up to 
1860, with a family of three sons and 
three daughters. At the news of the 
attack on the Union troops in Balti- 
more he instantly chartered a steamer, 
lozded her with provisions, and sent her 
up the Potomac—a most timely aid 
to the capital. He acted as aide-de- 
camp to M‘Dowell, and was his right- 
hand man in the Bull Run campaign, 
his “ youngest as well as his oldest aide ;” 
was made a general soon afterwards ; 
and, after several campaigns, was placed 
in command at Washington. His repu- 
tation as an officer had now become such 
that at the beginning of the last cam- 
paign every corps commander of the army 
of the Potomac applied to the War 
Department to have him with them 
as brigadier. He was killed in the 
wilderness in the last advance on Rich- 
mond. His three sons have all served, 
the youngest having enlisted at sixteen. 
Thus every man in the family served ; 
and the only married daughter is the 
widow of Colonel Montgomery Ritchie, 
one of two brothers, both of whom 
served with distinction, one to the sacri- 
fice of his life by the same subtle disease 
which struck down Captain Ives. 

I could go to any length, for my ac- 
quaintance with Americans is large, and 
I scarcely know a man who has not lost 
some relative in the war. But, apart from 
one’s own acquaintance, there is scarcely 
one of the famous colonial and revolu- 
tionary names which has not been repre- 
sented. The Jays, Adamses, Schuylers, 
Livingstones, Van Reugselaers, have not 
failed their country in her second great 
need ; and have fought well, and worked 
hard, though the present holders of 
these honovred names, mostly quite 
young men, have not had time to reach 
their ancestors’ places, The bearers of 
great names, I take it, do not get such 
a start in the States as with us at home. 
A descendant (grandson, I believe) of 
Alexander Hamilton, however, became 
a general, while several of his cousins 
remained in lower ranks. Colonel 
Fletcher Webster, only surviving son of 
Daniel Webster, was killed in Virginia. 
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Perhaps the man who excited most the 
hopes and martial enthusiasm of Ameri- 
cans in the first months of the war was 
Major Theodore Winthrop, grandson 
of the famous Governor John Winthrop, 
scholar, traveller, poet, athlete, who was 
killed at the disastrous battle of Great 
Bethel, June 10th, 1861. A son of 
General Porter, who was distinguished 
in the last war with us, fell as a colonel 
in the spring campaign of 1864. Even 
the families famous, as yet, for wealth 
only have not shrunk from the fighting ; 
one Astor, at least, and Cuttings, Scher- 
merhorns, Lydigs, and others, having 
held their own in the volunteer ranks. 

Or, let us come to names more familiar 
than any other Transatlantic ones to us— 
the Boston group. Longfellow’s young 
son (Charlie, as 1 hear all men call him) 
has managed to fight a campaign, and 
get badly hit in Louisiana, at an age 
when our boys are thinking of their 
freshman’s term at Oxford. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes (junior), poet, artist, 
Greek scholar, virtuoso, has been twice 
—I was going to say killed—well, shot 
through the body and neck, and again 
in the heel ; and, having fought through 
all to the end of the war, is again busy 
with brush and pen. Olmstead has 
fought, with mightier weapons than rifled 
cannon, at the head of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. Of four brothers Dwight, two 
were killed, and a third fought his way to 
general. Whittiers, Appletons, Lorings, 
Crowninshields, Dehons—but I will tax 
my readers’ patience nolonger with rolls of 
names which, perhaps, to most of them, 
will be names, and nothing more! Let 
this last summing up of the work of 
men of birth and position in one State 
suflice : (I choose Massachusetts again, 
because, thanks to Governor Andrew, we 
have more accurate returns as to her, over 
here, than as to any other State). Since 
the declaration of war, 434 officers from 
Massachusetts have been killed—9 gene- 
rals, 16 colonels, 17 lieutenant-colonels, 
20 majors, 15 surgeons, 2 chaplains, 110 
captains, and 245 lieutenants. Of the 
35 general officers from that State, 10 
only have escaped wounds. 

Of all the living graduates of Harvard 
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(the university of highest repute in 
America), one-fifth, or, to be as accurate 
as possible, nineteen and some fraction 
per cent., have served with the army. At 
Yale College, the percentage has been 
even higher. Conceive astruggle which 
should bring one in every five of men 
who have taken degrees at Oxford and 
Cambridge under fire, and which should 
call on us, besides our regular army, to 
keep on foot and recruit for three years 
a volunteer army five times as large as 
our present one! 

Such plain facts and returns as these 
will, I am sure, convince the last sceptic 
— if there be one left amongst us at this 
Yule tide, 1865,—that New England has 
not spared of her best blood in the great 
day of the Lord, under the burthen and 
heat of which the whole North has 
reeled and staggered indeed, but with- 
out ever bating heart or hope, and always 
gaining fresh power, through three years 
of war which have seemed—nay, which 
have been—a life-time. In such crises 
time is not measured by years or days. 
The America which looked on, paralyzed 
and doubtful, when John Brown pro- 
phesied all these things on his way to 
the scaffold, kissing a negro child as he 
passed along, while Stonewall Jackson 
and his pupils guarded the gibbet—tle 
America of State sovereignty and Dred 
Scott law, in which the Gospel news 
meant avowedly “Good will to white 
men,” and abolitionism was loathed as 
a vulgar and mischievous fanaticism— 
is as far behind us to-day for all practi- 
cal purposes as the England of the 
Stuarts, or the France of the Regency. 
What this means, for the old world as 
well as for the new, I will not pause to 
consider. My estimate might raise smiles 
or provoke criticism amongst us, both of 
which (good as they are in their right 
time and place) I am anxious here to 
avoid. 

I prefer at parting to endeavour to 
put my readers in sympathy with the 
spirit, the heart, and conscience, of the 
North, in the presence of their astound- 
ing success. I cannot do this better 
than by a glance at the Commemoration 
of the living and dead soldiers of 
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Harvard University. Commemoration 
Day at Harvard, in July, 1865, must 
indeed have stamped itself indelibly on 
the memories of all those sons of the 
first of American universities who were 
present at the gathering. To me, I 
own, even the meagre reports one got 
over here in the American papers were 
unspeakably touching. The irrepres- 
sible joy of a people delivered, after 
years of stern work and patient waiting, 
from an awful burthen, almost too heavy 
for mortal shoulders to bear, tempered, 
as it was, by the tenderest sympathy for 
the families of the fallen, and a solemn 
turning to give glory and thanks with full 
heart to that God who giveth victory, and 
healeth wounded spirits, and standeth 
above His people as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land—the mingled ery 
of triumph, and agony, and trust, and 
love, which went up from the very heart 
of that meeting—must ever, to my mind, 
rank amongst the most noble, the most 
sublime pieces of history of the century 
in which we are living, Let the reader 
consider the following as compared with 
ordinary commemoration poetry. The 
first is the hymn written for the com- 
memoration service by Robert Lowell— 


** Thy work, O God, goes on in earth, 
With shouts of war, and harvest songs : 
A ready will is all our worth ; 

To Thee our Maker all belongs. 


** Thanks for our great and dear, who knew 
To lavish life great meeds to earn ; 
Our dead, our living, brave and true, 
To each who served Thee in his turn. 


“¢ Show us true life as in Thy Son; 
Breathe through our flesh the Holy Ghost ; 
Then earth’s strongholds are stormed and 
won ; 
Then man dies faithful at his post. 


** They crowd behind us to this shade, 
The youth who own the coming years ; 


Be never God, or land, betrayed, 
By any son our Harvard rears !” 


My second quotation shall be a stanza 
from the Commemoration Ode, by the 
best known member of the family, James 
tussell Lowell, author of the “ Biglow 
Papers "— 
‘“* Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast found 
release ! 


Thy God, in these distempered days, _ 
Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of His 


ways, 
And through thine enemies hath wrought 
thy peace, 
* Bow down in prayer and praise ! 
O Beautiful ! my Country! ours once more! 
Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevelled hair 
O’er such sweet brows as never other wore, 
And letting thy set lips, 
Freed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 
The rosy edges of their smile lay bare, 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it, 
Among the Nations bright beyond compare ¢ 
What were our lives without thee ? 
What all our lives to save thee ? 
We reck not what we gave thee ; 
We will not dare to doubt thee ; 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare!” 


Was ever truer, or braver, ring struck 
out of the metal of which English- 
speaking men are made? If so, I for 
one have yet to learn when, and where. 
And now at this Christmas time, when 
their tremendous storm-cloud has broken 
up, and nothing but a light streak or 
two of vapour is to be seen in their 
heavens, let us seize this precious 
moment, never to recur again in their 
or our history, and, by graceful and loyal 
word and deed, show them that we 
honour, as it deserves, the work they 
have done for the world since the elec- 
tion of 1860, and can sympathize with 
their high hopes for the future of their 
continent with no jealousy or distrust, 
as brethren of the same stock, and 
children of the same Father. 
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RECENT 


Our literature—like our commerce, our 
house-building, or our railway system— 
grows and spreads at a wonderful rate ; 
on the whole, doubtless, with beneficial 
result; yet who has not sometimes 
sighed for a despotic hand to prune 
its luxuriance and chastise its follies ? 
Mr. Matthew Arnold decides, perhaps 
rightly, against the expediency of intro- 
ducing into this country any formal criti- 
cal institution like the French Academy, 
but suggests that 


“The mob of gentlemen who write with ease,” 


(in Pope’s happier time there seems to 
have been no mob of ladies similarly 
gifted) should exercise the functions of 
a just and severe criticism all the more 
vigilantly over their own and others’ 
performances. It cannot be denied that 
there is too little of this wholesome 
severity at present. 

“Scribimus indocti doctique poémata 
passim: ” we all endeavour to catch, but 
few of us to correct, the ear of the 
public. Yet, as the Bankruptey Court 
purifies commerce from rotten specula- 
tions, and parliamentary committees, 
however imperfect as tribunals, do 
knock on the head many worthless 
railway schemes, it is much to be 
wished that criticism, instead of suffer- 
ing itself to be deluged by the flood or 
silenced by the din that issues inces- 
santly from all our literary workshops, 
should assert its right and its function 
more stiffly than ever, should lash what 
is carelessly, correct what is imperfectly 
done, and mercilessly decapitate what 
should never have been done at all. 
Bad work, run up flimsily according to 
a bad design, is better out of the way ; 
masons and carpenters know how to 
pull down as well as to construct ; and, 
should the journeyman of literature 
refrain from necessary works .of demo- 
lition, because it is a dirty and dis- 
agreeable business, and a few bats and 
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owls, resenting their dislodgment, may 
flit and flap around his head? By the 
shade of Gifford, no! Criticism should 
not spare conceit or folly, though arrived 
at a second edition, nor let nonsense 
pass, though circulating in its fiftieth 
thousand. 

There is a certain class of popular 
novels, of which one or two specimens 
lie before us, which bears a considerable 
resemblance to the poetry which, under 
the name of “Laura Matilda,” was 
ridiculed by Gifford, and burlesqued by 
thetwo Smiths. Both are distinguished 
by an extravagant and inflated style of 
expression, the effect of which is much 
heightened by a succession of ludicrous 
blunders, Both were evidently de- 
signed by their authors to produce a 
notable impression on the feelings ; and 
both produce no impression at all upon 
any reasonable being, beyond one either 
of amusement or weariness, according 
to the particular chapter or stanza that 
he may be perusing. But the poetry 
belongs to a more somnolent period 
than ours; its aim was to produce 
melting rather than startling effects. 
The jaded palate of the habitual reader 
of fiction in our day requires more 
stimulating food ; rose-water sentiment 
and namby-pamby' philosophy have 
ceased to charm him. The fair authoress 
of “ Taken upon Trust,” who, since she 
has published previously two or three 
successful novels, may be supposed to 
know how to cater to the wants of 
public, treats us in this, her latest 
work, to a literary feast, in which 
murder, theft, personation, forgery, and 
the like, are the principal ingredients. 
Of her capacity for writing English 
some idea may be formed when we say 
that she writes “colloquist” for collo- 
cutor, “refreshened” for refreshed, 
“abided” for abode, “laid” for lay, 
“volk” for yoke, “commiserately” for 
compassionately. Her acquaintance with 
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English grammar is illustrated by such 
sentences as “1 wonder who he’s waiting 
for,” and “whom Lord Ashington per- 
ceived was a stranger to him ;” passages 
in which the second blunder balances 
the first, on the same beautiful principle 
of compensation which makes the 
Cockney enrich as many words by the 
illegitimate addition, as he impoverishes 
by the illegitimate abstraction, of the 
“h.” Her idioms and phrases some- 
times have a smack of the servants’ 
hall ; her messengers “run of errands,” 
and wives are “aggravated” by their 
husbands ; sometimes they are purely 
Malapropian and absurd, as in the sen- 
tence, “ the strong man who had seemed 
so redolent of life and energy,” or, “ had 
felt some symptoms of regret,” or, 
“Thomson gave the necessary orders 
for the restoration of his guest,” where 
we learn from the context that restora- 
tion is used in the sense of entertain- 
ment. 

The book, as we have before intimated, 
is full of what stage-managers call 
“heavy business.” It opens with an 
inquest on the body of a disagreeable 
person, named Adolphus Raynham 
Fletcher, whom the authoress had pre- 
viously murdered in the last chapter of 
“Such Things Are,”—the second novel 
of the trilogy, of which “ Recommended 
to Mercy,” and “ Taken upon Trust,” are 
the opening and concluding pieces. 
The result of the inquest is the finding 
of a verdict of wilful murder against 
the murdered man’s wife, without a 
particle of pertinent evidence, or the 
faintest attempt to indicate a motive. 
Her incarceration in Clerkenwell Gaol 
follows. The person on whom the 
reader’s suspicion falls at the end of 
“Such Things Are” is a Miss Florence 
Harley, who had both a strong motive 
for putting Fletcher out of the way, 
because he had declared his intention 
of revealing to her affianced lover the 
trifling circumstance of her having been 
seduced the year before, and also, 
through a chance visit to the house, had 
a good opportunity of putting in his 
composing-draught the strychnine which 
carried him off. But, as she advanced 
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in the composition of “Taken upon 
Trust,” the authoress appears to have 
been smitten with compunction. Why, 
after all, should she saddle such an 
odious crime upon a lovely and interest- 
ing female ; was there no vulgar fellow 
among her secondary personages upon 
whom the guilt could be transferred ? 
So with a great deal of pains, andat the 
cost of a ludicrous amount of discrepancy 
and incongruity in her story, she substi- 
tutes for Florence Harley, who had in 
the meantime become Mrs. Bernard, a 
discharged butler of the name of 
Thomson ; though she utterly fails in 
the attempt to show that he had a 
motive for, or could in any way have 
benefited by, the murder. However, all 
ends well ; Thomson is hanged ; Florence 
dies ; her husband, the Rev. Mr. Bernard, 
consoles himself by marrying a former 
flame, Susan Brigham ; Mrs. Fletcher is 
let out of prison; Marion Clavering’s 
brute of a husband is left on the point 
of death, and we see that she will 
make a happy marriage with the man 
with whom she has been flirting; 
sernard’s brother is reconciled to his 
wife, whose feelings are wonderfully 
relieved by the discovery that she is the 
‘Illegitimate child of an earl, instead of 
the legitimate offspring of a murderer ; 
the humpbacked and low-lived claimant 
of the Ashington peerage is disposed of 
by consumption; and so exeunt omnes, 
Some may be puzzled to imagine how 
this rudis indigestaque moles — these 
thousand pages of ill-cohering and un- 
grammatical narrative—can find either 
readers or a publisher. But let us con- 
sider the circumstances of the reading 


class. It swells every day, owing, 
chiefly, to the immense and continual 
expansion of our industry. Every 


new row of suburban villas at one of 
our great towns, every new ship or 
steamer that is launched, every railway 
that is opened, every factory that is 
built, betoken an increase, not only in 
the class of those who have made, or 
are making, their fortunes, but also in 
the class of intelligent ministrants to 
these, such as clerks, book-keepers, sur- 
veyors, engineers, merchant-captains, and 
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the like. Now both these classes of 
persons—and not only they but their 
wives and families—as their numbers 
increase, directly swell the reading class, 
since their employments presuppose a 
certain amount of education, and admit 
in ordinary cases of sufficient leisure for 
some degree of mental cultivation. Un- 
foriunately, as has been lately pointed 
out in various quarters, the great im- 
perfections of our middle-class education 
imply in the majority of these persons, 
when thus placed in the way of obtain- 
ing wealth, and in the possession of 
some leisure, a previous culture little 
adapted to fit them for making the most 
of their opportunities. If they read 
Chambers’s Miscellany, it is well; but 
most of them probably give their patron- 
age to something more sensational ; and 
those who read novels are more likely 
to enjoy “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” or 
“ Miriam May,” than “ Pendennis” or 
“The Caxtons.” Those who launch 
upon the book-sea with no better pre- 
vious training than the greater number 
of our middle-class schools supply, will 
be deterred by no amount of bad taste, 
bad English, and literary crudity, from 
reading what is suited to the barbarous 
condition of their intelligence. So the 
law of supply and demand works ; and, 
to meet the notions of such readers, a 
plentiful crop of like-minded writers 
arises ; and an unprecedented circulation 
of worthless books is the inevitable 
result. The only remedy for this state 
of things, which can strike at the root 
of the evil, is the improvement of the 
quality of middle-class education. But 
in the mean time criticism has an office 
to perform ;—as the conservator of our 
language and the guardian of our literary 
traditions, it is bound to strike at the 
misgrowths which corrupt the one and 
do discredit to the other. 

In the large reading class which has 
been just briefly described, there are 
of course many gradations and sub- 
divisions ; and so there are correspond- 
ing varieties of the novel offered for 
their mental food. That extremely low 
level, in point of form as well as matter, 
which the extracts above quoted would 


indicate, is perhaps not often reached. 
Something more brilliant and intellectual 
is required for a large subdivision. 
Business,— manufactures -— engineering 
—bringing men as they do into close 
contact with the facts and laws of 
nature—compelling them to the con- 
stant exercise of their understanding on 
those facts, and demanding the constant 
and ready application of means to ends, 
are great sharpeners of the wits; and 
it is probable that the teading and 
manufacturing classes are indefinitely 
cleverer than the agricultural classes are 
now, or than their own slow-going un- 
scientific predecessors were in the past 
centuries. These pursuits are favour- 
able to the development of cleverness— 
less so, as managed with us, to the 
genesis of nobleness. A crop of novels, 
clever but ignoble, is suited to this 
mental state, and is constantly produced 
to gratify it. Of such novels we may 
take “ Respectable Sinners,” as a by no 
means unfavourable specimen. Neither 
bad English, nor bad grammar, need be 
looked for here ; a piece of clever, bril- 
liant, dashing composition is before us ; 
a writer with all her wits about her, 
who can say something smart and 
ielling about everything and every- 
body, is not likely to fall into blunders 
so easily avoidable. But the constant 
sparkle becomes fatiguing ; and, when we 
seek for literary qualities higher than 
this Corinthian smartness, we do not 
find them. Of literary art, of plot and 
its involution, the book is innocent. A 
pretty woman elopes with a handsome 
captain in the first chapter, and marries 
him without her father’s consent; her 
pretty daughter does much the same in 
the second volume : this second marriage 
turns out ill at first, the husband being 
selfish, and addicted to “ making love 
to other men’s wives ;” but in the third 
volume he sows his wild oats for no 
particular reason, comes in for a fortune, 
is forgiven by his angelic wife, and all 
ends well. With so much talent, the 
authoress might do better than this ; to 
brilliancy a vigorous self-restraint might 
ald firmness of touch—an endowment 
without which nothing solid or precious 
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can be produced in literature ; and plan 
and purpose might inform her pages 
with a steady light far different from 
the cold glitter which is all that mere 
cleverness can give. But there is a 
crowd of clever people waiting to read 
what she writes, to whom culture is 
unknown, and who miss nothing, feel 
no void, because the work that fillips 
them is not noble, is constructed upon 
no elevated and consistent plan. “ As 
is the people, so are the priests.” 

The lover of his kind, observing the 
continual issue from the mint of human 
intelligence of these imperfect pieces of 
workmanship, many of them so clumsy 
in execution, some of very base metal, 
yet all launched without let or hindrance 
into general circulation, is disposed at 
first to view the prospect with dismay, 
and to question the utility of novel- 
reading, and the lawfulness of novel- 
writingaltogether. Considerations crowd 
upon him of the fearful waste of time, 
the unsettling of the mind, the sugges- 
tion of ideas and enterprises incapable 
of ; being realized, the exaggeration of 
feeling on the one hand, and the waste 
or prostitution of talent on the other. 

sut, apart from the absolute incompa- 
tibility of any system of press restraint 
with the temper of our countrymen, and 
the ideas current in Europe, let us say 
at once that all such systems are in 
themselves, with the one exception to 
be mentioned presently, false and mis- 
chievous, and that freedom is ultimately 
best for society. The exception relates 
to works which are evidently contra 
bonos mores, not only in particular de- 
tails, but in their whole plan and pur- 
pose ; works which Hume and Bentham 
would place under the ban of the police 
as mercilessly as St. Augustine or the 
Bishop of Orleans. But, short of these’ 
vicious misgrowths, which society, repre- 
sented by Government, may lawfully 
suppress for its own protection, there is 
no kind of novel in regard to which the 
arguments in favour of its free circula- 
tion would not outweigh those in favour 
of its suppression. For, be it remem- 
bered, the reasoning of Milton in the 
“Areopagitica” as to the general evils of 


a censorship—that it acts as a clog upon 
invention and the communication of 
ideas; that it demands in the censors 
powers of retrospect, foresight, insight, 
and impartial judgment, which it is vain 
to expect from ordinary men ; that it is 
certain to stifle many good books, and 
give undue encouragement to many mean 
and stupid books—has never been an- 
swered, and is in fact unanswerable ; 
so that all which we need concern our- 
selves to prove in the case of any par- 
ticular novel, however apparently mis- 
chievous in tendency, is the further point 
that, upon the whole the good effects of 
its circulation are likely to transcend 
the bad, or at least may conceivably do 
so. An instance or two will make our 
meaning clear. Perhaps no novel ever 
appeared which seemed at first sight 
to offend so outrageously against public 
decency, and the moral sense and sen- 
timent of mankind, as Voltaire’s “ Can- 
dide.” And doubtless it has done much 
mischief. Yet is not mankind the better 
after all for having learnt the lesson, 
though coarsely and scoffingly conveyed, 
which “Candide” was designed to teach ? 
Was it not well that the flimsy and 
hypocritical optimism, which a certain 
class of divines and philosophers em- 
ployed and still employ themselves in 
fostering, should be rudely pulled to 
pieces ; that we should all see the neces- 
sity of including in our analysis a number 
of awkward and painful facts which 
seem to be built up in the constitution 
of the world and of human nature, as a 
preliminary to the construction of any 
synthesis that will hold water ? 

Perhaps the case of novels such as 
“Jack Sheppard,” by Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth, is still stronger. Can we con- 
ceive the possibility of any good arising 
to any one from reading that spicy pub- 
lication, compared to the obvious risk of 
the derangement of his ideas respecting 
meum and tuum? And the risk is not 
imaginary. There appeared a police case 
in the papers a few months ago, of a boy 
tried and convicted of theft, whom the 
evidence showed to have been incited 
to the act by a desire to tread in the 
footsteps of the Newgate hero, whose 
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adventures he had become acquainted 
with through the pages of that fasci- 
nating romance. But let us scan the 
matter closely. What the boy would 
really derive from the book would be a 
spirit of adventurous daring, an adimira- 
tion for intrepidity, coolness, nerve, self- 
reliance, and so on. That Mr. Ainsworth 
should invest a housebreaker with all 
these attractive qualities was no doubt 
a grave fault in morals and art,—a fault 
which the foolish boy had to expiate in 
durance vile. Let us, however, follow 
him a little farther. If we suppose him 
to have been sent to gaol, there to mix 
with and take lessons from felons such 
as they really are, not such as his fancy 
had painted them, we must indeed admit 
that the ultimate effect upon his character 
of his readings in British fiction would 
most probably have been disastrous. 
That, however, is simply an argument 
against our iniquitous system of prison 
discipline, at least against what was our 
system. Fortunately we have grown a 
little wiser. In point of fact, if we 
mistake not, the boy was sent to a 
reformatory. These institutions, as they 
at presentexist, are not faultless ; but 
the admirable results which have been 
obtained at some of them warrant us in 
looking with great hope on their eventual 
influence for good. The Red Lodge at 
Bristol, for instance, conducted by Miss 
Carpenter, has effected permanent moral 
cures in a very large number of cases. 
Placed then at such a reformatory— 
exposed to salutary converging influ- 
ences—a sensible chaplain, a rigid dis- 
cipline, regular and suitable work, 
punishment for misdoing, and marks, 
ie. privilege and reward, for well-doing, 
—the original enterprising bent of his 
nature not crushed, but guided out of 
wrong paths into right—whe will say 
that the boy in question might not have 
eventual cause to be thankful for the 
mental stimulus which even “Jack Shep- 
pard” had afforded him, so soon as he 
had learned to employ his energies in 
serving instead of preying upon his fel- 
low-creatures ? Even, then, in the case 
of such books as “ Jack Sheppard,” the 
circumstance that there is a possibility 


of eventual good, added to the over- 
whelming weight of the general con- 
siderations in favour of freedom, forbid 
us to desire the imposition of any ex- 
ternal restraint whatever on their circu- 
lation. 

It happens not seldom that there is 
just one point which gives a certain 
value to a novel, and makes its appear- 
ance temporarily useful, though in every 
other point it may be useless or per- 
nicious. Thus it is with a certain class 
of novels which, though their authors 
had no such intention, act as a criticism 
on the defective education of our day. 
Take, for instance, “ Held in Bondage,” 
by Onida. There is just one truth which 
this clever, flashy book would impress 
upon a sensible person, and that is, 
the inconceivable amount of harm 
which the narrowness and dulness of 
our public school and college education 
is doing to the minds and characters of 
many youngmen. Nothing but classics 
and mathematics : the former taught in 
a dull insular traditional way—the latter 
presented as an alternative for classics, 
with all the repulsive array of technical 
terms and abstract methods, and rather 
as an end in itself than as the means to 
the attainment of exact knowledge re- 
specting physical realities, to a crowd of 
young men and boys who have neither 
the brains nor the patience to make out 
for themselves the value of the study. 
The consequence is that many clever 
and wilful men, like Onida, after going 
through this routine, look back upon it 
with contempt, and finding that they 
can pick up a good deal of general know- 
ledge, and what they call experience, 
while ranging through the world at their 
own will—seeing also that many of 
those who gain the honours in the edu- 
eitional field are after all dull and one- 
sided fellows—they vote Latin and 
Greek a mistake and a nuisance, and 
ery up the education given by “the 
world,” and “the experience of life.” 
But they suffer negatively from the edu- 
cational system as much, or more, than 
the classical book-worms whom they 
despise suffer positively ; the latter are 
turned out pedants—they barbarians. 
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Culture repudiates both alike. But the 
barbarians are not so modest as the pe- 
dants ; they have a soul above the humble 
utilities of school-books and dictionaries ; 
brimful, as they think, of large and 
burning thoughts, they will instruct and 
delight mankind in three volumes. “I!” 
exclaims De Vigne, Onida’s pattern bar- 
barian, “ chained down to the limits of 
“a commentator’s studies, or a Hellen- 
“ ist’s labours! Heaven forbid!” What 
a dreary waste of time for one who 
“knows twenty times more of modern 
“literature and valuable available infor- 
‘‘ mation” than his tutor Dr. Primrose, 
“and fifty times more of the world and 
“its ways.” So these ambitious gentle- 
men take pen in hand and rush into the 
literary arena, not doubting that distine- 
tion here is as easy and certain as in the 
hunting-field. Unfortunately the Pe- 
gasus, on which they imagine themselves 
to be riding, turns out too often a half- 
bred hack, and spills them in the first 
ditch. To men of letters they afford as 
much amusement as an _ ill-mounted 
sporting tailor affords to themselves. In 
spite of their profound acquaintance 
with modern literature, and “ valuable 
available information” of all sorts, we 
find them calling Louise de Querouaille 
“ Louise de Keroualle,” and speaking of 
some one as being “in far too mal odeur.” 
Coruscations is spelt “corruscations,” 
though we admit the printer may be in 
fault here. And then, with their sove- 
reign contempt for the classics, why will 
they not be wise enough to steer clear 
of classical literature and mythology 
altogether? Why will they talk of 
“Ulysses, or Atrides, or Agamemnon,” 
forcing us to suppose that they conceive 
of the two last as distinct personages ; 
and invent a nominative singular for the 
noun “minutie ;” and use the “cuz 
bono” in a wrong sense? This is a 
sample of blunders, culled from the first 
hundred and twenty pages of “ Held in 
Bondage ;”—no doubt it could be cor- 
respondingly increased, if we could spare 
time to read the remaining seven hun- 
dred and eighty. Yet the hero from 
whose instructive conversation these 
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gems are borrowed laments touchingly 
that he is “before his time.” He is a 
type, we suppose, of the state of man in 
some distant future age, when the lite- 
rary cataclysm sometimes talked of shall 
have swallowed up all our books, and 
left us in a state of blissful and primitive 
ignorance. 

We return, however, to the point 
from which we started, and maintain 
that for the sake of the one true and 
forcible impression left by this book— 
the defectiveness of the education given 
at our superior schools—it is good for 
society that “‘ Held in Bondage,” and 
other works of its class, should circulate 
freely. Their advocacy of false freedom 
and barbarous ignorance will have but a 
limited and temporary effect ; the truth 
which they unconsciously teach will 
sink into thoughtful minds, and help 
forward in due time the needed re- 
formation. 

But, if it be granted that there should 
be free trade in novels, and that the 
system of protection and prohibition is 
as great a mistake in the interchange of 
thought as in the interchange of goods, 
does it therefore follow that novels, as a 
whole, do more good than harm? Per- 
haps not ; still all truths hang together, 
and the shrewdest observers of the 
phenomena of civilization are becoming 
more and more unanimous in the con- 
viction that the unshackled circulation 
of thoughts and speculations is not only 
a negative good—that is, that an over- 
plus of evil would result from the 
opposite system—but also a positive 
good, inasmuch as from the collision 
and comparison of minds new tendencies 
are evolved, new courses suggested and 
followed, the general scope of which is 
to the augmentation of human virtue 
and happiness. In order to believe 
this, no greater amount of optimism is 
required than the persuasion that most 
men mean well, that an immense majority 
of persons wish to deal honestly rather 
than roguishly, to speak truth rather 
than tell lies, to serve rather than to 
harm one another. With those who 
will not admit thus much we cannot 
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argue ; we only say that the exigencies 
of some doctrinal system, some cherished 
theory of human depravity, blind their 
eyes to the facts. 

To show how the general principle 
here stated to be applicable to all litera- 
ture holds good in the particular case 
of novels is a task, not indeed without 
difficulty, yet practicable. Of course, 
no one denies that great mischiefs arise 
in individual cases ; such as the emascu- 
lation of mind arising from an indulgence, 
not followed up by practice, in exciting 
and stimulating food—vain day-dreams 
and longings for the unattainable—di- 
vorce from and disrelish for the hard 
world of fact—and many others. Still, 
un the whole, it may be boldly main- 
tained that novels minister to culture ; 
and, when we have said that, we have 
already given sentence in their favour. 

se it remembered that all our remarks 
have principally in view the needs and 
interests of that great and growing 
middle class which supplies the vast 
majority of novel-readers, just as a 
statesman, in estimating the productive- 
ness of taxation, relies chiefly on those 
taxes the incidence of which is upon 
the great masses of the population. 
Well, then, is it not a good thing that 
the energetic and quick-witted man of 
business, and not only he, but his wife, 
and sons, and daughters, should be 
taught that there are things which mere 
practical energy cannot accomplish, and 
which no amount of money can buy— 
spiritual powers—faculties of observa- 
tion, imagination, memory, description, 
which he is forced to confess are of a 
higher order than his own—depths of 
passion which he has never fathomed— 
heights of ambition beside which his 
own schemes of money-getting look poor 
and vulgar? Now there are many 
novels which can teach all this to him 
and his, and there are few so absolutely 
worthless as not to furnish him with 
some small portion of the lesson. And 
where is our typical middle-class family 
likely to get such instruction, if not 
from novels? Not from works of real 
science and philosophy, for ex hypothesi 
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it has not culture enough to comprehend 
them. Not from popularized science 
—pretiy stories about inventions, and 
machinery, and volcanoes, and Lord 
Rosse’s telescope ; all these things are 
partly in its own line, partly raise no 
feeling but wonder; at any rate, they 
are not above it; and culture is that 
which raises us from a lower level to a 
higher. 


“ Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man !” 


Not, alas ! (except under rare and happy 
circumstances) from the minister, priest, 
or rabbi, whose weekly addresses it 
listens to. The preachings of the con- 
vulsional school can only do it harm so 
far as culture is concerned; and the 
decent dulness of the normal pulpit 
can certainly do it no good. A good 
biography is often of service; but a 
good biography does not appear oftener 
than once in ten years. Novels flow in 
a perennial stream; they presuppose 
that the hearts and minds of their 
readers are what they are, not what 
theological conventions assume them to 
be ; daringly they strike the chords or 
passion and of hope ; freely they record 
the confessions of inquiring or doubt- 
ing spirits ; the ordinary reader cannot 
despise them, for they complete his own 
half thoughts, and give them back to 
him with a fluency and force of language 
which he knows he cannot approach. 
In spite of all drawbacks, they are 
paving the way for the easier and nobler 
relations which will cement the more 
graceful and humane society of the 
future. Till the time comes when 
theatres become true halls for the puri- 
fying and ennobling of the passions, 
when Art shall stoop to beautify and 
fill with melody the lowliest roof,— 
when the intimate knowledge of at least 
some one compartment of the goodly 
frame of the world we live in has become 
as common as now it is rare, and the 
absence of such knowledge is thought 
as disgraceful as it really is,—till then, 
we must put up with the shortcomings 
of the novels, and rejoice that there are 
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at least some sermons that sink deep 
and bear fruit, and some preachers that 
are listened to without weariness and 
perpetual inward dissent. 

The novel-writers on their side must 
really learn to treat somewhat less ex- 
clusively of love and marriage. Not of 
course that passion must be proscribed ; 
~—not that it will not always form the 
chief attractiveness of the novel, as it is 
the chief source of the happiness of life. 
But love is after all but one element in 
the nature and progress of a noble man 
or woman ; and when the marriage, and 
the honeymoon, and even the period of 
the birth of children, are over, life is as 
full of divine mystery, the activity of 
the mind as exultant, free, and buoyant, 
art as glorious, and science as immense 
and enthralling, as ever they seemed in 
the ecstatic days of passion. Truly says 
Emerson, “ The life of man is the true 
“ yomance, which, when it is valiantly 
“ conducted, will yield the imagination 
“a higher joy than any fiction.” Let 
the novelists look up to their great pro- 
totype, who—the master of the European 
mind when this nineteenth century 
began—still seems to look down, with 
serene breadth of vision, from that throne 
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where the hearts and minds of all nations 
have installed him, upon our half-truths, 
our morbidness, our uneasy strivings,— 
and study the structure, the internal 
proportions, the various themes, yet the 
unity of idea, which distinguish the 
greatest novel that literature can show 
—Wilhelm Meister. 


“Be Goethe's words your study and delight, 
Read them by day, and meditate by night.” 


Let his calmness rebuke their flashy 
cleverness, his universality reveal to 
them their own one-sidedness, his strict 
subjugation of impulse to art teach them 
to hate bad taste and exaggeration. 
From such a study, if honestly under- 
taken, two good results would be certain 
to follow; in the first place, many 
worthless books, now in process of par- 
turition, would be suppressed by their 
authors and never see the light of day ; 
in the second, those which did appear 
would approach nearer to the standard 
of excellence, would make the critic’s 
work lighter and more agreeable, and 
would be to society a benefit much less 
qualified than our existing novel-litera- 
ture can be pronounced to be. 


T. A. 


CRADOCK NOWELL: A TALE OF THE NEW FOREST. 


BY RICHARD DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Eoa was now sixteen years old, tall, and 
lithe, and graceful as the creepers of 
“tropic woodlands. Her face was of the 
clearest oval, a quick concise terse oval, 
such as we find in the eggs of wild 
birds rather than of tame ones. Her 
eyes were of bewildering brightness, 
always flashing, always in motion, rarely 
allowing the gazer a chance of guessing 
what their colour was. Very likely 
they were of no positive colour, but a 
pure dark lustre, such as a clear swift 
river has, when overhung by palm-trees. 
Her complexion, beautifully soft and 
No. 75, —vol. xu. 


even, was toned with a delicate eastern 
tinge, like that fawn-coloured light which 
sometimes flushes a cloudless sky before 
the midsummer sunrise. And her warm 
oriental blood suffused it, at the slightest 
emotion, as the leaping sun pervades 
that sky with a flood of limpid rubies. 
She had never been flattened by edu- 
cation: all her qualities and feelings, 
like her beauty, were in excess, You 
could see it in the quick rise and fall of 
her breath, in the sudden grace of her 
movements, in the infinite variety of 
her attitudes and aspects. Whatever 
she thought, she said at once ; yet none 
ever called her a bold girl, Her modes 
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of thought were as widely different from 
those of an English maiden, as a wild 
honeysuckle differs in form, habit, and 
scent, from a rose. She cared for no 
one’s opinion of her, any more than the 
wind cares how a tree swings; unless 
indeed it were one whom she loved, 
and then she would crawl to please him. 
For she loved with all her heart and 
soul, and hated with no less; and she 
always took care in either case to ap- 
prise the object of it. And yet, with 
all her depth of passion, Koa was pure 
of heart and mind,—ay, as pure as our 
own Amy. 

She soon recovered from her bruises, 
being perfectly healthy, and elastic as 
India-rubber. Nevertheless, she would 
not have been saved from that terrible 
sea, but for the generosity of poor 
Captain Roberts, and the gallantry of 
Bob Garnet. 

Now Bob was hurt rather seriously, 
and, being (as we are well aware) an 
uncommonly shy young fellow, he was 
greatly astonished, and shocked a little, 
when on the Friday morning a beautiful 
girl, very strangely dressed, ran to the 
side of his sofa, threw her arms round 
him, and kissed him till he was out of 
breath, and his face was wet with the 
dew of her tears. 

“ Oh, please don’t,” said Bob ; “I am 
sure I don’t deserve it.” 

“ Yes, you do; and I will marry you 
when I am old enough. I don’t know 
what you are like, and I don’t care two 
straws, directly they told me what you 
had done. Only I must have papa’s 
leave. Kiss me again, I like it. Now 
where is my darling papa ?” 

“What, don’t you know? Haven't 
they told you? Oh, poor thing!” 

At the tone of his voice she had 
leaped back, like a bird at the gun-flash, 
and stood with her little hands clasped 
on her head, her eyes with their deep 
light quivering, and the whole of her 
form swinging to and fro, from the wild 
push of sudden terror. Then she spoke 
with a hollow depth, which frightened 
Bob more than the kissing. 

“They told me that he was well, 
gone to his brother’s somewhere, and I 
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thought it wasn’t like him to leave me 
so, and—tell me the truth, or I'll shake 
you to pieces.” 

“ No, don’t,” said Bob, as she leaped 
at him ; “I have had shaking enough.” 

“Yes, you poor boy, and for my sake. 
I am a brute, I know. Tell me the 
truth, if you love me.” 

“Your dear father is dead. But they 
have found his body.” 

* Do you mean to say that God has 
been so wicked as to kill my father?” 

“God knows best,” said Bob; he 
could think of nothing else to say. 

‘No, He doesn’t. No, He doesn’t. 
No, He never knows anything. He 
couldn’t have known who he was, and 
how terribly I loved him, or He wouldn’t 
have the heart to doit. Oh, you wicked 
boy ; oh, you wicked boy. I will never 
forgive you for saving me. Hya, hya, 
hya!” 

Bob never saw such a thing before, 
and never will again. And he won't 
be much the loser ; although the sight 
was magnificent. The screams and 
shrieks of the clearest voice that ever 
puzzled echo brought up the landlord 
and landlady, and our good friend Rufus 
Hutton, who had set forth full speed 
from home on hearing about the Ali- 
wal, He caught Eoa in his arms, 
carried her back to her room, and dosed 
her. He gave her some Indian specific, 
some powder of a narcotic fungus, which 
he had brought on purpose. 

It stupefied her for nearly three days, 
and even then she awoke into the 
dreamy state of Nirwana, that bliss of 
semi-consciousness, like mild annihila- 
tion, into which the Buddha is absorbed, 
and to which all pious Buddhists look 
as their eternal happiness. Then she 
opened her delicate tapering arms, where 
you could see the grand muscles moving, 
but never once protruding, and she 
called for her darling father to come. 
Finding that he did not come, she was 
satisfied with some trifling answer, and 
then wanted to have Lob instead ; but 
neither was Bob forthcoming. 

On the very day when Dr. Hutton 
came to look for Eoa, Mr. Garnet found 
himself getting better from that wretched 
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low nervous fever into which his fright 
had thrown him. Then he asked Dr. 
Hutton whether there would be any 
danger in moving Robert, and finding 
that there would be none whatever, 
if it were carefully managed, he ordered 
a carriage immediately, and with some 
of his ancient spirit. The Crown, 
which had the cross-bar of its N set 
up the wrong way (as is done by-the-by 
on the roof of Hampton Court chapel, 
and in many other places) made public 
claim to be regarded as a “ commercial 
hotel and posting-house.” No Rush- 
ford folk having yet been known to 
post anything, except a letter at rare 
intervals, and a bill at rarer, this claim 
of the Crown had never been challenged, 
and strangers entertained a languid the- 
oretical faith in it. But Mr. Brown 
looked very blue when Bull Garnet in 
reviving accents ordered “a chaise and 
pair at the door in half-an-hour’s time ; 
a roomy chaise, if you please, because 
my son must keep his feet up.” 

“ Yes, sir; yes, to be sure, sir; I quite 
understand, sir. It shall be attended 
to, sir.” 

“Then why don’t you go and order it?” 

“To be sure, sir; I forgot. I will 
speak to Mrs. Brown, sir.” 

Mrs. Brown, being a woman of re- 
source, mounted the boy on her donkey, 
the only quadruped she possessed, but a 
“ wonner to go,” as the boy said, “ when 
you knows the right place to prog him 
in,” and sent him post-haste to Lyming- 
ton, whence the required conveyance 
arrived in about an hour and a half. 

Rufus Hutton, having promised to be 
at home that evening, left Eoa to sleep 
off her heavy soporific, and followed the 
carriage on horseback ; neither did he 
leave its track where the Ringwood 
Road turned off, for he had undertaken 
to tell Sir Cradock how his niece was 
getting on. He started nearly half-an- 
hour after the Lymington chaise, for 
Polly would never demean herself by 
trotting behind the “ posters.” “During 
that half-hour he drank hot brown 
brandy and water, although he could 
not bear it, to ingratiate him with Mrs, 
Brown for the sake of the poor Eoa. 


For Mrs. Brown had no other hot 
method of crowning the flowing bowl 
And now, while I think of it, let me 
warn all gentle and simple people whe 
deign on this tale of the New Forest, 
never to ask for pale brandy within the 
perambulations. How do you think 
they make it?) By mixing brown brandy 
with villainous gin. Rufus was up to 
this, of course; and, as he must take 
something for the good of the house, 
and to get at the kindly kernel of the 
heavy-browed hostess, he took that 
which he thought would be least for 
his own evil. Then, leaving Mrs. Brown 
(who, of course, had taken her own glass 
at his sole charge and largesse, after fifty 
times “Oh no, sir, never! Oh Lord, 
how my Brown would be shocked!),” 
having imbued that good Mrs. Brown, 
who really was not a bad woman— 
which means that she was a good one, for 
women have no medium—with a strong 
aromatic impression that he was a 
pleasant gentleman, and no pride, not a 
bit of it, in him, no more than you or me 
might,—off he trotted at a furious pace, 
smoking two cheroots at once. 

I believe that there was and is—for I 
am happy to say that he still inhales the 
breeze of life down his cigar, and looks 
browner and redder than ever—I be- 
lieve that, in spite of all his troubles in 
connexion with this story, which took a 
good deal out of him, there was and is 
no happier man in our merry England 
than the worthy Rufus Hutton. And, 
as all happiness is negative, and goes 
without our knowing it, and only be- 
comes a positive past for us to look 
back upon, so his went before it came, 
and goes or e’er it comes. And yet he 
enjoys it none the less ; he multiplies it 
by three for the past and by nine for 
the future, and he never finds it neces- 
sary to deduct for the present moment. 

Happy man who never thinks beyond 
salutary average, who can accept, in 
perfect faith, the traditions of his for- 
bears, and yet is shrewd enough to hope 
that his grandsons will discard at least 
a portion of them,—who looks upon 
the passing life as a thing he need not 
move in, a world which must improve 
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itself, and every day is doing it. And 
all the while he sympathises with his 
fellow men, enjoys a bit of human 
nature, laughs at the cross-purposes of 
native truth and training, loves what- 
ever he finds to be true, and does his 
best to foster it, is pleased with his after- 
dinner story, and feels universally cha- 
ritable ; then smiles at his wife, and 
kisses his children; and goes to bed 
with the firm conviction that they are 
worth all the rest put together. 

Yet this man’s happiness is not 
sound, because it is built upon selfish- 
ness. 

In Nowelhurst village Dr. Hutton 
met Mark Stote, the gamekeeper, who 
begged him to stop for a moment, just to 
hear a word or two. Rufus, after hear- 
ing his news, resolved to take the upper 
road to the Hall, past Mr. Garnet’s house ; 
it was not so very far out of his way, 
and perhaps he might be of service 
there, and—ah, yes, Dr. Hutton, this 
last was the real motive, though you 
may not have thought so—what a 
fine opportunity to discover something 
which plagued him! Perhaps I ought 
to say rather, the want of which was 
plaguing him. Rufus took so kind an 
interest in his neighbour’s affairs, that 
anything not thoroughly luculent in 
their dealings, mode of life or speech, 
or management of their households, was 
to him the subject-matter of continual 
mental seratchings. Ah, how genteel a 
periphrase, worthy of Bailey Kettle- 
drum ; how happily we have shown our 
horror of that English monosyllable, 
beginning with the third vowel, which 
must be (according to Dr. Aldrich) the 
correlative of scratch! Score two, and 
go on after Dr. Hutton. 

He overtook the Garnets twain just 
at their front gate, whence the house 
could not be seen, on account of a bank 
of evergreens. The maid came out with 
her cap flying off, and all her mind 
perturbed. Rufus Hutton, checking his 
mare, for the road was very narrow, 
heard the entire dialogue. 

“Oh, sir! oh, master! have you 
heard of it? Sucha thing to be sure!” 

* Heard of what, Sarah? Of course 
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I have heard of the great disaster at 
tushford.” 

“No, no. Here, sir, here! The two 
big trees is down on the house. It’s a 
mussy as Nanny and me wasn’t killed. 
And poor Miss Pearl have been in hys- 
terics ever since, without no dinner. 
There, you can hear her screeching now, 
worse than the mangle, ever so much.” 

Mr. Garnet did not say a word, but 
set off for the house full speed, even 
forgetting that Bob wanted help to get 
from the gate to the doorway. Rufus 
Hutton jumped down from his mare, 
and called to the driver to come and 
hold her, just for a minute or two; no 
fear of his horses bolting. Then, helping 
Bob to limp along, he followed through 
the shrubbery. When they came within 
full view of the house, he was quite 
amazed at the mischief. The two oaks 
interlocked had fallen upon it, and, 
crashing as they did from the height 
above, the breaches they made were 
hideous. They had cloven the house 
into three ragged pieces from the roof- 
ridge down to the first floor, where the 
solid joists had stopped them. It had 
happened in the afternoon of the second 
day of the tempest ; when the heart of 
the storm was broken, but tremendous 
squalls came now and then from the 
bright north-west. Mr. Garnet’s own 
bed was occupied by the tree which he 
detested. Pearl had screamed “ Judg- 
ment, judgment!” and danced among 
the ruins ; so the maid was telling Mr. 
Garnet, as he feared to enter his own door. 

“ Judgment for what?” asked Rufus 
Hutton, and Mr. Garnet seemed not to 
hear him. 

“T am sure I don't know, sir,” 
answered the maid, “for none of us 
done any harm, sir; unless it was the 
bottle of pickled onions, when master 
were away, and there was very few 
of them left, sir, very few, I do declare 
to you, and we thought they was 
on the turn, sir, and it seemed such a 
pity to waste them. And please, sir, 
we've all been working like horses, 
though frightened out of our lives ’most ; 
and we fetched down all the things 
from your room, where the cupboards 
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was broken open, for ’fraid it should 
come on to rain, sir; and we've taken 
all our meals standing, sir ; and made up 
a bed in the meat-screen, and another 
upon the dresser ; and Miss Pearl, what 
turns she have given us— Here she 
comes, I do declare.” 

“Dr. Hutton,” said Bull Garnet, 
hastily, “ good-bye ; I am much obliged 
to you. I shall see you, I hope, next 
week. Good-bye, good-bye. Excuse me.” 

But, before he could get him out of 
the way—for Rufus lingered strangely 
—Pearl Garnet came into the little 
hall, with her eyes distended fearfully. 
“There, there it is,” she cried, “there 
it is I tell you! No wonder the tree 
came down upon it. No wonder the 
house was crushed for it.” And she 
pointed to a shattered box, tilted up 
endwise, among a heap of account-books, 
clothes, and furniture. 

“Oh, yes, you may look at it. To be 
sure you may look at it. God would 
not have it hidden longer. I have 


done my best, God knows, and my heart 
knows, and my—TI mean that man there 


knows. Is there anything more I can 
do for you, anything more, dear father ? 
You have done so much for me, you 
know. And I will only ask you one 
little thing—put me in his coffin.” 

“The girl is raving,” cried Mr. Garnet. 
“ Poor thing, it comes from her mother.” 

“No, it comes from her father,” said 
Pearl, going boldly up to him, and fixing 
her large bright eyes upon his. “ Do as 
you like with me; I don’t care; but 
don’t put it on any one else. Oh, 
father, father, father!” Moaning, she 
turned away from him ; and then sprung 
into his arms with shrieks. He lifted 
her tenderly, and forgot all about his 
own safety. His great tears fell on her 
wan, sick face; and his heavy heart 
throbbed for his daughter only, as he 
felt hers bounding perilously. He car- 
ried her off to an inner room, and left 
them to their own devices, 

“T should like uncommonly,” said 
Rufus Hutton, rubbing his chin, “ to 
know what is in that box. Indeed, I 
feel it my duty at once to ascertain.” 

““No, you shan’t,” cried Bob, limping 
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across in front of it ; “I know no more 
than you do, sir. But I won't have 
father’s things pryed into.” . 

“You are very polite,” replied the 
Doctor ; “a chip of the old block, I 
perceive. But perhaps you will believe 
me, my boy, when I tell you that, if ever 
there was a gentleman totally devoid 
of improper curiosity, it is Dr. Rufus 
Hutton, sir.” 

“Oh, I am so glad,” said Bob ; “ be- 
cause you won't be disappointed then.” 

Rufus grinned, in spite of his wrath ; 
but he was not to be baffled so easily. 
He could not push poor Bob aside, in 
his present disabled state, without being 
guilty of cowardice, So he called in an 
auxiliary. 

“Betsy, my dear, your young mis- 
tress wished me just to examine that 
box. Be kind enough to bring it to 
the light here, unless it is too heavy 
for your little hands.” Oh, if he had 
only said “ Miss Sarah,” what a differ- 
ence it might have made ! 

“Betsy, indeed!” cried Sarah, who 
had followed her mistress, but, being 
locked out, had come back to see the 
end of it; “my name, sir, is nothing 
so low as that. My name is Sarah 
Mackarness, sir, very much at your 
service ; and my mother keeps a potato- 
shop, the largest business in Lyndhurst, 
sir. Betsy, indeed! and from a stranger, 
not to say a strange gentleman, for fear 
of making a mistake. And as for my 
hands,”—-she thought he had beem 
ironical, for her hands were above regu- 
lation size,— my hands are such as 
pleased God to make them, and honest 
hands, anyhow, and doesn’t want to 
interfere with other people’s business. 
Oh, what will poor Nanny say, to think 
of me, Sarah Mackarness, be permis- 
cuous called Betsy ?” 

At this moment, when Sarah Mack- 
arness, having recovered breath, was 
starting into another native discourse 
on prenomina, and Rufus was calling 
upon his resources for some constitu- 
tional measure, Bull Garnet came back, 
treading heavily, defiant of all that the 
world could do, His quick eyes, never 
glimpsing that way, but taking in all 
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the room at once, espied the box un- 
meddled with, and Bob upon guard in 
front of it. He was his own man now 
again. What did he care for anybody, 
so long as he had his children? 

“Dr. Hutton, I thought that you 
were gone.” 

“You see I am not,” said Rufus, 
squaring his elbows, and looking big, 
for he was a plucky little fellow, “‘ and, 
what's more, I don’t mean to ¢o till I 
know what is in that box.” 

‘Box, box!” cried Bull Garnet, 
striking his enormous forehead, as if to 
recall something; “ have we a box of 
yours, Dr. Hutton?” 

“No, no; that box of yours. Your 
daughter told us to examine it. And, 
from her manner, I believe that I am 
bound to do so.” 

* Bound to examine one of my boxes!” 
3ull Garnet never looked once that way, 
and Rufus took note of the strange avoid- 
ance ; “ my boxes are full of confidential 
papers ; surely, sir, you have caught 
my daughter’s—I mean to say, you are 
labouring under some hallucination.” 

“There are no papers in that box. 
The contents of it are metal. I have 
seen one article already through the 
broken cover, and shall not forget its 
shape. Beware; there have been strange 
things done in this neighbourhood. If 
you refuse to allay my suspicions, you 
confirm them.” 

The only answer he received was a 
powerful hand at the back of his neck, 
a sensation of being lifted with no in- 
erease of facilities for placid respiration, 
finally, a lateral movement of great 
rapidity through the air, and a loud 
sound as of a bang. Iecovering reason’s 
prerogative, he found himself in a 
dahlia, whose blossoms, turned into 
heel-balls by the recent frost, were 
flapping round his countenance, and 
whose stake had gone through his 
waistcoat-back, and grazed his coxendix, 
or something ; he knows best what it 
was, as a medical man deeply inter- 
ested. 

He had also a very unpleasant remi- 
niscence of some such words as these, 
to which he had no responsive power— 
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“You won't take a hint like a gentle- 
man ; so take a hit like a blackguard.” 
Dr. Rufus Hutton was not the man to 
sit down quietly under an insult of any 
sort. Atthe moment he felt that brute 
force was irresistibly in the ascendant, 
and he was wonderfully calm about it. 
He shook himself, and smoothed his 
waistcoat, and tried the stretch of his 
garters ; then never once looked toward 
the house, never shook his fist, nor 
frowned even. He walked off to his 
darling Polly as if nothing at all had 
happened ; gave the man a shilling for 
holding her, after looking long for a 
sixpence ; then mounted, and rode to- 
wards Nowelhurst Hall, showing no 
emotion whatever. Only Polly knew 
that burning tears of a brave man’s 
sense of ignominy fell upon her glossy 
shoulder, and were: fiercely wiped away. 

At the Hall he said nothing about it ; 
never even mentioned that he had 
called at Garnet’s cottage ; but told Sir 
Cradock, like a true man, of Eoa’s 
troubles, of her poor forlorn condition, 
and power of heart to feel it. He even 
contrived to interest the bereaved man, 
now so listless, in the young life thrown 
upon his care, as if by the breath of 
heaven. We are never so eloquent for 
another as when our own hearts are 
moved deeply by the feeling of wrong 
to ourselves ; unless, indeed, we are 
very small, and that subject excludes 
all others. 

So it came to pass that the grand new 
carriage was ordered to the door, and Sir 
Cradock would himself have gone—only 
Rufus Hutton had left him, and the 
eloquence was oozing. The old man 
therefore turned back on the thresh- 
old, saying to himself that it would be 
hardly decent to appear in public yet; 
and Mrs. O’Gaghan was sent instead, 
sitting inside, and half afraid to breathe 
for fear of the crystal. As for her 
clothes, they were good enough, she 
knew, for the Lord Mayor's coach. 
“ Five-and-sixpence a yard, ma’am, lave 
alone trimming and binding.” But, 
knowing what she did of herbs, she 
could not answer for the peppermint. 

Of course, they did not intend to 
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fetch poor Eoa home yet; but Biddy 
had orders to stay there until the young 
lady was moveable. Biddy took to her 
at once, in her heavy, long-drawn sleep, 
with the soft black lashes now and then 
lifting from the rich brown cheek. 

“ An’ if she isn’t illigant, then,” said 
Biddy to Mrs. Brown, “ate me wi’out 
a purratie. Arl coom ov’ the blude, 
missus. Sazins, then, if me and Pat 
had oonly got a child this day! Belikes, 
ma’am, for the matter o’ that, a drap o’ 
whisky disagrays with you.” Biddy, 
feeling strongly moved, and burning to 
drink her new child's health, showed a 
bottle of brown potheen. 

“To tell you the truth, mem,” said 
Mrs. Brown, “I know nothing about 
them subjects. Spirituous liquors is a 
thing as has always been beyond me.” 

“Thin I'll clap it away again,” said 
Biddy, “and the divvil only the wiser. 
I never taks it alone,marm.” 

“Tt would ill become me, mem,” re- 
plied Mrs. Brown, “ to be churlish in 
my own house, mem. I have heard of 
you very often, mem. Yes, I assure 


you I have, from the people as comes to 
bathe here, as a lady of great experience 


in diseases of the chest. If you recom- 
mend any cordial, mem, on the strength 
of your experience, for a female of weak 
witality, I should take it as a dooty, 
mem, strictly as a dooty to my husband 
and two darters.” 

“ Arrah, then, I’m your femmale. Me 
witality goes crossways, like, till I has 
a drap o the crather.” And so they 
made a night of it, and Mr. Brown had 
some. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


LEAVE we now, with story pending, 
Biddy and Eoa, Pearl, and even Amy; 
thee, too, rare Bull, and thee, O Rufus, 
overcast with anger. It is time to track 
the steps of him whom fortune, blithe 
at her cruel trade, shall track as far as 
Gades, Cantaber, and wild Syrtes, where 
the Moorish billow is for ever heaving. 
Will he exclaim with the poet, who 
certainly was a jolly mortal,—“ I praise 
“ her while she is my guest. If she flap 
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“ her nimble wings, I renounce her cha- 
“ rities ; and wrap me in my manhood 
“ robe, and woo the upright poverty, the 
“ bride without a dower.” A very fine 
sentiment, Master Horace; but were 
you not a little too fond even of Sabine 
and Lesbian—when the Massic juice 
was beyond your credit—to do anything 
more than feed it 4 

As Cradock Nowell trudged that night 
towards the Brockenhurst Station, before 
he got very far from Amy, and while her 
tears were still on his cheek, he felt a 
little timid lick, a weak offering of sym- 
pathy. Hereby black Wena made known 
to him that she was melted by his mis- 
fortunes, and saw that the right and 
most feeling course, and the one most 
pleasing to her dead master, was the 
transfer of her allegiance, and the swear- 
ing of fealty to the brother. To which 
conclusion the tender mode in which 
she was being carried conduced, per- 
haps, considerably ; for she was wrapped 
in Clayton’s woolly jacket, enthroned 
on Cradock’s broad right arm, and with 
only her black nose exposed to the moon. 
So she jogged along very comfortably, 
until she had made up her mind, and 
given Cradock the kiss of seisin. 

“ Dear little thing,” he cried, for he 
looked on her now as Amy’s keepsake, 
“vou shall go with me wherever I go. 
You are faithful enough to starve with 
me; but you shall not starve until 
after me.” 

Then he put her down, for he thought 
that a little run would do her good, and, 
in spite of all her misery, Amy had kept 
her pretty plump, plumper than she 
herself was ; and it became no joke to 
carry her, with a travelling-bag, &c. 
after the first half mile. Then Wena 
capered about, and barked, and came 
and licked his shoe, and offered to carry 
the coat for him. As he would not let 
her do this, she occupied her mind with 
the rabbits, which were out upon the 
feed largely, and were the last she would 
see for a long while, except the fat 
Ostenders. 

When he got to London, and took 
small lodgings at a Mrs. Ducksacre’s 
“ greengrocer and general fruiterer, Mor- 
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timer Street,’ Cavendish Square,”—I 
quote from the lady’s bags: confound it, 
there! I am always saying improper 
things; honi soit—I mean, of course, 
her paper bags—it was not long before 
he made two important discoveries, 
valuable rather than gratifying. 

The first of these discoveries was, 
that our university portals are a mere 
side-postern, and not the great janwa 
mundi. He found his classical scholar- 
ship, his early fame at Oxford, his love 
of elegant literature, rather a disad- 
vantage than a recommendation for 
business, ‘ Prigs, sir, prigs,”’ said a 
member of an eminent City firm; “ of 
course, I don’t mean to be personal ; 
but I have always found you Oxford 
men prigs, quite unfit for desk-work. 
You fancy you know so much ; you are 
always discovering mare’s-nests, and you 
won't bear to be spoken to, even if 
you stick to your work ; which, I assure 
you, is quite the exception. Then you 
hold yourself aloof, with your stupid 
etiquette, from the other young men, 
who are quite as good as you are, I 
assure you, the place was too hot to 
hold us with the last Oxford man we 
took in the counting-house; he gave 
himself such airs, the donkey! I vowed 
never to do it again: and I never will, 
sir. Good morning, sir ; Gregson, show 
this gentleman the way out.” Gregson 
did so with a grin, for Cradock’s face 
showed that the principal had not been 
altogether wrong. Is this prejudice, or, 
rather, perhaps, I should say, this aver- 
sion, disappearing’nowadays, or is it upon 
the increase? At any rate, one cause 
of it is being removed most rapidly ; 
for the buckram etiquette of Oxford 
will soon become a tradition. We will 
only hope she may not run too far into 
the free and easy. 

Cradock’s other discovery was that 
£50 is no large capital to commence in 
life with, especially when the owner 
does not find his start prepared for him ; 
fails to prepare it for himself ; and has 
never been used to economy. He would 
not apply to any of his father’s friends, 
or of the people whom he had known in 
London, to help him in this emergency, 
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He would rather starve than do that ; 
for he had dropped all name and claim 
of Nowell, and cut his life in twain at 
manhood ; and the parts should never 
join again. Only one feeling should be 
common to the two existences, to the 
happy and the wretched life ; that one 
feeling was the love of Amy, and, what 
now seemed part of it, his gratitude to 
her father. John Rosedew had given 
him a letter to a clergyman in London, 
aman of high standing and extensive 
influence, whom John had known at 
college. But the youth had not under- 
taken to deliver that credential, and he 
never did so. It would have kept him 
to his identity, which (so far as the 
world was concerned) he wished to 
change entirely, immediately, and irre- 
vocably. So he called himself “ Nowell” 
no longer—although the name is com- 
mon enough in one form or another: the 
Nowells of Nowelhurst, however, are 
proud of the double /, and think a good 
deal of the w—and Cradock Nowell 
beeame “Charles Newman,” without 
licence of Her Majesty. 

Even before his vain attempts to enter 
the stronghold of commerce, and before 
he had learned that Oxford men are 
not thought primi virorum, he had 
lifted the latch of literature, but the 
door would not swing back for him. 
The mare magnum—to mix metaphors, 
although bars are added to the Lucrine 
—the mare magnum of letters was more 
like his native element ; and, if he once 
could have gotten—bare-footed as we 
must be—over the jagged rocks which 
hedge that sea, I believe he might have 
swum there, 

In one respect he was fortunate. The 
publishers upon whom he called were 
gentlemen, and told him the truth. 

“Oh, poetry!” exclaimed one and 
all, as their eyes fell upon his manu- 
script, “we cannot take it on our own 
account: and, if we published it at your 
expense, we should only be robbing 
you.” 

“Indeed !” replied Cradock, in the 
first surprise ; “is there no chance, then, 
of a sale for it ?” 


“ None whatever. Poetry, unless it 
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be some one’s whose name is, well known, 
is a perfect drug in the market. In the 
course of ten or a dozen years, by adver- 
tising continually, by influence among 
the reviewers, by hitting some popular 
vein, or being taken up by some autho- 
rity, you might attain an audience. Are 
you ready to encounter all this? Even 
if you are, we must decline, we are 
sorry to say, to have anything to do 
with it. 

“Verse, eh? Better have cut your 
throat,” more tersely replied an elderly 
gentleman, well known for his rudeness 
to authors. However, even that last 
was a friend, when compared with some 
whom it might have been his evil luck 
to consult. They advertise their patent 
methods of putting a work before the 
public, without any risk to the author, 
&e. &e. Disinterested gentlemen! They 
are to have no profit whatever, except 
from the sale of the work ! 

However there are not many of this 
sort in an honourable and most im- 
portant profession ; and Cradock Nowell 
was lucky enough not to fall in with 
‘any of them. So he accepted the ver- 
dict so unanimously returned, and stored 
away with a heavy heart his laborious 
little manuscript. It was only a trans- 
lation in verse of the Halieutics, and a 
few short original pieces—the former at 
any rate valuable, as having been revised 
by John Rosedew. 

Taere are courts and alleys in the 
neighbourhood of Mortimer Street which, 
for misery and poverty, dirt and des- 
peration, may vie with almost any of 
the more famous shames of London. 
Cradock’s own great trouble, the sym- 
pathy he had met with, and the con-fort 
he received from it, had begun by this 
time to soften his heart, and render it 
more sensitive to the distress of others. 
At first it had been far otherwise. The 
feeling of bitter injustice, resentment at, 
and defiance of, a blow which seemed 
to him so unmerited, and, worse than 
all, his own father’s base and low mis- 
trust of him—who could have been sur- 
prised if these things, acting upon a sad 
lone heart, and a bold mind beginning 
to think for itself, had made the owner 
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an infidel? And very likely they would 
have done so, when he was removed 
from John Rosedew’s influence, but for 
that scene with Amy. He loved that 
girl so warmly, so devotedly, so purely, 
that, when he found his love returned in 
equal quantity and quality, it renewed 
his faith in justice. He saw that there 
is a measure and law, even where all 


_appears to be anarchy and anomaly ; 


that the hand of God is not stretched 
forth upon His children wantonly ; that 
we cannot gauge His circling survey by 
the three-inch space between human 
eyes, neither does He rest His balance 
on His earthly footstool. So Cradock 
escaped the deadly harm, which almost 
seems designed to poise that noblest gift 
of Heaven—a free and glorious intellect 
—he escaped it through the mercy which 
gave him true affection. 

And now once more he looked with 
love upon his fellow-men, such love as 
the frigid atheist school shall never form 
nor educate—which truth alone to a 
great heart might be conclusive against 
that school—the love which few reli- 
gions except our own inculcate, and no 
other takes for its essence. As yet he 
was too young to know the blind and 
inhuman selfishness, the formality and 
truckling, and the other paltry dis- 
honesties, which still exist and try to 
cheat us under the name “ Society.” 
The cant is going by already. Every 
man who dares to think knows that its 
laws are obsolete, because they have not 
for their basis either of these three— 
truth, simplicity, charity. 

Even that young man was astonished 
at the manner in which society ignores 
its broader and only true meaning— 
fellowship among men—and renounces 
all other duties, save that of shaking 
from its shoes its fellow-dust. He could 
not look upon the scenes so nigh to 
him, and to each other, parted often by 
nothing more than nine inches of brick 
or two inches of deal; the wealth 
and the want, the feast and the famine, 
the satiety and the ravening, the 
euphemy and the blasphemy — though 
sometimes that last got inside the door ; 
the prudery and the indecency, the whis- 
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pered lie and the yelled one, the sale of 
maidens by their mothers, or of women 
by themselves—though here again the 
difference was never very perceptible ; 
all this impious contrast, spread as if 
for God’s approval, for the Universal 
Father’s blessing, in the land most 
chiefly blessed by Him: which of His 
sons, not cast out for ever, could look on 
it without weeping ? 

Cradock did something more than 
weep. He went with his little stock of 
money, though he knew it could not do 
much ; and he tried to help in little 
ways, though as yet he had no expe- 
rience. He bought meat, and clothes, 
and took things out of pawn, and tried 
to make peace where fights were. At 
first he was grossly insulted, as a med- 
dlesome swell ; but, when he had done 
two or three good things, and done them 
as a brother should, he began to be 
owned among them. In one thing he 
was right, although he had no expe- 
rience ; he confined his exertions to a 
very narrow compass. Of course he got 
imposed upon—of course he helped the 
unworthy ; but after a while he began 
to know them, and even the unworthy 
—some two hundred per cent.—began 
to have faint ideas of trying to deserve 
good luck, One man who attempted to 
pick Crad’s pocket was knocked down by 
the biggest thief there. “I wish I had 
a heap of money,” said Cradock, every 
day ; “1 must keep some for myself, I 
suppose. Perhaps, after all, 1 was wrong, 
in throwing up so hastily my chance of 
doing good.” 

Then he remembered that, but for 
his trouble, he might never have thought 
of the good to be done. And the good 
done to him was threefold as much as he 
could do to others. Every day he grew 
less selfish, less imperious, less exacting ; 
every day he saw more clearly the good 
which is in the worst of us. 

There is a flint of peculiar character— 
I know not the local name of it—which 
is found sometimes on the great Chissel 
Bank, and away towards Lyme Regis. It 
is as hard, and sullen, and dull a flint 
(with even the outside polish lost from 
the chafing of the waves)—a stone as 
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grey and foggy looking—as ever Deuca- 
lion took the trouble to cast away over 
the left into an empty world. Yet it 
has, through the heart of it, traversing it 
from pole to pole (for its shape is always 
conical) a thread, a spindle, a siphuncele, 
of the richest golden hue. None but 
those who are used to it can see the 
head of the golden column, can even 
guess its existence. The stone is not 
hollow ; it is quite distinct from all 
pudding-stones and conglomerates. 

Many such flints poor Crad came across, 
and sought in vain for the beauty of them. 
He never tried to split them with a ham- 
mer, as too many do of our Boanerge ; 
but he was too young to see or feel the 
chord of the golden siphuncle. One, 
especially, one great fellow, was harder 
and rougher than any flint, like the 
matrix of the concentric jasper. ‘ Con- 
found that fellow,” said Cradock to 
himself ; “I never shall get at the heart 
of him. If my pluck were up a little 
more, I'd fight him ; though I know he 
would lick me. He’d be sorry for me 
afterwards.” Issachar Jupp could lick 
any two men in the court. He was a 
bargee, of good intentions—at least, 
when he took to the cuddy ; but his 
horses had pulled crosswise ever since ; 
and the devil knew, better than the 
angels, what his nature now was. 

“None of your d d Scripture- 
reading for me !” he cried, when Cradock 
came near him ; though the young man 
had never attempted anything of the 
sort. He knew that the Word of God 
is not bread to a blackguard’s empty 
belly. And another thing he knew— 
that he was not of the age and aspect 
for John Bunyan’s business. Moreover, 
Jupp was wonderfully jealous of his 
wife, a gentle but grimy woman, forty- 
five years old, whom he larruped every 
day ; although he might be an infidel, 
he would ensure his wife’s fidelity. 
Nevertheless, he had his pure vein, and 
Cradock at last got at it. 

Mrs. and Miss Ducksacre were very 
goodhearted women, but, like many 
other women of that fibre, whose educa- 
tion has been neglected, of a hot and 
hasty order. Not that we need suppose 
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the pepper to be neutralised by the 
refinement, only to be absorbed more 
equably, and transfused more generally. 

A little thing came feeling the way 
into the narrow, dingy shop, one dark 
November evening, groping along by the 
sacks of potatoes (all of them “ seconds,” 
for the firm did not deal much in “ Ware 
Regents”), feeling its way along the sacks 
which towered above its head, like bulky 
snow-giants embrowned with thaw ; and 
then by the legs of the “ tatie-bin,” with 
the great scales hanging above it, and 
then by the heap of lighting-wood, piled 
in halfpenny bundles, with the ends 
against the wall ; and so the little thing 
emerged between two mighty hills of 
coleworts, and under the frugal gas- 
burner, and congratulated itself, with a 
hug of the heart, upon safety. 

“Take care, my dear,” cried Mrs. 
Ducksacre, looking large behind the 
counter, “or you'll tumble down the 
coal-trap, where the black bogeys lives. 
Bless my heart, if it ain’t little Loo! 
Why, Loo, I hardly knew you. You 
ain’t looking like yourself a bit, child. 
And who sent you out at this time of 
night? What a shame to be sure !” 

Loo, the pride of Issachar Jupp, was 
rather a pretty little body, about three 
and a half years old, “ going on for four,” 
as she loved to say, if anybody asked 
her ; and her pale but clean face would 
have been very pretty, if her mother 
would have let her hair alone. But it 
was all combed hack, and tied tightly 
behind, like the tail of a horse at a fair. 
She looked up at Mrs. Ducksacre, while 
her fingers played with the coleworts, for 
her hands were hot, and this cooled 
them ; and then, with the instinct of 
nature, she stuck up for her father and 
mother. 

“ Pease, ma’am, Loo not fray much,” 
—though her trembling frock belied her, 
all over the throat and the heart of it— 
“ and father don from home, ma’am, on 
the Wasintote” [Basingstoke canal], 
“and mother dot nobody, on’y Loo, to 
do thins. And she send this, ’cause 
Loo’s poor troat be bad, ma’am.” 

The little child, whose throat was tied 
up with worn flannel from the char- 
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bucket, with the grey edge still upon 
it, wriggled in and out of her shape and 
self, in the way only children can do ; 
and at length drew, from some innermost 
shrine, a halfpenny and a farthing. 

“ And what am I to give you for it, 
Loo? Oh, you poor little thing, how 
very hoarse you are.” 

Loo, with a confidence in human 
nature purely non-Londinian, had placed 
her cash upon the altar, upon the inside 
of which so many worship, while on the 
outside so many are sacrificed ; without 
circumlocution, the counter. Her eyes 
were below the rim of it, till she stood 
upon tiptoe with one foot, while the 
other was up in the colewort roots, and 
then she could see the money, and she 
poked out her little lips at it, as if she 
would fain suck it back again. 

“Pease, ma’am, Loo’s troat.so bad, 
mother are goin to make a ’tew, tree 
ha’porth of tipe and a ha’porth of 
’egents, and a fardy of inons!” 

“What a splendid stew, Loo!” said 
Mrs. Ducksacre, seeming to smell it; 
“and so you want a ha’porth of taties, 
and a farthing’s worth of onions. And 
you shall have them, my dear, and as 
good a three farthings’ worth as ever was 
put up in London. Where are you 
going to put them all?” 

Loo opened her sore throat, and 
pointed down it. She had not yet iost 
her appetite ; and that child did love 
tripe so. 

“ No, no, I don’t mean that, Loo. I 
know you have a nice room inside ; 
though some will be for mother, won’t 
it now? I mean, how are you going 
to carry it home?” 

“Tn Loo’s pinney,” replied the child, 
delighted with her success ; for ever so 
many people had told her, that the 
Ducksacres now were getting so high, 
they would soon leave off making far- 
thingworths ; and any tradesman who 
does that is above the sphere of the 
street-child. 

“ My dear, your pinney won't hold 
them, potatoes are so cheap now ”—she 
had just sworn they were awfully dear 
to a person she disliked—“I am sure 
you can’t carry a ha’porth, Oh, Mr. 
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Newman, you are so good-natured ”— 
Cradock was just coming in, rather glum 
from another failure—“I really don’t 
believe you would think you were be- 
meaning yourself, by going home with 
this poor little atom.” 

**T should rather hope I would not,” 
replied Cradock, looking grand. 

“Oh, I did not know. I beg your 
pardon, I’m sure. I would go myself, 
only Sally is out, and the boy gone 
home ever so long ago. I beg your 
pardon, I’m sure, Mr. Newman; I 
thought you were so good-natured.” 

“Mrs. Ducksacre,” said Cradock, 
“you utterly misunderstand me. I 
replied to the form of your sentence, 
perhaps, rather than to its meaning. 
What I meant was, that I should rather 
hope I would not think it below me to 
go home with this little dear. If I 
could suppose it any disgrace to me, 
I should deserve to be kicked by your 
errand-boy all round this shop, Mrs. 
Ducksacre ; and I am surprised you 
misunderstand me so. Why I know 
this little girl well; and her name is 
Louisa Jupp.” 

“Tiss Loo,” said the little child, 
standing up on tiptoe, and spreading 
out her arms to Cradock. All the chil- 
dren loved him, as the little ones at 
Nowelhurst would run after Mr. Rose- 
dew. Children are even better judges 
of character than dogs. 

“Why, you poor little soul,” said 
Crad, as he seated her on his strong 
right arm with her little cheek to his, 
and she drew a thousand straws of light 
through her lashes from the gas-jet, 
which she had never yet been so close 
to, “how hot and dry your lips are! I 
hope you are not taking the—sickness ” 
—he was going to say “fever,” but 
feared to frighten Loo. 

“Mother fray,” cried the small girl, 
proud of the importance acccuing to her, 
** Loo dot wever ; Irishers dot bad wever 
on the foor below mother. Loo det 
nice thins, and lay abed, if me dot the 
wever.” 

“Put the poor child’s things, what- 
ever they are, in a basket, Mrs. Ducks- 
acre. How odd her little legs feel! 


And a shilling’s worth of grapes, if you 
please, in a bag by themselves. Here’s 
the money for them. You know, I'll 
bring back the basket. But the bags 
don’t come back, do they ?” 

“ No, sir, of course not. Half-a-crown 
a gross for the small ones, with the name 
and the cross-handle basket, and the 
cabbage and carrots, sir. Sixpence more 
for cornopean-pattern with 'a pineapple, 
and grapes and oranges. But lor, sir, 
the cornopean” [cornucopiz] ‘ would 
frighten half our customers. The basket- 
pattern pays better for an advertisement 
than to get them back again, even if 
parties would bring them, which I knows 
well they never would, sir.” 

Then Cradock set forth with the child 
on his arm, his coat thrown over his 
shoulders, and the best shilling’s worth 
of foreign grapes—Mrs. Ducksacre never 
bought English ones—and the best three 
farthings’ worth of potatoes and onions 
that was made that day by any trades- 
man in any part of London, not ex- 
cluding “them low costers,” as the 
Ducksacre firm expressed it. 

Little Loo Jupp’s sore throat proved 
to be, as Cradock feared it would, the 
first symptom of scarlet fever; and the 
young man had the pleasure—one of the 
highest and purest pleasures which any 
man can have—of saving a human life. 
He watched that trembling flame of life, 
and fostered it, and sheltered it, as if 
“the hopes of a nation hung ”—as the 
penny-a-liners love to say of some babe 
not a whit more valuable—upon its 
feeble flicker. He hired another room 
for her, where the air was purer; he 
made the doctor attend to the case, 
which ‘at first that doctor cared little to 
do; he brought her many a trifling 
comfort ; in a word, he waited upon her 
so that the old women of the court 
called him thenceforth “Nurse New- 
man.” 

“What, you here again, you white- 
livered young sneak!” cried Issachar 
Jupp, reeling in at the door, just as 
Cradock was coming out; “take that 
then—” and he lifted a great oak 
bludgeon, newly cut from the towing- 
path of the Basingstoke Canal. If 
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Cradock had not been as quick as light- 
ning, and caught the stick over the 
bargeman’s shoulder, there would have 
been weeping and wailing, and a life- 
long woe for Amy. 

“Hush,” he said ; “ don’t make such 
a noise, man. Your child is at the 
point of death, in the room overhead.” 

Poor Crad, naturally of a bright 
complexion, but now pale from long 
unhappiness, might have retorted the 
compliment as to the “pallor jecoris.” 
The bargee turned so pale, that he 
looked like a collier’s tablecloth. Then 
he planted his heavy stick on the 
ground ; else he would have lain flat on 
his threshold. 

“ My Loo, my Loo!” was all he could 
say; “oh my Loo! J¢s a lie, sir!” 

“T wish it was,” replied Cradock ; 
“take my arm, Mr. Jupp. Don’t be 
over frightened. We hope with all our 
hearts to save her, and to-night we shall 
know. Already I think I perceive some 
change in her breathing, though her 
tongue is like a furnace.” 

He spoke with a tone and in a voice 
which no man ever has described, nor 
shall, but which every born man feels to 
be genuine, long ere he can think. 

“(Condemn] me for a [sanguineous] 
fool,” cried Jupp, with two enormous 
tears guttering down the coal-dust, and 
his great chest heaving and wanting to 
sob, only it didn’t know the way; 
“ [condemn] my eyes for swearing so, 
and making such a [female dog] of 
myself, but what the [Hades] am I 
todo? Oh my Loo, my Loo! If you 
die, I'll go to [Hades] after you.” Ex- 
cuse me for washing out this speech to 
regulation weakness ; perhaps it was 
entered in white on high, as the turn 
of a life of blackness. 

Cradock turned away, and trembled. 
Who can see a rugged man split to 
the bottom of his nature, and not him- 
self be splintered? I don’t believe that 
any can: not even the cold iron scoun- 
drels whom modern plays delight in. 

“ Now come up with me, Mr. Jupp,” 
said Crad, taking care not to look at 
him, “out at this door, in at the other. 
Poor little soul; she has been so good. 


You can’t think how good she has been. 
And she has taken her medicine so 
nicely.” 

“ Pray God Almighty notto [condemn] 
me, for not [condemning] myself 
enough,” said Issachar Jupp, below his 
breath, as he leaned on Cradock’s arm. 
It was his form of prayer; and it 
meant more than most of ours do. 
Though I may be discarded by turtle- 
dovequill-drivers, for daring to record it, 
will he ever be worse for uttering it ? Of 
course it was very shocking; but far 
more so to men than to angels. 


CHAPTER XXXVI, 


Littte Loo’s fever “took the turn” 
that night. Cradock went away, of 
course, now her own father was come ; 
and the savage bargee would have gone 
on his knees, and crawled in that fashion 
—wherein all fashion crawls—down the 
rough stairs, every one of them, if the 
young man would only have let him. 
We are just beginning to scorn the serf- 
dom of one mind to another. We begin 
to desire that no man should, without 
fair argument, accept our dicta as equal 
to his own in wisdom. And I fully 
believe that if fate had thrown us across 
Shakespeare, Bacon, or Newton, we 
should now refer to our own reason 
what they said, before admiring it. For, 
after all, what are we? What are our 
most glorious minds? Only one spark 
more of God. 

And yet the servience, not of the 
mind, but of the heart to a'larger one, 
is a fealty most honourable to the giver 
and the receiver. In a bold independent 
man, such as Issachar Jupp was, this 
fealty was not to be won by any of that 
paltry sentiment about birth, clanship, 
precedency, position, appearance, &c. 
which is our national method of inter- 
preting the New Testament—it was only 
to be won by proof that the other heart 
was bigger than his. Prove that once, 
and till death it was granted. 

Now, the small Loo Jupp being out 
of danger, and her father, grinning like 
a gridiron with the light behind it, 
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every day at her bedside, the force of 
circumstances—which, in good English, 
means too often, the want of money 
—sent Cradock Nowell once more cat’s- 
cradling throughout London, to answer 
advertisements. His heart rose within 
him every day as he set out in the 
morning, and in the same relative 
position fell as he came home every 
evening. 

“Do, sir, do,” cried Issachar Jupp, 
who never swore now, before Cradock, 
except under strongest pressure ; ‘‘ do 
come aboard our barge. I’ve a’most 
a-got the appointment of skipper to the 
Industrivus Maiden, homeside of Nine 
Elms, as tight a barge as ever was built, 
and the name done in gold letters. Fact, 
I may say, and not tell no secrets ; I 
be safe to be aboord of her, if my Loo 
allow me to go, and I don’t swear hard 
at the check-house. And, perhaps, I 
shall be able to help it, after Loo ill, 
and you such a hangel.” 

* Well, I don’t know,” replied Cra- 
dock, who could not bear to simulate 
intense determination ; “I should like 
a trip into the country, if I could earn 
my wages as agent, or whatever it is. 
But suppose the canal is frozen up before 
our voyage begins, Jupp ?” 

“Oh, d n that,” cried Issachar, 
for the idea was too much for him, even 
in Cradock’s presence ; “I never yet 
knew a long winter, sir, after a wonder- 
ful stormy autumn.” And in that 
conclusion he was right, to the best 
of my experience. Perhaps because the 
stormy autumn shows the set of the 
Gulf Stream. 

By this time more than a month had 
passed since Cradock and Wena arrived 
in London; half his money was spent, 
and he had found no employment. He 
had advertised, and answered advertise- 
ments, till he was tired. He had worn 
out his one pair of boots with walking, 
for he had thought it better to walk, as 
it might be of service to him to know 
London thoroughly ; and that know- 
ledge can only be acquired by perpetual 
walking. No man can be said to know 
London thoroughly who does not know 
the suburbs also,—who, if suddenly put 


down at the Elephant and Castie, or 
at Shoreditch Church, cannot tell exactly 
whither each of the six fingers points. 
Such knowledge very few men possess ; 
it requires the genius loci—to apply the 
expression barbarously—as well as pecu- 
liar calls upon it. Cradock, of course, 
could not attain such knowledge in a 
month. Indeed, he was obliged to ask 
his way to so well-known a part as 
Hammersmith, when he had seen an 
advertisement for a clerk, to help in 
some coal-office there. 

With the water quelching in his boots 
(which were worn away to the welting) 
—for the sky was like the pulp of an 
orange, and the pavement wanted drain- 
ing—he turned in at a little gate near 
the temporary terminus of the West 
London line. In a wooden box, with 
a kitchen behind it, he found Mr. 
Clinkers ; who thought, when he saw 
Crad’s face, that he was come to give 
a large order, and when he saw his 
boots that he was come to ask to be 
errand-boy. Clinkers was a familiar, 
jocular, red-faced fellow, whom his 
friends were fond of calling “not at 
all a bad sort.” 

“Take a glass, mister,” said he, when 
Cradock had stated his purpose ; “ won’t 
do you no harm such a day as this, and 
I don’t fancy ’twould me either. Jenny! 
Jenny! Why, bless that gal; ever 
since my poor wife died, she’s along of 
them small-coals fellows, [ll bet a tanner 
she iss What do you say to it, sir? 
Will you bet ?” 

“Well,” replied Cradock, smiling, “ it 
wouldn’t be at all a fair bet. In the 
first place, I know nothing of Miss 
Jenny’s propensities ; and in the second, 
I have no idea what the small-coals 
fellows are.” 

The small-coals men are the truck- 
drivers, and the greengrocers in the by- 
streets, who buy the crushings and 
riddlings by the sack, at the wharf or 
terminus, and sell them by the 4} ewt. 
at a profit of 200 per cent. Cradock 
might have known this, but the Ducks- 
acre firm was reticent upon some little 
matters, Mr. Clinkers could not stop 
to explain; only he said to himself, 
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“ Pretty fellow to apply for a clerkship 
in the coal-line, and not know that!” 
Jenny appeared at last, looking perfectly 
self-possessed. 

“Jenny, you baggage, two tumblers 
and silver teaspoons in no time. And 
the /ittle kettle ; mind now, I tell you 
the litt/e kettle. Can’t you understand, 
gal, that I may want to shave with the 
water, but ain’t going to have the foot- 
tub?” 

Jenny’s broad face, mapped with coal- 
dust, grinned from ear to ear, as she 
looked at her master saucily—a proof 
almost infallible of a very genial govern- 
ment. She heard that shaving joke 
every day, and, the more she heard it, 
the more she enjoyed it. So the British 
public, at a theatre, or an election, 
appreciates a joke according to the 
square of the number of the times the 
joke has been poked at it. Hurrah for 
the slow perception, and the blunt knife 
that opens the oyster ! 

“Queer gal, that,” said Clinkers, pro- 
ducing his raw material ; “ uncommon 
queer gal, sir, as any you may have met 
with.” 


“No doubt of it,” replied Cradock ; 
“and now for the cause of my visit——” 
“Hang me, sir, you don’t understand 


that gal. I say she is the queerest gal 
that ever lived out of a barge. You 
should see her when she gets along of 
some of them small-coals fellows. Blow 
me if she can’t twist a dozen of them 
round her finger, sir.” 

* And her master too,” thought Cra- 
dock ; “unless I am much mistaken, 
she will be the new Mrs. Clinkers.” 

Jenny heard most of her master’s 
commentary as she went to and fro, 
and she kept up a constant grin with- 
out speech in the manner of an empty 
coal-scuttle. 

“ Ah, sir, grief is a dry thing, a sad 
dry thing ;” and Clinkers banged down 
his tumbler till the spoon reeled round 
the brandy ; “ no business if you please 
now, not a word of business till we both 
be below the fiddle ; and, if it isn’t to 
your liking, speak out like a man, 
sir.” 


“Below the fiddle, Mr. Clinkers! 


What fiddle? I don’t at all understand 
you.” 

‘Very few people does, young man ; 
very few people indeed. Scarcely any, 
I may say, except Jenny and the cook- 
shop woman ; and the latter have got 
encumbrances as quite outweighs the 
business. Ain’t you ever heard of the 
fiddle of a teaspoon, sir?” 

“Oh, very well,” said Cradock, toss- 
ing off his brandy-and-water to bring 
things to a point. It was a good thing 
for him that he got it, poor fellow, for 
he was sadly wet and weary. 

“ Lor, now, to see that!” cried Clink- 
ers, opening his eyes, “I’m blowed if 
you mustn’t be a Hoxford gent.” 

“To be sure, so I am,” replied Cra- 
dock, laughing ; “ but I should not have 
thought that you would have known— 
I mean, I am surprised that you, at 
this distance, should know anything of 
Oxford men.” 

“Tell you about that presently. Come 
over again the fire, sir. Up with your 
heel-tap, and have another.” 

“ No, thank you, Mr. Clinkers. You 
are very kind; but I shall not take one 
drop more.” 

“ Then you ain’t been there very long, 
that’s certain. Now you have come about 
this place, I know ; though its a queer 
one for a Hoxford gent. ‘Gent under 
a cloud,’ thinks I, the moment I claps 
eyes on you. Ah, I knows the aristo- 
craxy, sir. Now, what might be your 
qualifications ?” 

“ None whatever, except such know- 
ledge as springs from a good education.” 

“Whew!” whistled Mr. Clinkers, 
and that sound was worth fifty sen- 
tences. 

“Then you conclude,” said Cradock, 
not so greatly downcast, for he had got 
this speech by heart now, “that I am 
not fitted for the post offered in your 
advertisement ?”’ 

“Knows what they Hoxford gents 
is,’ continued Clinkers, reflectively ; 
“came across a lot of them once, when 
I was gay and rattling. They ran into 
my tax-cart, coming home from Ascot, 
about a mile this side of Brentford. 
Famous good company over a glass, 
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when they drops their aristocraxy; they 
runs up a tick all over town, and leaves 
a Skye dog to pay for it; comes home 
about four in the morning, and don’t 
know the latch from the scraper. Always 
pays in the end, though ; nearly always 
pays in the end—so a Hoxford trades- 
man told me—and interest ten per cent. 
Difiers in that from the medicals; the 
fast medicals never do pay, sir.” 

“ Most unjust,” said Cradock, rising, 
“a most unjust thing, Mr. Clinkers ; 
you not only judge the present by the 
past, but you reason from the parti- 
cular to the universal—the most fruit- 
ful and womanlike of the fallacies.” 

“Tt ain't anything about fallacy, sir, 
that makes me refuse you,” cried Clink- 
ers, who liked this outburst; “Tl 
tell you just what it is. You Hoxford 
scholars may be very honest, but you 
aint got the grease for business.” 

Sorely down at heart and heel, Cra- 
dock plodded away from the yard of the 
hospitable Clinkers, who came to the 
door and looked after him, fearing to 
indulge his liking for that queer young 
fellow. But he had taken Crad’s ad- 
dress; for who knew but something 
might turn up ? 

“That man,” said Cradock to him- 
self, “has a kindly heart, and would 
have helped me if he could. He wanted 
to pay my fare back to town, but of 
course [ would not let him. It was well 
worth while to come all this distance, 
and get wet through twice over, to come 
across a kind-hearted man, when a fellow 
is down so. I began with applying for 
grand places; what afool Iwas! Places 
worth 150/. or 200/. a-year. No wonder 
T did not get them: and what a lot of 
boot I have wasted. Now I am come 
down to 502. per annum, and 75/. would 
be a fortune. If I had only begun at 
that mark, I might have got something 
ly this time. “ Vaulting ambition doth 
oerleap itself.” And I might have 
emigrated—good heavens! I might have 
emigrated upon the bounty of Uncle 
John, to some land where a man is 
worth more than the cattle of the field. 
Only Amy stopped me, only the thought 
of my Amy. Darling love, the sweetest 
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angel—stop, I am so unlucky; if I begin 
to bless her very likely she'll get typhus 
fever. After all, what does it matter 
what sort of life I take to? Or whether, 
indeed, I take the trouble to take to 
any at all? Only for her sake. A man 
who has done what I have lives no 
more, but drags his life. Now Ill go 
in for common labour, work of the 
hands and muscles ; many a better man 
has done it; and it will be far better 
for me while my brain is so loose and 
wandering. I wonder I never thought 
of that. Isn’t it raining though! What 
we used, in the happy days, to call 
‘Wood Fidley rain.’” 

The future chironax trudged more 
cheerfully after this decision. But he 
was very sorry to get so soaked, for he 
had his only suit of clothes on. He 
had brought but one suit of his own; 
and all he had bought with the rector’s 
money was six shirts at 3s. 6d. and 
four pairs of cotton hose. So he could 
not afford to get wet. 

There could be no doubt that he was 
shabbily dressed, no rich game to an 
hotel-tout, no tempting fare to a cab- 
man ; but neither could there be any 
doubt that he was a pure and noble 
gentleman ; that was as clear as in the 
heyday of finest Oxford dandyism. Only 
he carried his head quite differently, 
and the tint of his cheeks was gone. 
He used to walk with his broad and 
well-set head thrown back, and slightly 
inclined to one side; now he bore it 
flagging, drooping, as if the spring of 
the neck were gone. But still the brave 
clear eyes met frankly all who cared 
to look at him ; the face and gait were 
of a man unhappy but not unmanly. 
If, at the time Sir Cradock condemned 
his only son so cruelly, he had looked 
at him once, and read the sorrow so 
unmistakeable in his face, the old man 
might have repented, and wept, and 
saved a world of weeping. A tear in 
time saves ninety-nine; but who has 
the sense to yield it? 

Soaked and tired out at last, he reached 
his little lodgings—quite large enough 
for him, though—and found Black 
Wena warming the chair, the only chair 
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he had tosit on. Unluckily, he did not 
do what a man who cared for himself 
would havedone. Having no change of 
raiment—in plain English, only one pair 
of trousers—he should have gone to bed 
at once, or at any rate have pulled his wet 
clothes off. Instead of doing so, he sat 
and sat, with the wet things clinging 
closer to him, and the shivers crawling 
deeper, until his last inch of candle was 
gone, and the room was cold as an ice- 
house, for the rain had turned to snow at 
nightfall, and the fire had not been lit. 
Wena sat waiting and nodding up- 
wards, on the yard and a half of brown 
drugget, which now was her chiefest 
pulvinar, and once or twice she nudged 
her master, and whined about supper 
and bedtime. But Cradock only patted 
her, and improved the turn of his 
sentence. He was making one last 
effort to save from waste and ridicule 
his tastes and his education. <A crafts- 
man, if he have self-respect, is worthy, 
valuable, admirable, nearer to the per- 
ception of simple truth than some men 
of high refinement. Nevertheless it is 
too certain—as I, who know them well, 


and not unkindly, can testify—that there 
is scarcely one in a dozen labourers, 
even around the metropolis, who respects 


himself and his calling. Whose fault 
this is, 1 pretend not—for pretence it 
would be—to say. Probably, the guilt 
is “much of a muchness,” as in all 
mismanaged matters. The material was 
as good as our own ; how has it got so 
vitiated? It is as lowering to us as it 
is to themselves, that the “ enlightened 
working-men of England” cannot go 
out for their holiday, cannot come home 
from their work, cannot even speak 
among their own children, and in the 
goodwife’s presence, without words, 
not of manly strength, but of hoggish 
coarseness. In time this must be other- 
wise ; but the evil is not cured easily. 
The boy believes it manly to talk as he 
hears his father talk ; he rejoices in it 
the more, perhaps, because the school 
forbids it. He does not know what the 
foul words mean ; and all things strange 
have the grandest range. Those words 
tell powerfully in a story, with smaller 
No. 75.—voL, xu, 


boys round him upon the green, or at 
the street-corner. And so he grows 
up engrimed with them, and his own 
boys follow suit. 

Cradock was young and chivalrous, 
and knew not much of these things, 
which his position had kept from him ; 
nor in his self-abandonment cared he 
much about them. Nevertheless he 
shrank unconsciously from the lowering 
of his existence. And now he sat up, 
writing, writing, till his wet clothes 
made little pools on the floor, while 
he answered twenty advertisements, 
commercial, literary, promiscuous. Then 
he looked at his little roll of postage- 
stamps, and with shivering fingers affixed 
them. There were only fifteen ; and it 
was too late to get any more that night ; 
and he felt that he could not afford to 
use them now so rashly. So he ran out 
into the slushy streets, gamboged with 
London snow, and posted those fifteen 
of his letters which were the least am- 
bitious. By this time he knew that 
the best chance was of something not 
over-gorgeous. Wena did not go with 
him, but howled until he came back. 
Then he gave the poor little thing, 
with some self-reproach at his tardiness, 
all the rest of his cottage loaf, and his 
ha’porth of milk, which she took with 
some protestations, looking up at him 
wistfully now and then, to see whether 
he was eating. 

“ No, Wena, I can’t eat to-night; 
bilious from overfeeding perhaps. But 
I’ve done a good evening’s work, and 
we'll be very plucky for breakfast, girl, 
and have sixpenceworth of cold ham. 
No fear there of making a cannibal of 
you, you innocent little soul.” He was 
desperately afraid, as most young fellows 
from the country are, of having unclean 
animals spicily served up by the London 
allantopole. This terror is the result 
for the most part of rustic sham know- 
ingness, and the British love of stale 
jokes. However, beyond all controversy, 
dark are the rites of sepulture of the 
measly pigs around London. 

He crept, at last, beneath his scanty 
bedding—clean, although so patched and 
thread-bare—and the iron cross-straps 
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shook and rattled with the shudders 
that went through him. Wena, who 
slept beneath the bed in a nest which 
she made of the drugyet-scrap, jumped 
upon the blanket at midnight, to know 
what was the matter. Then she licked 
his face, and tried to warm him, in 
his broken slumbers. That day he had 
daken a virulent cold, which struck 
into his system, and harboured there 
for a fortnight, till it broke out in a 
raging fever. 

The next day, Cradock received a 
letter, of doubtful classicality, and 


bearing the Hammersmith post-mark. 


RESPECTED Sir,—Was sorry after 
you streaked off yesterday that had not 
kept you longer. You was scarce gone 
out of the gate as one might say, when 
in comes a gent, no end of a nob, beats 
you as one might say in some respects, 
and a head of hair as good. Known by 
the nameof Hearty,—Hearty Wibraham, 
Esquire, but friends prefers callin’ him 
Hearty, such bein’ his character. And 
hearty he were with my brandy, I do 
assure you, and no mistake. This gent 
say as he want to establish a hagency for 
the sale of first-class Hettons to the 
members of the bone tons: was I agree- 
able to supply him ? So I say, ‘Certainly, 
by all means, if I see my way to my 
m mey.’ And then he breaks out, in a 
manner as would frighten some hands, 
about the artlessness of the age, the 
suspiciousness of commercial gents, and 
confidence between manand man. ‘ Waste 
of time,’ says I ; ‘coals is coals now, and 
none of them leaves this yard for 
nothing. Better keep that sort of stuff,’ 
says I, ‘for the green young gent from 
Hoxford as was here just now.’ ‘ What, 
says he, ‘ Hoxford man after a situation ?’ 
‘Yes,’ I says, ‘nice young gent, only under 
a cloud.’ Says he, ‘I loves a Hoxford 
man; hope he has got some money.’ 
‘For what?’ I says; ‘have you got 
anything good for him to ‘invest in?’ 
‘ Haven't 1?’ he says; ‘ take a little more 
brandy, old chap’ —my own brandy, mind 
you, blow me if he ain’t a hearty one. 
Well, I can’t tell you half he said, not 
being a talkative man myself, since the 
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time as I lost Mrs. Clinkers. Only the 
upshot of it is, I think you couldn’t do 
no harm by callin’, if he write you as he 
said he would. 

“ Yours to command, and hope you 
didn’t get wet, 

“ Rozert Cri«Kers, Jun. for Poker, 
Cunkers, and Co. Coal Merchants, 
West London Terminuss, Hammersmith. 

“ N.B.—Coke supplied in your own 
sacks, on the most moderate terms,” 


By the next delivery, Cradock got 
another letter, far more elegantly written, 
but not half so honest. 


“ Mr, Hearty Wibraham, having heard 
of Mr. Charles Newman from a mutual 
friend, Mr. Clinkers, of Hammersmith, 
presents his compliments to the former 
gentleman, and thinks it might be worth 
Mr. Newman’s while to call upon him, 
Mr. H. W., at six o'clock this evening, 
supposing the post to do its duty, which 
it rarely does. Hearty Wibraham, No. 
66, Aurea Themis Buildings, Notting 
Hill district. N.B.—The above is 
bond file. References will be required. 
But perhaps they may be dispensed 
with. ms 


“ Well,” said Cradock to Wena, 
shivering as he said it, for the cold was 
striking into him, “ you see we are in 
request, my dear. Not that I have any 
high opinion of Mr. Hearty Wibraham ; 
as a gentleman, I mean. But for all 
that he may be an honest man. And 
beggars—as you know, Wena, dear, when 
you sit up so prettily—beggars must not 
be choosers. Do you think you could 
walk so far, Wena? If you could, it 
would do you good, my beauty; and 
I'll see that you are not run over.” 

Wena agreed, rather rashly, to go; 
for the London stones, to a country 
dog, are as bad as a mussel-bank to a 
bather ; but she thought she might find 
some woodcocks—and so she did, at the 
game-shops, and some curlews which 
they sold for them—but her real object 
in going, was that she had made some 
nice acquaintances in the neighbour- 
hood, whom she wanted to see again. 
She wouldn’t speak to any low dog, for 
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she meant to keep up the importance 
and grandeur of the Nowell family, 
but there were some dogs, heigho! they 
had such ways with them, and they 
were brushed so nicely, what could a 
poor little country dog do but fall in 
love with them ? 

Therefore Wena came after her master, 
and made believe not to notice them, 
but she lingered now and then at a 
scraper, and, when she snapped, her teeth 
had gloves on. 

When Cradock and his little dog, 
after many a twist and turn, found 
Aurea Themis Buildings, the master 
rang at the sprightly door, newly grained 
and varnished. Being inducted by a 
young woman, with a most coquettish 
cap on, he told black Wena to wait 
outside, and she lay down upon the 
doorstep. Then he was shown into the 
“ first-floor drawing-room,” according to 
arrangement, and requested to “take a 
seat, sir.” The smart maid, who carried 
a candle, lit the gas in a twinkling, but 
Cradock wondered why the coal-merchant 
had no coals in his fire-place. Just 
when he had concluded, after a fit of 
shivering, that this defect was due 
perhaps to that extreme familiarity 
which breeds in a grocer contempt for 
figs, Mr. Wibraham came in, quite by 
accident, and was evidently amazed to 
see him. 

“What! Ah, no, my good sir, not 
Mr. Charles Newman, a member of the 
University of Oxford !” 

“Yes, sir, I am that individual,” 
replied Cradock, very uncomfortable at 
the prominent use of his “ alias.” 

“ Then allow me, sir, to shake hands 
with you. I am strongly prepossessed 
in your favour, young gentleman, from 
the description I received of you from 
our mutual friend, Mr. Clinkers. Ah, 
I like that Clinkers. No nonsense 
about Clinkers, sir.” 

“ So I believe,” said Cradock ; “ but, 
as I have only seen him once, it would 
perhaps be premature of me——” 

* Not a bit, my dear sir, not a bit. 
That is one of the mistakes we make. 
I always rely upon first impressions, 
and they never deceive me. Now I see 
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exactly what you are, an upright honour- 
able man, full of conscientiousness, but 
not overburdened here.” 

He gave a jocular tap to his forehead, 
which was about half the width of 
Cradock’s. 

“ Well,” thought Cradoek, “ you are 
straightforward, even to the verge of 
rudeness. But no doubt you mean well, 
and perhaps you are nearer the truth 
than the people who have told me other- 
wise. Anyhow, it does not matter 
much.” Bat, in spite of this conclusion, 
he bowed in his stately manner, and 
said : 

“ Tf that be the case, sir, I fear it will 
hardly suit your purpose to take me 
into your employment.” 

“ Ah, I have hurt your feelings I 
see. I amso blunt and hasty. Hearty 
Wibraham is my name; and hearty 
enough I am, God knows ; and perhaps 
a little too hearty. ‘Hasty Wibraham, 
you ought to be called, by Jove, you 
ought,’ said one of my friends last 
night, and by Gad I think he was 
right, sir.” 

“T am sure I don’t know,” said 
Cradock ; “ how can I pretend to say, 
without myself being hasty ?” 

“T suppose, Mr. Newman, you can 
command a little capital? It is not at 
all essential, you know, in a bond fide 
case like yours.” 

“That's a good job,” said Cradock ; 
“ for my capital, like the new one of 
Canada, is below contempt.” 

“To a man imbued, Mr. Newman, 
with the genuine spirit of commerce, no 
sum, however small, but may be the 
key of fortune.” 

“ My key of fortune, then, is about 
twenty pounds ten shillings.” 

“A very, very small sum, my dear 
sir; but I daresay some of your friends 
would assist you to make it, say fifty 
guineas. You Oxford men are so gene- 
rous ; always ready to help each other. 
That is why I can’t help liking you so. 
Thoroughly fine fellows,” he added, in 
a loud aside, “thoroughly noble fellows, 
when a messmate is in trouble. Can’t 
apply to his family, I see ; but it would 
be mean in him not to let his friends 
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help him. I do believe the highest 


privilege of human life is to assist a 
friend in difficulties.” 

Cradock, of course, could not reply 
to all this, because he was not meant to 
hear it ; but he gazed with some admi- 
ration at the utterer of such exalted 
sentiments. Mr. Hearty Wibraham, 
now about forty-five years old, was rather 
tall and portly, with an aquiline face, a 
dark complexion, and a quick, decisive 
manner. His clothes were well made, 
and of good quality, unpretentious, neat, 
substantial. His only piece of adorn- 
ment was a magnificent gold watch- 
chain, which rather shunned than 
courted observation. 

“ No,” said Cradock at last, “I have 
not a single friend in the world to whom 
I would think of applying for the loan 
of a sixpence.” 

“Well, we are independent,” Mr. 
Wibraham still held discourse with him- 
self; “but Hearty Wibraham likes and 
respects him the more for that. He'll 


get over his troubles, whatever they are. 
My good sir,” he continued, aloud, “I 


will not utter any opinion, lest you 
should think me inclined to flatter—the 
last thing in the world I ever would do. 
Nevertheless, in all manly candour, I am 
bound to tell you that my prepossession 
in your favour induces me to make you 
a most advantageous offer.” 

“T am much obliged to you. 
what is it?” 

“ A clerkship in my counting-house, 
which I am just about to open, having 
formed a very snug little connexion to 
begin with.” 

“Oh!” cried Cradock, for, green as 
he was, he would rather have had to 
do with a business already established. 

“ T see you are surprised. No wonder, 
sir; no wonder! But you must know 
that I shall have at least my quid pro 
quo. My connexion is of a very pecu- 
liar character. In fact, it lies entirely 
in the very highest circles. To meet 
such customers as mine, not only a man 
of gentlemanly manners is required, but 
a man of birth and education. How 
could I offer such a man less than 150/. 
per annum ¢” 


Pray, 
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“Your terms are very liberal, very 
liberal, I am sure,” replied Cradock, 
reddening warmly at the appraisement 
of his qualities. “I should not be 
comfortable without telling you frankly 
that I am worth about half that yearly 
sum ; until, I mean, until I get a little 
up to business. I shall be quite con- 
tent to begin upon 100/. a year. 

“No! will you, though?” exclaimed 
Hearty Wibraham, flushed with a good 
heart’s enthusiasm. “ You are the finest 
young fellow I have seen since I was 
your age myself. Suppose, now, we 
split the difference. Say 125/.; and I 
shall work you pretty hard, I can tell 
you. For we do not confine our atten- 
tion exclusively to the members of the 
Ministry, and the House of Lords; we 
also deal with the City magnates, and 
take a contract for Somerset House. 
And remember one thing ; you will be 
in exclusive charge whenever I am away 
negotiating. A man deserves to be paid, 
you know, for high responsibility.” 

“And where will the”—he hardly 
knew what to call it——“the office, the 
counting-house, the head-quarters be?” 

“ Not in any common thoroughfare,” 
replied Mr. Wibraham, proudly ; “ that 
would never do for a business of such 
a character. What do you think, sir, 
of Howard Crescent, Park Lane? Not 
so bad, sir, is it, for the sale of the 
grimy ?” 

“T really do not know,” said Cradock ; 
“but it sounds very well. When do 
we open the books ?” 

“* Monday morning, sir, at ten o’clock 
precisely. Let me see: to-day is Friday. 
Perhaps it would be an accommodation 
to you, to have your salary paid weekly, 
until you draw by the quarter. Now, 
remember, I rely upon you to promote 
my interest in every way consistent with 
honour.” 

“That you may do, most fully. I 
shall never forget your kind confidence, 
and your liberality.” 

“You will have two young gentle- 
men, if not three, wholly under your 
orders. Also a middle-aged gentleman, 
asort of sleeping partner, will kindly 
attend pro tem, and show you the work 
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expected of you. I myself shall be en- 
gaged, perhaps, during the forenoon, in 
promoting the interests of the business 
in a most important quarter. Now, be 
true to me, Newman—TI take liberties, 
you see—keep your subordinates in 
their place, and make them stick to 
work, sir. And remember that one 
ounce of example is worth a pound of 
precept. If you act truly and honestly 
by me, as I know you will, you may 
look forward to a partnership at no 
distant date. But don’t be over san- 
guine, my dear boy ; there is hard work 
before you.” 

“And you will not find me shrink 
from it,” said Cradock, throwing his 
shoulders back; “but we have not 
settled yet as to the amount of the pre- 
mium, or deposit, whichever it may be.” 

“Thank you. To be sure. I quite 
forgot that incident. Thirty guineas, 
I think you said, was all that would be 
convenient to you.” 

“No, Mr. Wibraham ; I said twenty 
pounds ten shillings.” 

“ Ah, yes, my mistake. I knew that 
there was an odd ten shillings. Say 
twenty-five guineas. A mere matter of 
form, you know, but one which we dare 
not neglect. It is not a premium; 
simply a deposit ; to be returned at the 
expiration of the first twelve months. 
Will you send it to me by cheque? That, 
perhaps, would be the more convenient 
form. It will save you from coming 
again.” 

“Tam sorry to say I cannot ; for now 
Ihave no banker. Neither can I by 
any means make it twenty-five guineas. 
I have stated to you the utmost figure 
of my present census.” 

“ Ah, quite immaterial. I am only 
sorry for your sake. The sum will be 
invested. I shall hold it as your trustee. 
But, for the sake of the books, merely 
to look well on the books, we must say 
twenty guineas. How could I invest 
twenty pounds ten shillings ?” 

This appeared reasonable to Cradock, 
who knew nothing about investment ; 
and, after reflecting a minute or two, 
he replied as follows :— 


“TI believe, Mr. Wibraham, that I 
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might manage to make it twenty guineas. 
You said, I think, that my salary would 
be payable weekly.” 

“To be sure, my dear boy, to be sure. 
At any rate until further arrangements.” 

“Then I will undertake to pay you 
the twenty guineas. Next Monday, 
I suppose, will do for it?” 

“Oh yes, Monday will do. But 
stop, I shall not be there on that morn- 
ing; and, for form’s sake, it must be 
paid first. Let us say Saturday evening. 
I shall be ready with a stamped receipt. 
Will you meet me here at six o'clock, 
as you did this evening?” 

Cradock agreed to this, and Mr. 
Hearty Wibraham shook hands with 
him most cordially, begging that mutual 
trust and amity might in no way be 
lessened by his own unfortunate obliga- 
tion to observe certain rules and prece- 
dents. 

In the highest spirits possible under 
such troubles as his were, Crad strode 
away from Aurea Themis Buildings, and 
whistled to black Wena, whom two of 
the most accomplished dog-stealers in 
London had been doing their best to 
inveigle. 


Failing of skill—for Wena 
was a deal too knowing—they at last 
attempted violence, putting away their 
chopped liver and hoof-meat, and other 
baits still more savoury, upon which 


I dare not enlarge. But, just as Black 
George, having lifted her boldly by the 
nape of the neck, was popping her into 
the sack tail foremost, though her short 
tail was under her stomach, what did 
she do but twist round upon him, in a 
way quite unknown to the faculty, and 
make her upper and lower canines meet 
through the palm of his hand. It won't 
do to chronicle what he said—I am 
too much given to strictest accuracy ; 
enough that he let her drop, in the 
manner of a red-hot potato ; and Blue 
Bill, who made a grab at her, only got 
a scaron the wrist. Then she retreated 
to her step, and fired a royal salute of 
howls, never ending, ever beginning, 
until her master came out. 

“Wena, dear,” he said, for he always 
looked on the little thing as an inferior 
piece of Amy, “ you are very tired, my 
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darling; the pavement has been too 
much for you. Sit upon my arm, pretty. 
We are both going to make our fortunes. 
And then you ‘shall walk in silk attire, 
and siller hae to spare.’” Wena nuzzled 
her nose into its usual place in Cradock’s 
identity, and growled if any other dog 
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THERE is no medium in photographs. 
They are either exceedingly beautiful, 
or—and this in by far the larger number 
of cases—exceedingly hideous. The 
beautiful has hitherto been often the 
accident of the inexperienced photo- 
grapher. Experienced photographers 
nave often produced only hideousness 
in their copies of the human face 
divine. The reason, it seems, is, that 
a certain amount of experience is ne- 
cessary to secure the exactness of the 
focus. An exact focus brings everything 
into the clearest outline, and so greatly 
emphasizes the bad drawing of the photo- 
graph. For all photographs are inevi- 
tably ill-drawn, the prominent parts of 
the images being exaggerated, and the 
receding diminished. The shadows of 
photographs are also always false, unless 
the original is colourless, or in one 
colour only ; and, if these shadows have 
marked outlines, their falsehood is 
shockingly conspicuous. 

But the emphasis which an exact 
focus gives to these great defects of the 
photographic image is scarcely more ob- 
jectionable than the microscopic clear- 
ness with which it brings to the notice 
of the eye the minutest details, whether 
of defect or beauty; details that are 
merged, to the unassisted eye,—zhich 
never does see objects in true focus,—in a 
general impression, made up, indeed, of 
these elements, but of these elements 
seen with no obtrusive distinctness and 
isolating outline. 

An amateur photographer, Mrs. 
Cameron, was the first person who had 
the wit to see that her mistakes were her 
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took the liberty of looking at him. And 
so they got home, singing snug little 
songs to each other upon the way ; and 
they both made noble suppers on the 
strength of their rising fortunes. 


To be continued. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


successes, and henceforward to make her 
portraits systematically out of focus. 
But this has not been the sole secret of 
her unequalled art. She is evidently 
endowed with an unusual amount of 
artistic tact ; she knows a beautiful head 
when she sees it—a very rare faculty ; 
and her position in literary and aristo- 
cratic society gives her the pick of the 
most beautiful and intellectual heads in 
the world. Other photographers have 
had to take such subjects as they could 
get. With few exceptions, all Mrs. 
Cameron’s subjects are of a very high 
order of beauty. But intellect and 
beauty have apparently not been the 
only qualities considered in her choice. 
She has carefully selected the beauty 
which depends on form. In the few 
instances in which the character of her 
originals has depended partly on colour, 
Mrs. Cameron’s portraits are almost as 
unpleasant in their shadows as ordinary 
photographs are. Where there is little 
or no colour to interfere with the form, 
as in the heads of Mr. Tennyson, Mr. 
Henry Taylor, and Mr. Watts, the por- 
traits are as noble and true as old Italian 
art could have made them ; but as soon 
as colour becomes an element of the 
character, as in the heads of Mr. Hughes, 
Mr. Holman Hunt, and some of the 
female subjects, the likeness is vitiated, 
and the ideality of expression, which is 
so remarkable in many of Mrs. Cameron’s 
portraits, is altogether lost. 

There is one point—a very trifling 
one in itself; yet one which may be very 
influential with persons unable to per- 
ceive the higher qualities of the photo- 
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graphs exhibited by Mrs. Cameron—in 
which she seems to have done herself 
and her productions injustice. She has, 
in many cases, endeavoured to make 
pictures out of them. She is not content 
with putting one or more noble heads or 
figures on her paper; but she must 
group them into ¢ableaux vivants, and 
eall them “ Faith, Hope, and Charity,” 
“St. Agnes,” “The Infant Samuel,” 
“The Salutation, after Giotto,” &c. &e. 
The effect of this is often strange, and 
sometimes grotesque ; and must do much 
more to diminish the general popularity 
of the pieces which have such titles 
than any advantage, in the way of con- 
venience of reference, can compensate, 
The simple human head is the only thing 
in which nature can rival art. It is 
impossible to compose, by juxta-posing, 
real figures, so as to emulate, in the 
faintest degree, the composition of great 
artists. Now the beauty of the heads 
in these photographs is the beauty of 
the highest art. We seem to be gazing 
upon so many Luinis, Leonardos, and 
Vandyckes ; and the contrast between 
this “ grand style,” which still remains 
in nature to the human head, with the 
postures into which the figures are 
sometimes forced, in order to make 
them into pictures “ after Giotto,” is, 
in some cases, as striking and unde- 
sirable as could well be. We are not 
sure, indeed, that the singular art with 
which Mrs. Cameron has often arranged 
the draperies of her figures does not 
increase the effect of the “realistic” air 
which most of her groups persist in 
maintaining for themselves, after all 
has been done to bring them into the 
pure region of ideality. 

It must have occurred to every 
thoughtful visitor of the collection at 
120, Pall Mall, that the fact of the 
existence of such photographs ought to 
modify very greatly some of the pre- 
vailing theories concerning art. It will 
not do, as far at least as the human head 
is concerned, to speak any longer of 
ideality as the peculiar character of art. 
The greatest heads of the early painters 
were evidently nothing more than nature 
seen with an eye of perfect sincerity. 


The inference might seem to be that 
portrait painting is now at an end. But 
it is not so. Colour, in even the most 
colourless face, is a power which must 
be sadly missed in the finest photograph. 
Indeed, though it may sound paradoxical, 
it is usually in faces of the least colour 
that colour is the greatest power. Those 
who recollect the water-colour drawings 
exhibited, in the past season, by Mr. 
Edward Jones, must remember how 
some of his pieces, which were painted 
almost in monochrome, made the glaring 
drawings in their neighbourhood look 
almost colourless. A great colourist will 
give a greater effect of colour, literally 
without the use of a second hue, than can 
be obtained by an ordinary painter with 
all the colours of the rainbow. This 
wonderful power must never be laid 
aside, if we would have portraits of 
real value. The place of photography 
is that of a guide and corrector of the 
artist’s eye, unless his eye be itself 
capable of photographic precision. By 
the aid of such photography as Mrs. 
Cameron’s, an artist of moderate ability 
is enabled to produce such portraits as 
could otherwise be painted by none but 
excellent artists, and, by their aid, the 
excellent artists can arrive at a degree of 
excellence which has long been regarded 
as extinct. With such a power of por- 
traiture as seems now to be within our 
reach, no beautiful head ought ever to 
be allowed to die. Beauty, though 
always springing up in new forms around 
us, is never reproduced. How many 
thousands of divine heads might each 
have been “ a joy for ever,” had the 
ordinary powers of art been supple- 
mented by such photography as that of 
Mrs. Cameron’s. 

We are glad to see that the exhibition 
which has been lately open in Pall Mall 
is advertised by Mrs. Cameron as her 
first exhibition. It is to be hoped that 
she will lose no time in working the 
mine which she may be said to have 
discovered. Meanwhile, we can affirm 
from our personal observation that her 
late exhibition has been admired in 
exact proportion to the artistic faculty 
and culture of the spectator. 





CONSIDER. 


CoNnsIDER 
The lilies of the field whose bioom is brief :— 
We are as they; 
Like them we fade away, 
As doth a leaf, 


Consider 
The sparrows of the air of small account : 
Our God doth view 
Whether they fall or mount,— 
He guards us too. 


Consider 
The lilies that do neither spin nor toil, 
Yet are most fair :— 
What profits all this care 
And all this coil? 


Consider 
The birds that have no barn nor harvest-weeks ; 
God gives them food :— 
Much more our Father seeks 


To do us good. 


> 





Curistina G, Rossrrt. 





WORDSWORTIL AND HARTLEY COLERIDGE: 


IN GRASMERE CHURCHYARD, WESTMORELAND. 


Two graves, and in them poets twain, 
The two not half-a-yard apart, 

Two brother bards, who thus have lain 
A dozen summers, heart to heart! 


Well matched they lie where few are matched, 
Within that cherished churchyard plot, 

Two mutual souls, in life attached, 
And even in death divided not— 


Bards of the mountain and the grove, 
Who yet wrung lessons from the age ; 
Trim charioteers, as ever drove 
’ 
Fair Fancy’s gaudy equipage : 


They sleep together, side by side ; 
And as they sleep, so lived they long ; 
Two friends, whom nothing could divide, 
Two singers, joining hand and song. 


James Dawson, Jun. 





NATURE AND PRAYER. 


BY THE REV, J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 


Tue prayer appointed for use in our 
churches with reference to the cattle 
plague and the cholera, appears to have 
fallen upon a susceptible state of the 
public mind like a spark upon tinder. 
It is evident that many thoughtful 
persons have been much exercised in 
mind by questions relating to prayer. 
Not unwilling to pray, they have shrunk 
from praying blindly. They have wished 
to feel assured that they could pray 
reasonably, and without stultifying con- 
victions upon which a main part of 
their life is built up. Old difficulties 
and perplexities about prayer have 
revived, and have assumed what has 
appeared for the time a more formidable 
aspect. And whilst these anxieties have 
been stirring in the minds of the thought- 
ful, that portion of the religious world 
which is not troubled by doubts has 


been disposed to push the use of prayer 
with a certain importunity, and in a 
spirit of latent, if not professed, antago- 


nism. There are always people ready 
to seize with eagerness what they regard 
as an opportunity “ to rebuke the infidel 
notions of the day.” Most likely a 
strong and early pressure was brought 
to bear upon the Archbishop and the 
Ministry to induce them to appoint a 
public prayer against the cattle plague. 
“What are the clergy and the authori- 
ties doing,” I was asked, “that we have 
no prayer issued for deliverance from 
the cattle plague ?” I expressed a doubt 
whether the calamity had reached a 
magnitude which called for so special 
an act. “Oh, but,” the answer was, 
“it is so important to take these things 
in time!” ‘The appointment of a prayer 
which was to be looked to as a kind of 
mechanical prophylactic did not seem 
to me a thing much to be desired; and 
probably a similar distaste was similarly 
excited in others. When the prayer 
came, it certainly was not peculiarly 


felicitous, but it was not unlike other 
prayers of the same kind. It was wel- 
come, I fully believe, to a large number 
of pious persons, who had been very 
much alarmed by the reports of the 
disease, and who thought it right that 
we should publicly deprecate the terrible 
visitation which had begun to afflict us. 
But, on the other hand, it excited an 
almost angry outburst of protest and 
criticism. Fault was found with details 
of the prayer, in a tone which shewed 
plainly that those who found it disliked 
the whole before they quarrelled with 
the parts. Then followed reflection and 
questioning. ‘If this prayer is wrong, 
what kind of prayer is right?” Objec- 
tions have been gravely and even reve- 
rently raised ; attempts have been made 
to mect those objections. Laymen have 
come forward to say that, while they 
felt that some ordinary kinds of prayer 
could not be defended in the face of 
science, and must be abandoned, they 
yet could not consent to give up prayer 
altogether. Reasons have been given 
for discriminating between one kind of 
prayer and another; and it has also 
been seen, as in common in similar 
cases, that those who have given up 
certain beliefs in deference to argument, 
think they have thereby purchased a 
right to live unmolested by argument in 
what they retain. 

Every one is aware of the ground 
upon which prayer is commonly objected 
to at the present time. The wniformity 
of nature, it is said, makes it impossible 
that any prayers having for their object 
a variation in the course of nature 
should be effectual. The laws of nature, 
according to all true observation, are 
constant. There is no greater or less in 
the matter. To ask that a single drop 
of rain may fall, is as contradictory to 
science as to ask that the law of gravi- 
tation may be suspended. Prayer, there- 
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fore, having reference to anything which 
comes within the domain of natural 
laws, is forbidden by modern science. 

It would be the rashness of mere 
ignorance and folly to enter the lists 
against science, or against that principle 
of the uniformity of nature which is at 
once the foundation and the crowning 
discovery of science. Science has been 
so victorious of late years, and has been 
adding so constantly to the strength of 
its main positions, that it is scarcely safe 
to doubt anything which is affirmed by 
cautious and scientific men as a fact 
within their own domain. But when, 
from the proper and recognised conclu- 
sions of science, inferences are drawn 
which affect the spiritual life, and 
threaten destruction to what we have 
been accustomed to regard as most 
precious, it cannot be complained of if 
we scrutinize those inferences carefully. 
If there is a region of genuine mystery, 
into which the science of phenomena is 
pushing forward its methods too confi- 
dently, it may be forced to retire, not 
indeed by spiritual intimidation, but by 
the opposition of realities to which it is 
self-compelled to pay respect. 

Now the affirmation of the uniformity 
of nature, when pressed: logically against 
the utility of prayer, seems to me either 
to prove too much or to prove nothing. 
We may be permitted to ask this ques- 
tion, Does the constancy of the laws of 
nature imply that the course of nature is 
absolutely Jived, or not? 

It is surely conceivable that the 
negative answer might be given to this 
question. For the experience of every 
hour, of every minute, seems to show, 
that the actual course of nature may be 
altered without the slightest interference 
with any /aw of nature. Shall I blow 
out the candle before me, or not? It 
seems to me that I may do it or refrain 
from doing it as I please. In either 
case, no law of nature is violated. In 
either case, interminable consequences 
follow my choice. The whole course of 
nature will be different if I do it from 
what it would be if I did not do it. 
The voyage of discovery of Christopher 
Columbus was at one time apparently 
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within the domain of human choice. 
He might not have sailed ; he did sail ; 
and what prodigious results have fol- 
lowed, in the ordinary course of nature, 
as we say, from his enterprise! If this 
variableness of the course of nature be 
admitted, it is clear that the constancy 
of natural laws interposes no obstacle to 


-an efficacy of prayer without limit. 


There may be other reasons why human 
prayer should not avail to change the 
course of nature, but the absolute invio- 
lability of law will not be a reason. 
For, in the first place, prayer may be 
conceived as taking effect through human 
wills, In a vast proportion of cases, 
the objects for which we have prayed 
might be accomplished through human 
agency. The cattle plague might be 
neutralized by the discovery of a remedy, 
by the adoption of hitherto neglected 
sanitary precautions, and by other means 
which ingenuity might imagine as 
operating through the minds of men. If 
any persons have a conviction that our 
praying could not lead to any quicken- 
ing of human intelligence, or to any in- 
vigoration of human effort, they would 
hardly express that conviction by saying 
that the laws of external nature are too 
constant to allow it. With regard to 
all that may be done through human 
volition, the existence of fixed laws of 
nature is manifestly no hindrance to its 
being done. 

The interference of mind and will 
with the course of nature is no doubt 
more intelligible to us as taking place 
through human action, than if we tran- 
scend human action. But we are now 
speaking of possibility, in a strict logical 
sense. And, although we are entirely 
ignorant how the Creator can change the 
course of nature otherwise than through 
man, it seems clearly unreasonable to 
affirm that such other interference is 
impossible, because we know nothing 
about it. If there are invisible beings 
in the universe, why should they not 
have some power of acting upon the 
course of nature? So far as analogy 
is any guide, the fact that we, by our 
volitions, can alter the course of things 
without violating laws, would suggest a 
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presumption that the same thing can be 
done in other ways of which science 
simply knows nothing, and about which 
imagination cannot with much advan- 
tage exercise its power of conjecture. 
It is conceivable therefore that prayer 
relating to definite physical ends might 
be answered, without the appearance of 
the slightest departure from the ordinary 
course of nature. 

If, then, the constancy of natural 
laws be so interpreted as to admit of 
indefinite variations, through free voli- 
tion, of the course of nature, that con- 
stancy proves nothing against prayer. 

If, however, it be interpreted to mean 
that by the operation of cause and effect 
the course of nature is so fixed that 
no change in accordance with human 
thought or desire can possibly take 
place in it, the argument proves too 
much. If the tremendous doctrine of 
necessity be called in at all, it is un- 
scientific to apply it partially. If in the 
face of a fixed and necessary course of 
things prayer becomes an absurdity, 
how much else becomes absurd also! 
Everything properly human ceases to be 
rational, till we are reduced to the dead- 
est fatalism. If a philosopher says to 
me, “ How can you think that by your 
prayers you can divert universal nature 
from its preordained course?” I think 
I reply rationally by asking, “ How can 
I suppose that by any acts of mine, any 
more than by any prayers, I can alter 
the unalterable?” If the assertion, “ It 
is of no use to pray against the cattle- 
disease or the cholera,’ be based upon 
the fact that effect follows cause with 
unvarying uniformity, the same reason 
would lead us on to the further assertion, 
“Tt is of no use to do anything against 
the cattle-disease or the cholera.” 

Let us consider what will have to be 
given up, if prayer for physical benefits 
be condemned on the ground of the uni- 
formity of nature. Prayer for spiritual 
blessings can hardly be retained. Are 
not spiritual things mixed up inextrica- 
bly with physical? Spirit acts upon 
outward things ; outward things act upon 
the spirit. Fever is raging in a swampy 
district. The owner, feeling it to be his 
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duty to try and subdue it, and learning 
that he might probably do so by drain- 
ing it, cuts a drain. The place becomes 
wholesome. Then the moral tone of 
the population also rises. The children 
become brighter, more intelligent, more 
moral. A great spiritual gain is secured, 
by the enlightenment of one man acting 
through a physical improvement. Can 
it be said that visible things are subject 
to law, spiritual things to no law? 
Neither the philosopher nor the Chris- 
tian could acquiesce for a moment in 
such a distinction. If, then, a mother is 
forbidden, by reason, to pray for the 
restoration to health of her child, can 
she reasonably pray that it may grow up 
wise and virtuous? Again, thanksgiving 
appears to be correlative to prayer. If 
we are to regard everything that happens 
as a fixed by a predetermined order, we 
shall be bound to repress all special 
promptings to gratitude. There may 
remain perhaps a certain sense of admi- 
ration of the course of things as a whole, 
—modified, one would expect, by a good 
deal of dissatisfaction,—but what we 
commonly mean by thanksgiving must 
disappear. Again, deliberate effort to 
accomplish any end is stultified. Ifa 
man were betrayed into it by the singu- 
lar instinct which haunts us, the recol- 
lection of the true philosophy would 
make him smile at himself as a fool. 
And lastly, he would learn to be ashamed 
of desire and hope. Only those who 
have not been taught the unalterableness 
of the course of things can be weak 
enough to indulge a wish or a hope con- 
cerning the future. What will be will 
be: and there is an end of it. Motives, 
aims, hopes, may be included as blind 
instincts in the great scheme, but they 
cannot be properly rational; they cannot 
justify themselves to the enlightened 
understanding. They must share the 
fate of prayer. They are instinctive— 
so is prayer. Prayer is not rational—no 
more are they. 

It would seem, then, that the unalter- 
ableness of nature, if it is allowed to 
condemn prayer, must go on to extin- 
guish everything that we call human. 
And this argument, if it is sound, 
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would no doubt be generally accepted 
as a reductio ad absurdum, conclusive 
for refutation. A reductio ad absurdum, 
however, is always more annoying to an 
opponent, than really satisfying or in- 
structive. It ought hardly to be used 
except where strict logic is professed on 
the other side. That is so in the present 
case. And we might desire to meet as 
summarily as possible an assumption 
which holds up to contempt a large part 
of all the utterances which human souls 
in their earnestness and their anguish 
have offered up, and still offer up, at that 
Throne of Grace before which they have 
been invited to prostrate themselves. 
But the most important bearing of this 
argument is that it leads us to lay stress 
upon the affinity between Prayer and 
rational Desire. 

“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
uttered or unexpressed.” All Chris- 
tians have been ready to accept this 
as a principle of devotion. But may 
we not find, in the definition that 
prayer is desire looking upwards, a 
useful guide as to the conditions of 
reasonable prayer? If desire, by looking 
upwards, becomes prayer, then we have 
areal basis for prayer before we come to 
consider its efficacy. We have it even 
before we have provided ourselves with 
any solution of the mystery of God’s 
providence. What we do require, as an 
antecedent condition of prayer, is the 
confession of a living God, whose crea- 
tures we are, and in whose presence we 
stand. Then the simple affection of 
desire for this or that, by being the 
affection of a man who remembers God, 
and knows his relation of dependence 
and subjection to God, grows into a 
prayer. A man who desires, in his true 
consciousness as a creature and child of 
God, also prays. Supposing this ideal 
condition to be realized, whatever modi- 
fies the desire will modify the prayer ; 
and whatever modifies the prayer will 
modify the desire, 

This view of the nature of prayer 
would have two important negative 
effects :—1. It shuts out the use of 
prayer as a kind of spiritual machinery. 
The plausible representations of what 


has been gained by praying, which are 
often made use of to stimulate the 
devotions of religious persons, have a 
tendency to become thoroughly offensive 
to a reverent mind. We cannot pray 
rightly, if we resort to prayer simply 
as an expedient for obtaining what we 
want. 2. It protests against the divorce 
of prayer from exertion. Instead of 
being a substitute for effort, or a sup- 
plement to it, prayer is seen to be a 
kind of natural breath of effort. And 
the man whose energies are most simply 
roused in pursuit of any object, will be 
the man to pray most earnestly. 

But how does this view, that prayer 
is the Godward aspect of desire, bear 
upon the question, What boons we may 
reasonably ask for from God? It sug- 
gests, I think, the following principles. 

1. We cannot reasonably either desire 
or ask for anything, except subordinately 
to the greater desire that God’s will, and 
not ours, may be done. We are some- 
times afraid, I suspect, that the full 
statement of this principle may damp 
the ardour of prayer. We apprehend 
the easy objection, “‘ What is the sense 
of asking God to do His own will?” 
But let us bear in mind that the same 
principle applies to wishing. Can I 
deliberately desire that God should give 
up His will for mine? Suppose I 
earnestly desire,—say that my church 
should be crowded by reverent and 
teachable hearers. And suppose a 
Divine voice to ask, “ Do you wish this, 
whether it be in accordance with my will 
or not?” How monstrous and shocking 
an idea it would be that I could wish it 
apart from its being God’s will! There 
is no difference, then, in this respect 
between praying and wishing. Eager 
importunate entreaties and desires will 
no doubt be checked by the habitual 
consciousness of the perfection and 
power of the Divine will. So far as 
reasoning goes, we might probably ex- 
pect that such a consciousness would 
tend to the extinction of desire and 
prayer altogether. But experience seems 
to prove that a constant remembrance 
and worship of God’s will does not 
quench desire, but rather keeps it alive. 
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Whatever be the effect of it, we must 
take the consequences without reserva- 
tion. If we can only say other prayers 
heartily on condition of not saying 
always, “Thy will be done,” we must 
keep to this prayer and give up the rest. 
On this point no doubt or compromise 
can be admissible. 

2. A second principle will be, that we 
should yield without resistance to the 
instinct of modesty in making particular 
requests. It is here that our increased 
knowledge of the laws of nature and 
the interdependence of all phenomena 
should tell upon us. Occurrences which 
primitive ignorance never dreamed of as 
being other than partial and limited, are 
known to us as having the widest 
bearings and connexions. To wish that 
this or that phenomenon should occur to 
suit our convenience, when we know 
that it must have other and far more 
important consequences than these 
which concern us, would seem ridicu- 
lously arrogant. We ought not to shut 
our eyes to the influence which this con- 
sideration may exert upon the character 
of our prayers. ‘That influence will vary 
with the knowledge and with the habit 
of mind of different persons, and is sure 
to be increasingly great. But, whilst 
our prayers go hand in hand with our 
wishes, I think we need not fear for our 
prayers. We must be content to trust 
our human nature in the hands of its 
Maker. If it be His will that we should 
arrive at a state in which desires for 
particular things have become extinct, 
it is not for us to try to arrest our pro- 
gress towards that state. But, on this 
point, it would be rash to speak confi- 
dently as to the future. At the present 
time, I imagine it cannot be doubted 
that cultivated minds, and especially 
those which are familiar with the study 
of the complicated and orderly processes 
of nature, instinctively shrink from 
allowing themselves in deliberate desires 
for external occurrences, which are not 
within the apparent scope of human 
effort. There is indeed a less scrupulous 
kind of feeling, somewhat different from 
desire, of which the natural expression 
is, “I should be glad if such or such a 
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thing were to happen.” Of this I am 
not speaking as being co-ordinate with 
prayer, but of that which would lead a 
man to say, “I long for this or that to 
come to pass.” A philosopher's desires 
of this nature (though I believe he will 
not be without them), will certainly 
be different from a child’s ; and it seems 
reasonable to apply to the growth thus 
to be observed the words of St. Paul, 
“When I was a child, I thought as a 
“child ; but when I became a man, i 
“ put away childish things.” 

3. Besides this growth in what I 
have called modesty—the philosopher's 
modesty in the presence of the outward 
world—there is another kind of growth, 
more properly belonging to the Christian, 
which will tend towards the same re- 
sult : I mean the increasing spirituality 
which should characterize our desires 
and our prayers. Every one would 
concur in the statement, that, as a 
Christian advances in godliness, his 
mind will be set less on outward things, 
and more on the things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God. In all records of 
the aspirations of devout men, we ob- 
serve that their genuine longings have 
been spiritual, and that physical good 
things have seemed hardly worthy of 
their prayers. And this answers to the 
teaching of our Lord—as in the Sermon 
on the Mount, “ Seek ye first the king- 
“ dom of God and His righteousness, and 
“all these things shall be added unto 
“you ;” and “If ye, being evil, give 
“good gifts unto your children, how 
“much more shall your Father which 
“isin heaven give the Holy Spirit to 
“ them that ask Him?” 

It is not enough to say that the 
spiritual Christian will not pray earnestly 
for temporal good things for himsel/, but 
will think more of being enlightened, 
purified, and brought into fellowship 
with God. His feeling will be similar 
when he thinks of those in whom he is 
interested. For them, also, he will not 
be careful to ask physical blessings ; he 
will most earnestly desire their spiritual 
good. Nor will the case be diflerent 
when it is a community—a Church or a 
nation—which prays, and not an indi- 
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vidual. In proportion as we know what 
is best, and understand the dependence 
of inferior’ blessings upon the higher 
gifts of spiritual life, we shall pray that 
light may be given us, and righteous- 
ness, and mutual harmony, and self- 
control, and power to aid other nations 
and Churches, more earnestly and with 
more satisfaction than we shall pray for 
an abundant harvest or for a new 
development of trade. 
*» It doubtless has occurred to the recol- 
lection of the reader that, in thus exalt- 
ing spiritual objects as the proper objects 
of our prayers, we are but following the 
example which our Saviour expressly 
gave us to follow, when He said, “ After 
this manner pray ye,” and then recited 
the prayer in which we ask the Heavenly 
Father of all to cause His name to be 
hallowed, His kingdom to come, and 
His will to be done, before we speak of 
ourselves at all; and then only pray 
that our daily bread may be given us— 
this bread itself including unquestion- 
ably spiritual food—and pass on to 
petitions for forgiveness and for deliver- 
ance from the dominion of the evil one. 
If our prayers be in their nature 
strictly co-ordinate with our desires, and 
if both our prayers and our desires 
should be governed by these principles, 
—that in all we wish for or ask we 
should be careful (1) to cherish a will- 
ing submission to the Divine will, (2) 
to bear in mind our own insignificance 
in relation to the natural order, and (3) 
to lift up our aspirations to spiritual 
objects, it will assuredly follow that 
petitions for physical objects of desire 
will becume less and less acceptable to 
us, and will tend to disappear from our 
habitual prayers. Our feeling about 
them will probably be that they 
belong to an early stage of spiritual 
and intellectual growth, in which they 
are natural and wholesome; but that 
they are scarcely suitable to adult age. 
But we shall continue to pay deference 
to instincts and necessities of nature ; 
and, when the pressure of suffering and 
alarm extorts a longing and an appeal, 
we shall not pronounce in the name of 
either reason or religion that the appeal 
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shall not take form in words of prayer 
addressed to the Father or the Saviour. 
If we are to ery out at all, it is in every 
way best that we should cry to God. 
An earthly parent might desire that the 
wishes and requests of his little child 
should gradually be disciplined by know- 
ledge ; but he would not repulse the 
child, and bid him carry elsewhere than 
to him his childish petitions. Unless 
our relation to God in heaven be alto- 
gether a fiction and a delusion, it is 
impossible that He should not desire 
that our deepest feelings should be 
turned in trust towards Him. And, to 
those who contend that laws of nature 
make such appeals unreasonable, we 
have a right to say, ‘“‘ You, who tell a 
mother that it is useless for her to pray 
for the recovery of her sick child, tell 
her also that the longing she cannot 
suppress is an illogical anomaly: you, 
who say that a nation, in the agony of 
a struggle, should not ask God to bless 
its arms, say also that all the yearning 
sentiment which is roused into life by 
the struggle is futile and irrational.” 

It is right to state plainly the con- 
clusion, from which some perhaps might 
shrink, but which seems to follow from 
the above considerations, that the forms 
which prayer may take, as they must 
be unimportant in the eyes of God, are 
also comparatively of little importance 
for us. The spirit of prayer is that 
which is really acceptable to God, and 
therefore really efficacious. That spirit 
may find expression only in unspoken 
groanings. It may address petitions to 
God as unreasonably as when a child 
asks for the moon. “We know not 
what we should pray for as we ought.” 
But the prayer will be weighed and 
estimated, not by its form, but by its 
essence. There is some danger, let it 
be admitted, in what may be called the 
laxity of such a view concerning the 
utterances of prayer. But we cannot 
avoid danger, though we may in some 
degree guard against it. And, in the 
deeper matters of faith and worship, 
the true view generally seems to be 
that which is not unreasonably sus- 
pected of being dangerous, 
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And, though it is right to speak 
decidedly of the comparative unim- 
portance of forms of prayer, it does 
not by any means follow that they are 
entirely unimportant ; still less that we 
can dispense with them. It should be 
regarded as a solemn duty—and it is 
one which easily commends itself to 
the conscience and the judgment—to 
throw the spirit of supplication into 
the most rational forms which our 
knowledge enables us to create. It is 
surely a mistake to force ourselves to 
pray for things which do not impress 
us as fit objects of deliberate desire. 
Liberty in this respect should be 
allowed to individual consciences ; and 
at the same time it might be hoped 
that tolerance, a reverent tolerance un- 
mixed with contempt, should be shown 
by more cultivated and philosophical 
minds towards the humbler prayers of 
the more ignorant. 

For they who recognise in any degree 
the nature and relation of man as a son 
of Gol can scarcely fail to admit, that 
it is well for a man to bring ail his 
thoughts, whatever they are, into the 
presence of his unseen Father, It is 
better, a thousand times better, that he 
should put the most foolish and irra- 
tional desires into prayer, than that he 
should throw himself into the same 
desires without remembering God. Not 
that no praying can be bad. Prayer 
may be bad, it can hardly be good, 
when it is addressed to a capricious 
being, to a tyrant who may be coaxed 
or soothed or bribed, in order to obtain 
some private advantage. And there is 
room for earnest thought and endeavour 
in the effort to keep the image of the 
Fatherly will of God pure and clear 
before the mind. But, if it be remem- 
bered who and what God is, then, I 
think, it may be said without limit, it 
is good for a man to bring all his desires 
to God and to turn them into prayers, 
that God Himself may teach him what 
desires are worthy of a child of His, and 
from what he needs to be purged. 

After all, I may seem to have evaded 
the question as to the eficacy of prayer. 
Can we expect that God will do what 
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we ask any the more for our asking ? 
Are we ready to bring this question to 
the practical test of experiment? I 
confess to a shrinking from such an 
inquiry, as from one which it is neither 
reverent nor useful to prosecute. But 
that this feeling may not be reasonably 
attributed to the consciousness of a bad 
case, we are bound to try to justify it. 
Let due consideration, then, be given to 
the fact, that prayer, when it comes to 
be regarded as eficacious—that is, as a 
machinery for securing results—is begin- 
ning to pass into a hurtful and irreverent 
superstition. No doubt we here con- 
front a paradox. We are taught to 
believe in the efficacy of prayer; we 
may be satisfied that prayers have 
brought down definite blessings from 
heaven ; but, the moment we begin to 
act in a business-like manner upon a 
theory of the efficacy of prayer, we cease 
to pray acceptably. ‘This, let it be 
borne in mind, is not a mere makeshift 
of an argument, introduced to cover a 
weak point; it is a first principle in the 
doctrine of prayer. If, therefore, specific 
fulfilments were fixedly or even abun- 
dantly assigned to human prayers, a 
great evil would almost inevitably be 
created. Prayer would cease to be, in 
the deepest and truest sense, the prayer 
of faith, and would become the prayer of 
calculation ; and the spirit of it would 
evaporate. I should be sorry to say 
that no good is done by appeals to in- 
stances of prayers answered by direct 
gifts; we have some such appeals in 
Seripture. But 1 think a reverent mind 
must experience some shock to its deli- 
cacy from a contact with such appeals ; I 
can almost imagine that it would rather 
hear nothing of such answers. It scarcely 
raises our idea of the character of God, 
to be told that He has caused some little 
thing to come to pass just because So- 
and-so asked Him. What we want to 
feel assured of is, that God Hears our 
prayers ; that if we pour out our hearts 
before Him in childlike hope, He is 
pleased, and helps forward the cause 
into which we have thrown our sym- 
pathies. In this way, we may thank- 
fully believe that our prayers are always 
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efficacious. And, inasmuch as very little 
matters enter into the scheme of God’s 
Providence,and are to be deemed worthy 
of the Infinite Being because He ‘s infi- 
nite, we may also venture so take com- 
fort from any incidents which come to 
us like signs that God has heard us, 
and to read answers to our prayers in 
the most ordinary occurrences of life. 


Postscript.—The following sentences 
occur at the end of an essay by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, on the Constitution of 
the Universe, in the Mortnightly Review 
for December Ist, which has appeared 
since the above pages were written :— 
‘“‘ Prayer, while it is thus impotent in 

external nature, may react with bene- 
“ ficent power upon the human mind. 

That prayer produces its effect, benign 

or otherwise, upon him who prays, is 

not only as indubitable as the law of 
‘ conservation itself, but it will probably 
be found to illustrate that law in its 
ultimate expansions. And if our 
‘ spiritual authorities could only devise 

a form in which the heart might ex- 

press itself without putting the intel- 

lect to shame, they might utilise a 
“power which they now waste, and 
‘make prayer, instead of a butt to the 
“ scorner, the potent inner supplement 
“of noble outward life.” This un- 
speakable gain, then, which we should 
all alike desire, is made dependent by 
Professor Tyndall upon the devising of 
some new form of prayer,—whether by 
our spiritual authorities or by others 
would not, I presume, be of any conse- 
quence. I wish he had given us at 
least some hint which might help us to 
conceive what the nature of such prayer, 
satisfying both to the heart and the 
intellect, would be. It seems natural 
to suppose that he had in his mind some 
idea,—-if only a vague, undetined idea, 
—of a possible prayer. ut, as his 
words now stand, he ascribes an ex- 
tremely high value to prayer, condemns 
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the prayers hitherto devised, and gives 
no help towards discovering the right 
kind of prayer. If he is satisfied with 
any existing type—say with that of the 
Lord’s Prayer, which has been largely 
imitated in the Christian Church—it 
would have been more natural to ask 
our spiritual authorities to abstain from 
devising new forms, than to represent 
so vast a good as depending upon their 
power to devise another form. And 
the whole passage suggests a doubt 
whether “the man of science” would 
consider a prayer for moral or spiritual 
good consistent with science. Mr. 
Tyndall does not contrast ‘ external na- 
ture” with the realm of the spirit. He 
knows that the two cannot be severed : 
indeed, he intimates that the reflex 
effect of prayer upon the mind—as 
spiritual a process as we can imagine— 
will probably be found to illustrate that 
law of the conservation of energy which 
makes prayer impotent in external na- 
ture ; and therefore it is clear that he 
would include spiritual relations within 
“the economy of nature.” 

I gladly recognise however that Pro- 
fessor Tyndall does not teach that we 
must pray for the sake of the benelit we 
derive from the act of praying. He 
would admit, I am sure, that the only 
prayer which can possibly produce a 
“benign” effect upon him who prays is 
the lifting of a voice “as unto One that 
hears.” He desiderates a genuine prayer, 
but one that will not aim at affecting 
the course of nature. 

The question I would again ask is 
this : Whether, in using the unchange- 
able economy of nature to condemn 
prayers for physical objects, philosophers 
are not really, assuming a system of 
fatalism, and binding down the free 
action of spirit under a fixed mechanical 
necessity? If this is so, the contro- 
versy might as well ascend at once 
from the discussion of forms of prayer 
to a still higher region. 
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BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


Havine for the last twelve years been 
brought, by my calling, into daily inti- 
mate communion with “the working- 
classes” in London, and having, of course, 
heard or read many opinions about them 
—from that of enthusiasts, who admire 
them as the hope of the country, the 
order which combines the experience of 
toil with the intelligence of virgin philo- 
sophy, to that of self-contained philan- 
thropists, who sigh over them in tracts 
or on platforms as godless and heathen— 
I may say that the few thoughts I here 
venture to set down are the result of 
observation which has been, I believe, 
at least unprejudiced and patient. There 
are a number of phases in the character 
of working people which no other class 
seems to me to exhibit. They are ina 


state or simmer of transition, which turns 
up every now and then a trait so pure 


and promising that those who watch the 
seething pot of their society with hope 
pick it out and hold it up at once, ery- 
ing, “See what these people are made 
of ; how sweet and wholesome !” while 
others, who continue their suspicious in- 
spection, need only wait a little longer 
to gather a sample which is obviously 
worthless or offensive. No doubt in 
general society you may find specimens 
of all sorts, but the peculiarities to which 
T allude are shown by working people 
as aclass. To take a familiar instance : 
what with demagogues, imperfect know- 
ledge of political economy, and unchecked 
licence to complain, we might expect 
riots to accompany destitution, and yet 
the Lancashire operatives displayed the 
most remarkable collective endurance of 
hardness England has ever seen. Had 
analogous distress fallen upon any other 
class, had its whole business shrunk 
unexpectedly away and Icft it settling 
slowly down into the slough of despair, 
while the rest of the community was 
working with briskness and profit upon 
hard ground,—had the occupation of 
No. 75.—vou, XII 


lawyers suddenly gone, or tithes ceased, 
there would have been probably a tinge 
of bitterness in the wail from the 
sufferers which we did not hear from 
those on whom the cotton famine fell. 
I doubt whether attorneys and clergy- 
men would have been so patient as the 
spinners. On the other hand, to take an 
example which shall not twit them with 
offensive vice, what a serious defect of 
character is seen in the improvidence of 
the working-classes! How small a pro- 
portion avail themselves of the means 
within their reach to secure a provision 
during sickness or old age! They are 
generally acquainted with these means, 
they are incessantly reminded by the 
example of their fellows how miserably 
homes are broken up by a few months’ 
illness of the bread-winner, they talk 
with abhorrence of the workhouse into 
which their elders, long and steadily 
employed and paid, disappear ; and yet, 
as a class, they stubbornly decline to 
adopt simple precautions against the 
evils they dread. Probably they are 
encouraged in their tenacity of this vice 
by the doings of some philanthropists, 
who address themselves to the relief of 
all kinds of destitution, however caused ; 
se difficult is it to do real good, so hard 
to carry out the love of One who restored 
the use of diseased limbs and senses, and 
thus put the sufferers in the way of earn- 
ing their own bread, but who gave no 
money to the beggar. Thus He did the 
will of His Father, who permits the idle 
and extravagant, of all degrees, to smart 
for their vice. When we are told to 
take no thought for the morrow, we 
must recollect that it is the duty of to- 
day to put a shilling into the Post-office 
Savings Bank. 

I have glanced at the patience and 
improvidence of working people as a 
class, because it helps us to understand 
the opposite estimates of their character 
which we so frequently hear from those 
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who cannot look at anything as a whole, 
and because it partly illustrates the tran- 
sition state in which they now are. Let 
me now bear glad witness to some of 
their virtues. I do not think I shall be 
misunderstood, or show that I amaffected, 
or charged with too favourable prejudices, 
when I say that they are remarkably cour- 
teous ; and explain what I mean. Asa 
clergyman I have had to call thousands 
of times upon utter strangers among the 
working people. I cannot remember any 
instance in which I have been treated 
with rudeness, except when I have been 
inconsiderate, or professionally intrusive, 
myself. Of course I except boys ; for, 
however great friends you may be with 
young people generally, you cannot 
escape some wanton impertinence from 
street imps, bursting with irreverent wit. 
But they are rude to each other, every 
one, and all. Their ill-behaviour is 
chiefly the result of sheer animal spirits, 
and the fact that their playground is 
the street. Boys must be at high jinks 
sometimes; and when they are let out of 
the workshop, or are enjoying any paren- 
thesis of escape from supervision by their 
immediate and admitted superiors, they 
let off steam. A model boy, who never 
dirties his fingers or tumbles his hair, 
who always “rebukes” his fellows for 
departures from his code of morality, 
who appears in favourable aspects, under 
initials, in a tract, is often more radi- 
cally and exquisitely offensive than one 
who thinks aloud, freely, about any per- 
son or occurrence, whether it be a tipsy 
old woman on a stretcher, who is being 
borne, as in a living police funeral, to 
her temporary home in the station, or a 
duchess whose carriage is blocked on its 
way toa drawing-room, and “dominated” 
by some urchin on a lamp-post. I ex- 
cept street-boys, who are unfeeling; I 
exce}'t encounters in a mob; and I repeat 
that i can recall no instances of unpro- 
voked i!l manners in any of the venuine 
workin :-classes, throughout numberless 
personal communications with them. 
They are naturally courteous. No doubt, 
if you were to call just as the family 
were sitting down to dinner or tea, and 
still go in though you found them thus 
engaged ; if you were to open the door 
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without knocking, or ask impertinent 
questions about the goodman’s or good- 
wife’s ways and means, or begin to read 
a chapter from the holy Bible apropos to 
nothing at all, simply because you as- 
sumed that a strange bootmaker’s family 
needed conversion, you might expose 
yourself to a rough hint that your 
company was undesirable. But if the 
Archbishop of Canterbury were to pay 
you a visit, and remark that your door- 
step was not so clean as it might be, or 
ask you what your income was, or how 
much you had paid for your child’s 
funeral, and what you had got for din- 
ner, you would try to convey to his 
Grace your sense of the mistake he made 
in affecting an interest in your concerns. 
And when a clergyman, or visitor bent 
on amateur proselytism and elevation of 
the masses, forgets his manners, as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury never would 
his, what wonder if he gets a rap on the 
knuckles from a carpenter who does not 
know how to reply to an impertinence 
with indirect and polished coolness? I 
will give an instance of the courtesy 
shown by the working classes. When 
the volunteer movement began, in 1860, 
a number of working-men came to me 
with the request that I would assist 
them in forming an artisans’ corps, by 
lending them my schoolrooms and 
accompanying their request to the au- 
thorities for enrolment and permission 
to wear a characteristically cheap uni- 
fom. This involved numerous meet- 
ings, deputations to the Lord Lieutenant 
and the War-office. We waited on Lord 
Salisbury’s representative. We waited 
in Pall Mall. We were left to cool for 
some time. We were on two or three 
occasions politely snubbed. I was 
present at the interviews, and talked 
with the men after them. We had 
several public meetings, and heard freely- 
uttered sentiments. At last, with the 
aid of hired instructors, about 120 men 
were drilled in our schoolroom. Now 
comes my instance of courteous con- 
sideration. During that whole winter, 
though I mixed freely with the men, I 
never heard an oath. They knew how 
to swear well enough, and I dare say 
many of them swore among themselves, 
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but courtesy restrained them in the presence 
of a clergyman. In the course of the 
year I chanced one day to be brought 
into the company of a large party of 
volunteers, drawn mostly from the mid- 
dle classes of society. They swore like 
troopers, and I could not help contrast- 
ing their utter disregard of the presence 
of a clergyman with the considerate 
politeness of my friends the artisans. 
This is no afterthought. I noticed it at 
the time. The men were mostly young, 
in high spirits, and in full work. They 
were in more than high spirits, they 
boiled over with enthusiasm. They 
were no mere results of working men’s 
clubs and youths’ institutes, trained to 
“behave properly,” but fresh from the 
workshop. And yet, with all their high 
spirits, they never forgot the rules of 
speech in a clergyman’s presence. I was 
struck, too, with their remarkable sub- 
ordination. They were full of the in- 
stinct of obedience to law. As a clergy- 
man, I did not personally take any part 
in their drill. Still I felt more or less 


responsible for what went on in the 


schoolrooms. So we hired steady non- 
commissioned officers, who set our men 
to work with great severity, and that 
half-concealed suspicion of the volunteer 
movement which was felt by regulars. 
But our men never winced or complained 
of the irksomeness of the preliminary 
instruction. I was engaged teaching in 
anight-school, several times in the week, 
in rooms adjoining the drill room, and 
often looked in to see how matters were 
getting on. We had only one serious 
case of rudeness. With this exception— 
and we have had by this time more than 
300 working men drilled—nothing can 
exceed the general good manners and 
respect for authority which they have 
invariably shown. The respect for au- 
thority which I noticed exhibits itself 
in many ways. The working classes are 
anything but lawless. In their own 
concerns they are liable rather to cumber 
business by a nice and laboured observa- 
tion of the etiquette of rules. I have 
attended many committees of working 
men, and have been almost depressed by 
the elaborate technicalities of their pro- 
cedure. Nothing is allowed out of order. 
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There is no destructive disturbing haste 
or disregard of law. I remember once 
being present at a discussion on the 
rights of labour. The speakers were all 
artisans. The chairmaa kept his watch 
before him, and stopped all discursive- 
ness, limiting each man to his time. 
There was also a rule that two should 
not follow on the same side. The pros 
and cons were called up with severe 
regularity. The speakers all argued from 
principles or great facts, allowing no 
personal or local disputes to mar the 
purpose of the discussion. I mention 
this meeting as a specimen of the way 
in which the most intelligent among 
working men face the questions of the 
times. No doubt there are occasional 
departures from regularity of procedure ; 
but, of all the committees I ever attended 
(and they have not been a few), I must, 
admit that those conducted by working 
men have appeared to me among the 
most careful of the general principles of 
social action. 

And now let us look shortly at some 
of the circumstances of these men. In 
the first place, as a rule, especially in 
those parts of London which have been 
left to them in consequence of the tide 
of population setting westward, they are 
wretchedly housed. In some districts, 
especially in the East and South, where 
new streets (not model ones) have been 
built with an eye to the character of the 
tenants, and where land is comparatively 
cheap, working people are very much 
better lodged than in the grand parishes 
of St. James’s and St. George’s. I was 
curate in Lambeth once, and speak from 
personal knowledge. There many houses 
are far better adapted for their purpose, 
and are more conducive to family morals, 
than streets within a stone’s throw of 
Grosvenor Square; and in St. James’s I 
believe the crowding to be more mis- 
chievous than in any place I know. 
The character of the trade in the neigh- 
bourhood, say of Regent Street, is such 
that skilled artisans, who belong to 
high-class workshops, where orders must 
be executed speedily, and frequent com- 
munication is needed between the master 
and the man, are obliged to live in places 
not fit for them. My district—St. Luke’s, 
R 2 
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Berwick Street—is crammed to its eaves 
with artisans of all kinds. I will set 
down some of our trades as they come 
uppermost in my mind. We have 
seamstresses, diamond-cutters, sweeps, 
pianoforte manufacturers, jewellers, cos- 
termongers, labourers, artificial teeth 
manufacturers (we turn out thousands 
every week, and adorn half the smiles 
of society), picklemakers, pearlstringers, 
coachmakers, laundresses, bookbinders, 
printers. We make artificial wax flowers, 
turning lathes, blinds, wire work, billiard 
balls, lasts, many kinds of explosive pro- 
jectiles, bullets, painted windows, pewter 
pots, sausage machines, brushes, fiddles, 
beer. I hardly know where to stop. 
There are, too, more tailors and shoe- 
makers than I ever found together. We 
speak all languages, unite all nations, 
gather together people with the strangest 
histories, and the oddest, most out-of-the- 
way antecedents I ever read of. Wit- 
ness a visit to three old men, two of 
them at least dead or gone, who suggest 
themselves off-hand as coming within a 
few days’ acquaintance. One was dan- 
gerously ill and sent forme. He was a 
fireman, had been taken prisoner by 
natives on the coast of Africa and carried 
up the country, where he lived till he 
made his escape. It was along tale. At 
last he settled down as a fireman, and 
had saved I do not know how many 
lives. But, however sudden and impe- 
rative the summons toa fire, he told me, 
dying happily, that he had never put on 
his helmet without first kneeling down 
in his room for a word of prayer. The 
next was as deaf as a post. “How 
-came you to be so deaf?” I asked, in 
conversation. “Eh!” ‘ How came you 
to be so deaf?” I repeated. “ Oh, ah! 
Z got it at the burning of Moscow.” It 
was quite true; he was a Pole, and 
had been with Napoleon. I suppose the 
fire connects these two in my mind. 
The third was a teetotaller, had been a 
great Chartist demagogue, was just then 
finishing a dressing-case, with a gold key, 
for a Russian potentate. You can, or 
you cannot, imagine the simmer of in- 
telligent work which goes on, especially 
in the ‘ season,” in a district some three 
hundred yards square, containing thirty 
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streets, or parts of streets and courts, all 
stuffed full of these busy people. They 
are dingy-looking enough, many of them, 
in their working clothes, but the large 
majority are very intelligent, and from 
experience or reading are ready to bear 
their part in general conversation on 
the topics of the day. The largeness of 
the circle taken in by their thoughts is, 
however, sadly spoilt by the narrow 
accommodation they can get for their 
families. In most instances one room 
serves for a house. They pay a large 
rent for it, but the poor clodhoppers in 
Dorsetshire are better lodged. 

Now I would ask you, What must be 
the effect of this mischievous crowding 
on themselves and their families ? What 
would your pulse be if you slept in the 
same small room you had worked in all 
day, with, perhaps, your wife and three 
or four children? If your medical man 
were to feel it thus fluttering or weak, 
he would probably prescribe some stimu- 
lant. Now comes one cause of mischief. 
We have about thirty flourishing public- 
houses. A man wakes in the morning 
with a bad pulse and no appetite. Nature 
says, ‘‘ Give me something.” So he steps 
out, or sends one of the children and a 
bottle, turns up his little finger with a 
dram, and is relieved. But when a man 
with such a spur as the consciousness of 
temporary relief from the use of alcohol 
begins to drink, there is small hope of 
his recovery. It is very easy for those 
who have every sanitary appliance, suites 
of rooms, change of occupation, fresh air, 
tubs, and well-cooked food, to cry out at 
the intemperance of the working-classes ; 
but this is not a radical vice among them, 
it is mainly a result of circumstances 
which drag them down, and if we should 
judge any severely for its prevalence, we 
should judge those whose indolence 
or selfishness permits such a state of 
things to continue. There is another 
provocative to drink in the monotony of 
trade. Work is now so much subdivided 
that a man is tied down to the incessant 
repetition of one process. You don’t 
suppose that one man makes a pair of 
boots? A “ bootmaker” does not join 
the seams, he fastens the “upper” to 
the “sole.” A “closer” does the stitch- 
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ing. So with a coat. One is good at 
collars, another at button-holes, &c. 
Now this wearisome beginning over 
and over again at the same part of a 
process so acts at last upon many men 
that they “break out,” as it is called. 
Nature avenges herself, creates a long- 
desired diversion by a bout of drinking. 
There is the alternative, close at hand. 
You cannot expect every man to clean 
himself and go to the British Museum for 
an hour’s recreation. There is all-potent 
gin, which carries the wearied worker 
off into its region of delirious change, 
round the corner, for a few pence. In 
a day or two the man returns, with red 
eyes, shaky hand, and crusty temper, to 
create still more rapidly another accu- 
mulation of bilious weariness, which he 
dissipates, with lessening resistance, by 
the same miserable means, Air! we 
want more air. Play! we want more 
wholesome play. If we would but get 
out into the Park, thereby involving a 
better dress, and a refreshing contact, 
however slight, with other society and 
scenes, we should hope to disturb the 
creeping palsy of domestic stagnation, 
which too often results in periods of 
monotonous toil, relieved by slovenly 
idleness and drink. The worthy gentle- 
men, ruddy and pious, who sent up 
petitions against the Sunday bands from 
the country, would, I am sure, relax 
much of their indignation at the offence 
if they knew how hopelessly some of us 
get mired in depressing drudgery, and 
how thankful we are to be tempted out 
of our close courts by some attraction 
which those who have green fields around 
and blue sky above them do not need. 
The local remedy we, and thousands 
of others in our predicament, most need, 
is better streets and houses. Efforts 
have been made from time to time 
to draw such public and parochial 
attention to our own case, which may 
be taken as a sample of others, that I 
will mention our particular necessities, 
and in so doing help to serve the battery 
which is working against all such social 
arrangements as do mischief to the 
working class. I use names, for any 
one who lives in London and reads this 
may go and see for himself some of the 


truth of what I say, and those at a 
distance who may take any interest in a 
local matter which has a general interest 
for society, will follow and understand 
me better than if I were to put an 
imaginary case before them. 

The population of St. James’s, West- 
minster, is 35,324, of which about one- 
third is lodged in about one-eighth 
of the space occupied by the whole 
parish, My own district lies in the 
most crowded part of this crowded por- 
tion, and is said by authorities learned in 
statistics to be, by comparison with other 
localities, the most populous district of 
its size in London. All the houses in 
it, with the exception of those which 
have been already adapted to the require- 
ments of the residents, were built for 
one household alone ; but, having been 
deserted by the class for which they 
were designed, are now crowded to their 
chimneys by the families of working 
people. The rents are high, the build- 
ings old, and the accommodation, in the 
majority of cases, scanty and indecent. 
In the thick of the most crowded parts, 
moreover, there is an additional evil, in 
a numbg of blind, or half blind, courts 
and streets, which dam up all those 
influences which are opposed to whole- 
some commerce and traffic. There are 
spots where thieves and other persons 
beneath the more fashionable profligates 
of the parish assemble. They do not 
live there, but meet, and more or less 
degrade the residents. A network of 
courts, too, is mischievous on sanitary 
as well as on social grounds. It shuts 
out fresh air as well as the corrective 
public eye, and tends to injure the 
health of the residents as well as to 
provide a rendezvous to bad characters. 

Any one can see that this, with all 
its vested interests, and, in many cases, 
hopeless indifference of the sufferers 
themselves, two or three of whom have, 
T fear, at last grown to like it, is a heavy 
dragon to fight. But fought it has been, 
and will be till it is slain, Some time 
ago a long and toilsome protest on my 
part drew such attention of influential 
residents in St. James’s to this cancer in 
their parish that a proposal was made in 
the Vestry to cut the cancer right through 
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the middle by connecting two streets— 
Rupert Street and Berwick Street— 
which run in the same line, the expense 
being borne by a three-halfpenny rate, 
and the result being shown, by those 
who were able to calculate it, to promise 
eventually a gain to the parish in poor 
and police rates. All looked promising 
for a time. I brought leading parish- 
ioners to see and smell for themselves. 
An important representative deputation, 
with Lord Stanley as spokesman, ad- 
dressed the Vestry. All agreed that 
the formation of a new street by 
connecting the two I have mentioned, 
and lining the new part with houses 
well adapted to the working classes, 
would be a “boon” to the parish ; but 
the three-halfpenny rate stuck in the 
throats of some of the smaller house- 
holders who had votes in the vestry. 
The larger ratepayers were willing to 
bear their share, but some whose share 
would have been 6s. 2d. looked blue 
and important. The levels, however, 
were taken, the cost calculated, and the 
plans made by an architect. The toil 
of years came toa crisis in a crowded 
Vestry. I, having no vote, was advised 
by several of the leading parochial 
* authorities todo no more. The matter 
was out of my hands. It was a fair 
fight. I could do no more ; so I went 
to a friend’s house, five miles out of 
town, for a day’s rest, desiring the result 
to be telegraphed to me. It came—I 
walked out to meet it—in the hands of 
a little sauntering boy. The improve- 
ment was lost by three votes. Dirt, the 
great dragon, and six-and-twopence had 
won that round. The work is still to 
be done. Then—and I mention this 
because it bears on one of the most 
pressing questions of the day—there was 
a proposal for an underground railway, 
with a street (in this part of its course 
at least), above it, to be carried right 
through the parochial cancer which the 
Vestry declined to cure. Fresh inter- 
views, letters, statistics, looking at the 
place, talking about it, plans, levels, 
appointments, The old story; now so 
familiar to me, that I think if I were 
dead and galvanized, I should sit up 
and repeat it straight through. The look 
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of the new strect on rolls of paper is to 
me a picture of Paradise. I see it as 
I walk down Berwick Street. Lovely 
ugly houses in flats, five or six stories 
high, with shops on the ground floor, 
and entresol above for the shopkeeper 
to live there if he likes. A common 
door, with large, well-lit staircase open- 
ing into sets of two, three, or four rooms, 
suitable to the wants of the artisan. A 
wholesome draught of traffic, unpleasant 
to the idlers at the public-house corners, 
in short hair, and jackets with thieves’ 
pockets in them, who romp occasionally 
—in coarse, rough gallantry—with bare- 
headed girls, thus providing an out-of- 
door school of foul morals to the chil- 
dren of decent working-people. The 
neighbours complain of these Bohe- 
mians bitterly. Poor creatures, one’s 
heart bleeds for them, they—the girls 
especially—are so defiant of decency. 
It is a common sight enough. All 
honour to any man, be he who he may, 
who can break through the reserve of 
their close society, and set up a whole- 
somer action within it. These gentry, 
who are civil enough to my colleagues 
and myself, and take in kindness any 
poor efforts we make to improve them, 
are ill-disposed towards the police, 
whose heads they occasionally break 
with brickbats ; and you have only to 
ask the constable on duty at the bottom 
of Berwick Street what he thinks of 
the place, and he will give a character 
to the neighbourhood which the hard- 
working residents would resent, since 
the conspicuous offenders are felt to be 
a scandal to the genuine artisan, whose 
business compels him to live near the 
spot. Indeed, they are attracted by some 
tumble-down houses close by, where 
some of them live ; since they have there 
the certainty of cheap rents and the 
possibility of being able to run away 
without any payment for their lodging 
at all. But the destruction of any such 
houses as they live in would be an 
unmixed good. They are mostly brick- 
layers’ labourers, whose work moves 
about everywhere over London, and who 
would be much healthier if compelled 
to move to the cheaper tenements in the 
suburbs. A railway through our district 
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would provide lodgings for the character- 
istic working classes of the parish, some 
of whom, who would be decent in decent 
streets, sink below their proper level 
under the influence of degrading circum- 
stances. Any change which improves 
the look or value of a place by driving 
away the poor who ought to belong to 
it is cruel, however it may diminish 
local expenses. But in this case, and 
many others, mechanics who work and 
would Jive in the parish are excluded 
by the present state of some of the 
dwellings, or, if not that, by the state of 
the streets in which the dwellings are 
situated. And I am strongly inclined 
to think that this is true where any nest 
of foul, close houses is found. Under 
no circumstances are they fit for human 
habitation. They breed disease and 
death, and avenge their existence on 
those who suffer them to stand, as well 
as injure such as dwell around and 
within them. A rotten dirty house is 
like a piece of carrion. Let it alone, 
and it not only produces a swarm of its 
characteristic tenants, but stinks in the 
nostrils of all who live about it. A 
rookery, as it is unjustly called—for rooks 
will never build on a rotten tree, and 
are conspicuous for their love of venti- 
lation and strict observance of social 
laws—is by no means a necessary item 
in the fabric of a city. It is always 
a sign that a certain portion ought to 
be cut out, like a fly-blown spot in a 
carease, 

A few words more about some phases 
of the working-class character which per- 
plex many who wish them well. Their 
non-attendance at public worship is con- 
spicuous, Tere and there an eloquent 
preacher aftertheirown heart draws them 
to church or chapel, but they have little 
care for such ordinaryinstruction and ser- 
vices as will always be found in the large 
majority of parishes. Striking vernacular 
sermons are rare. An attractive ritual 
has often to contend against the sus- 
picion of Romanism. It is true that it 
may accompany liberal teaching, and a 
sincere dislike of Popery under any 
form, whether semi-Romish exaltation 
of the sacerdotal system, or individual 
Protestant dogmatism ; but the mass of 
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the people are slow to distinguish be- 
tween a ceremonial which appeals to the 
common-sense desire for a bright, lawful 
service, and that which clothes an at- 
tempt to reproduce medizval sentiments, 
or to imitate the religious customs of 
the Continent. Still, the paraphernalia 
of Foresters, Druids, Odd Fellows, &e. 
&c. with their processions, banners, and 
gaudy pomp, show that the working 
classes are not radically averse to festive 
symbolical display. This makes me 
think that if we could get rid of the 
severe simplicity, or, as it might in some 
cases be called, sour repulsiveness, with 
which public worship is often conducted, 
especially in town, we should remove 
one obstacle to the attendance of the 
working classes at church. They want 
something attractive, especially in neigh- 
bourhoods where their circumstances are 
depressing. But such a style of services 
would answer only where the people 
had the free use of the church. Hired 
and appropriated pews will ever hinder 
the “ masses ” from frequenting a build- 
ing which is thus monopolized. Isolated 
attempts to break the ice of public wor- 
ship will be only partially successful, 
The habit of non-attendance has been 
so long confirmed, that we could expect 
a marked result only when a large num- 
ber of churches had been long freely 
opened, and served with heartiness and 
brillianey. My own experience goes to 
show that a free church, with bright, 
musical services, is best adapted for the 
“people.” With us, in the morning 
very few of the working classes are 
present; and in the evening, during 
summer, many who attend at other times 
go out for a walk; but in the winter 
evenings we have a very fairly charac- 
teristic congregation of those who live 
in our neighbourhood. 

The large number of pence collected 
at our weekly offertories is a sign of the 
appreciation of these services by the 
working people. Since our church has 
been free, the voluntary contributions, 
mostly in small coin, of the worshippers, 
to the expense of maintaining public 
worship, amounts to thrice the sum re- 
ceived from pew-rents under the old 
system, and the preponderance of young 
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people in the evenings is very remark- 
able. This looks as if, at least, some 
little promising action were set up. I 
mention the matter because such a change 
is within the reach of any parson. He 
need not be a popular preacher, but he 
may depend upon finding boys in his 
national school, and members of his con- 
gregation, who will gladly form a choir, 
to lead the singing of the people. Thus 
he draws them to church, not to hear a 
man deliver himself of a sermon, but 
to take part in the services. Such a 
change in the mode of conducting pub- 
lic worship as I refer to is possible 
anywhere, but most especially in large 
towns, and it has no necessary connexion 
whatever with any party in the Church. 
The growing love for and skill in music 
which is so remarkable among the work- 
ing classes in these days, added to their 
inevitable appreciation of a free church, 
where no exclusive pews suggest un- 
pleasant comparisons between the respect 
shown to rich and poor in the house of 
God, will I am sure, at least in the 
towns and cities of England, result in a 
remarkable change in the present usual 
mode of conducting public worship, and 
remove one great obstacle from the at- 
tendance of working people at church. 
It is true that these are but external 
matters. Many intelligent artisans are, 
I fear, repelled by what they believe to 
be the proselytizing, illiberal spirit of the 
clergy. I do not say that I think they 
are right in their prejudice. They would 
find the great body of the clergy far 
different to what they imagine them to 
be. But they stand aloof, rendered sus- 
picious of a whole class of men, whom 
they judge by the conspicuous patron- 
izing and condemnatory voices of a few. 
Working men must be addressed as men, 
not lectured as children, or scolded as 
malignants. They sometimes read in 
the papers of their society being stigma- 
tized as heathen and godless, and decline 
submitting themselves to teachers who 
seem to belong to a set which produces 
these provokingly-piteous censors. 
One is reminded of the story of Lord 
P. , Who, when an officious wine- 
merchant sent him a sample of claret, 
hich he said was good for the gout, 
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replied that “he was much obliged, but 
he preferred the gout.” The sour mean- 
ing which some working men attach to 
the sweet exhortations aimed at them 
through the ecclesiastical press, deter- 
mines them to declinethe remedy offered, 
with no noisy, repellant bluster, but 
simply by keeping away from church. 
They will identify the worship of God 
with the preaching of man, and as they 
believe that preaching to be mainly con- 
demnatory or professional, they spend 
the Sunday after their own fashion, in 
irreligious independence. 

Space will not permit me to enter 
into the great question of the education 
of the working classes, whether of their 
children in elementary schools, or of 
adults in such institutions as combine 
instruction with amusement. I am in- 
clined, however, to think that “ Work- 
ing Men’s Clubs,’ as they are now 
supported, must have the element of the 
school rather than of the club. They are 
in a great measure educational, not so 
much inadirect as in an indirect manner. 
They are none of them, or at least none 
that I have heard of, clubs proper. They 
invite pecuniary assistance from the 
upper classes, and so associate them- 
selves with those philanthropical insti- 
tutions that contemplate the “ elevation 
of the masses.” I should rejoice to see 
clubs set up and supported by working 
men themselves ; clubs which provided 
for social recreation, and delivered their 
members from the tempting atmosphere 
of the public-house. Their principle, 
too, should be exclusive ; members should 
be balloted, not touted for. A club into 
which men are urged to enter for the 
sake of their own moral benefit is not a 
“ club,” as the word is generally under- 
stood. It is essentially educational ; and, 
if we will detach its usual meaning from 
the name it goes by, is evidently caleu- 
lated to do much good. Many sup- 
porters of these “ working men’s clubs ” 
as they are called, see, however, great 
difficulties in the way of their success 
in London. There is less fellow-feeling 
among working men here than in pro- 
vincial towns. In the metropolis they 
are like an heap of sand which is blown 
about by the gusts of business, or massed 
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in trades. There is little parochial or 
residential esprit de corps, and yet a club, 
to be of use, must be within easy reach 
of all its members. If, however, you 
were to take the tenants of a dozen 
contiguous houses of the working classes 
in the thick of London, you would pro- 
bably find that, like their richer neigh- 
bours, they were as much strangers to 
each other as if they lived miles apart, 
and moreover that most had their own 
special lodges, brotherhood, and houses 
of calt to which they belonged, which 
absorbed their spare money, and attached 
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them to various if not antagonistic in- 
terests. It is found difficult to set up a 
common action among these adjacent 
but independent atoms, much more to 
give them so great an interest in one 
thing as the members of a club must 
have, if it is to succeed at all. The 
experiment, however, is being made in 
various parts of London, and we shall 
see whether the fears of several of the 
friends of the working classes are con- 
firmed by its failure. The attempt cer- 
tainly deserves to be made. 


OF WEALTH IN 


ENGLAND DURING THE FIRST HALF OF THE FOURTEENTH 


CENTURY. 


BY PROFESSOR J. E, THOROLD ROGERS, 


Ir is obvious that these two subjects 
may be combined into widely different 
sets of economical facts. Wealth may 
be greatly divided—in other words, the 
general condition of a community may 
be prosperous—and yet the area over 
which wealth is possessed may be 
bounded by districts which are scantily 
occupied, and therefore scantily pro- 
ductive ; and, on the other hand, a 
country may be fully occupied, but 
wealth may be accumulated in few 
hands, the mass of the community may 
be poor and wretched, and, unless the 
real condition of the people be esti- 
mated, the semblance of prosperity may 
be a mere delusion. Again, the whole 
capacities of any country may be fully 
understood, and its whole area econo- 
mically worked, and wealth may be 
generally distributed ; or, on the con- 
trary, it is possible to find instances 
where the country is scantily or insuffi- 
ciently worked, where such wealth as 
is possessed is held by few persons, and 
where, by the conjoint causes of great 
riches enjoyed by some and great 
poverty endured by others, the econo- 
mical progress of the nation is griev- 
ously crippled. The first of these social 
conditions may be represented by the 
United States and the Anglo-Saxon 
colonies ; the second by Ireland and the 


greater part of the Indian peninsula ; 
the third by the New England States 
and Western Lombardy ; the fourth by 
Russia and Central Germany. Our own 
country presents a singular anomaly. 
All its laws favour accumulation, and 
protect the accumulations when made. 
Were it not for the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances which develop and con- 
tinue new industries, it cannot be 
doubted that the policy of our law 
would be absolutely destructive to 
economical progress. In this country 
we have at once the phenomena of 
gigantic wealth possessed by a few 
individuals, the perpetual creation of 
fortunes from successful mercantile pur- 
suits, and a peasantry more sordid and 
hopeless than can perhaps be found in 
any other part of the civilized world— 
a peasantry which holds the plough, and 
hardly holds an inch of the soil. 
Historians, following the statements 
to be found in the earliest law books, 
have concluded of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, that England contained a few 
great and wealthy lords, temporal and 
spiritual, an indeterminate but pro- 
bably scanty body of freeholders, and 
a mass of serfs, possessing, in respect 
of their feudal superiors, neither pro- 
perty nor rights. The towns, it is 
admitted, were occupied by freemen, 
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and engaged, under bye-laws and muni- 
cipal regulations, in the production or 
sale of various commodities of home 
and foreign make. The most cherished 
and valued privileges of these towns 
were, government by local magistrates, 
generally elected by the citizens, and 
absolute freedom from feudal depen- 
dence on any superior besides the king. 
The upland or outlandish folk, there- 
fore, were almost universally in a state 
of bondage ; the townspeople were free, 
and capable of conferring freedom on 
all whom they chose to welcome and 
protect within their walls. It is ac- 
knowledged that the process by which 
the serfs continued to emancipate them- 
selves is imperceptible, and that the 
change from absolute dependence and 
complete deprivation of civil and per- 
sonal rights to the secure position of 
the copyholder was certain, but very 
gradual, because wholly insensible. And 
it is concluded that the grievances of 
their condition provoked the serfs to 
their outbreak in 1381, and that the 
insurrection of Tyler and his associates 
was identical in character with the up- 
rising of the French Jacquerie in 1358. 
Many, however, of their views are un- 
warranted by facts. 

Owing to the low-rate of production 
from the soil—rarely exceeding, on an 
average, four times the seed sown— 
population was necessarily scanty ; and 
most persons were, for certain times of 
the year, engaged. in agricultural pur- 
suits. During the harvest months, the 
townsfolk poured out into the country 
to aid in gathering the crops. When, 
as a result of the rise in wages con- 
sequent on the losses inflicted by the 
great plague of 1348, the Legislature 


- strove to fix the price of labour by en- 


actinents, levying considerable fines on 
those who gave or received more than 
specified rates, and with much greater 
efiect enacted a rigorous law of settle- 
ment ; permission was given that the 
inhabitants of certain northern coun- 
tries should travel as they had hitherto 
been wont in quest of harvest work. It 
is said that the duration of the long 
vacation of the universities and law 
courts, extending from the beginning 


of July to the morrow of St. Dennis’s 
Day, i.e. October 10th, was expressly 
intended to cover the time in which 
harvest operations might be completed, 
and so to liberate all persons from other 
avocations in order for the performance 
of this necessary labour. 

It would be an error to imagine that 
the size of a medizval town, as measured 
by the surface contained within its 
walls, is any sure indication of the 
population which it comprised. It is 
true that our forefathers had no very 
exalted notions of what we should call 
domestic comfort, and that the hud- 
dling together of many persons in the 
same room, which is now recognised as 
the great hindrance to sanitary improve- 
ment, was general in the Middle Ages. 
Wykeham, whose college was in all its 
particulars a more magnificent and com- 
modious structure than any academical 
building which preceded it, put his 
warden, seventy fellows and scholars, 
ten chaplains, and the various servants 
maintained by the college into what 
now forms the first quadrangle, with, 
however, one storey less than the present 
building contains. But, on the other 
hand, gardens were attached to most 
town houses, even in the city of Lon- 
don, where space was less plentiful. 
New College has possessed from its 
foundation certain tenements in Ald- 
gate; and I have often seen in accounts 
of this college note taken of the pur- 
chase of old casks to form palings for 
the gardens annexed to these houses. 
So the site of New College itself was 
a void space within the walls, which 
the founder purchased of the city. 

A small number of wealthy persons, 
the great barons, prelates, and abbots, 
formed the highest classes of the four- 
teenth century. These personages pos- 
sessed large revenues, derived in some 
degree from the profits of land farmed 
by their bailiffs, but much more from 
the fines, quit-rents, and compositions 
levied on their tenants, from tolls of 
fairs, markets, and ferries, and from 
numerous other small sources of income, 
issuing for the most part from manorial 
rights. These resources of the feudal 
baron—seldom, except he were aChurch- 
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man, adequate to his necessities—were 
expended in some few foreign luxuries, 
in ostentatious attendance, in military 
display, and occasionally in public 
charity. 

Trivial as the items seem which made 
up the income of the lord, they formed 
a considerable sum when the recipient 
was the owner of many manors ; and, as 
the value of money varied in no percep- 
tible degree up to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, these fixed payments 
were -the most important source of 
revenue possessed by the feudal baron. 
Mr. Hallam, indeed, has expressed an 
opinion that the spirit of chivalry, cul- 
tivated by the habits of the English 
nobility, would have disdained such 
pitiful sources of income as the contri- 
butions of their inferior tenants ; and 
he infers that the gradual emancipation 
of the villains was due to the scorn 
which the lords would have felt at 
appropriating the poor accumulations of 
the lower classes. I cannot but think 
that Mr. Hallam has exaggerated the 
generosity of the chivalric spirit, and 
that his standard is wholly ideal. At 
any rate, I have never seen in any of 
the accounts which I have investigated 
—and they are derived from the estates 
of many great barons of the fourteenth 
century—the smallest negligence in 
exacting the most trivial sums which 
might be due from their dependents. 

A manor in the fourteenth century was 
generally divided into three portions. 
The lord held one, with the capital 
mansion of the estate ; the second was 
divided out among the tenants, free and 
serf; and the third was the common 
pasture-ground of the inhabitants. Such 
an arrangement, in the total absence of 
roots and artificial grasses, was abso- 
lutely necessary for the subsistence of 
the cattle kept on the manor. It did 
not, indeed, follow that the pasture was 
always a separate portion of the estate. 
It was frequently the case that strips 
of arable were intermixed with pasture, 
that the ridges were sown, and a broad 
space between left for grass, and that 
the whole field was possessed in different 
shares by many occupiers. 

The lord, as I have observed, cul- 


tivated. his estate by a bailiff, who gave 
in an annual account of receipts and 
expenses. He collected for the most 
part the quit-rents and fines, the custo- 
mary payments from the villains, and 
the dues of the manor court. In the 
roll of the court, all residents were 
registered before they reached adoles- 
cence, and were called on te serve in the 
various offices of the manor—as jury- 
men for instance, and ale-tasters. In 
accordance with the view of frank- 
pledge, the free tenant was perpetually 
open to supervision in reference to the 
conduct of his guests and dependents ; 
he was liable to fine for breaches of 
police regulations, and was constantly 
bound to be answerable for the due 
discharge of amercements levied on any 
unruly or slanderous members of his 
household. It may be doubted whether, 
up to very late times, at least, any local 
regulations have been—the differences 
of information on sanitary and similar 
questions considered and accounted for— 
more energetic and effective than were 
those in the ancient manor court. It is 
certain that the precautions taken to 
prevent fraudulent adulteration and dis- 
honest weights, and to secure general 
order, were exceedingly practical under 
this obsolete machinery. 

I have before me the rentals of two 
parishes in Oxfordshire and Bucks, 
Cuxham and Ibstone—the area of the 
former being at the present time 487, 
of the latter 1,112, statute acres. But 
the parochial and manorial limits are 
not identical, the latter being wider 
than the former. The date of the rolls 
is 1299, but they have been corrected 
in the margin for a century and a half 
later. 

AtCuxham there are four free tenants: 
two hold a fourth of a knight’s fee, both 
situate in Chalgrove, and worth, accord- 
ing to the valuation of a knight's fee, 
5l. a year. One holds 3} acres with 
a house in frank-marriage, and 9 acres 
with another house. The rector of the 
parish holds a small piece. The prior 
of Holy Trinity, in Wallingford, has 
a mill, a house, and six acres in free 
alms ; and another person holds a cot- 
tage on condition of keeping two lights 
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in the church. Another mill is held 
by a tenant at will. Besides the free- 
holders, there are thirteen villains or 
nativi, eachiof whom holds at least a 
house with half a virgate of land, and 
some more. <A virgate is variously com- 
puted from 25 to 40 acres. The ser- 
vices payable annually for this portion 
of land amount, on the larger estimate, 
to something less than sixpence an acre, 
when reckoned in money value. Be- 
sides these villains, there are 8 coterells 
or cottagers, four of whom are women, 
and probably widows. 

At Ibstone there are eight freeholders 
holding half a virgate and more, and 
twelve others holding smaller parcels. 
There are also four villains, each tenant 
of more than half a virgate, and four 
coterells. 

I have adverted to the facts contained 
in these records, at the risk of being 
tedious, because, being illustrative of the 
custom which generally ruled in thou- 
sands of other manors, they indicate 
that the land was, on the whole, largely 
subdivided. The owner of twenty acres 
of land in these parishes (where the soil 
was better than the average), might, in 
addition to his right of common pasture, 
reckon on reaping, in ordinary years, 
about twenty quarters of different kinds 
of grain, if, indeed, the smaller hus- 
bandry was not more productive than 
the larger. Of these, perhaps, two 
quarters represent the permanent liabi- 
lities of his tenure, his quitrent, and his 
payments to the manor court. The 
Jabour needful for cultivating his small 
estate was that of his own household ; 
and we cannot doubt that, as is always 
the case with the peasant proprietor, 
his toil and care were unremitting. He 
contributed to the wages of the knights 
of the shire ; and he must have watched 
with much eagerness those perpetual 
remonstrances against arbitrary taxation 
and purveyance which formed the burden 
of most of the complaints of Parliament 
in the fourteenth century. He won 
with his bow and axe the great battles 
over the French chivalry, and spread 
the reputation of English steadiness and 
courage through the length and breadth 
of Europe. And when, in the course of 





time, events put the means of extending 
his holding into his hands, and, in 
addition to his patrimony, he rented, 
and ultimately bought up, much of the 
land which had formed the estate of the 
wealthier franklins ‘and barons, he be- 
came the rich yeoman of the fifteenth 
century, whose prosperity is lauded so 
highly by Fortescue and Fuller. 

Again, it would be a great error to 
conceive that the condition of the serf 
was one of hopeless bondage-—of com- 
plete annexation to the limits of a 
manor—to which, if he quitted it, he 
could be recalled by force ; on which, 
while he resided, he had neither property 
nor civil rights. Ido not pretend to 
say that servitude, in the sense given to 
it in the law books, did not exist under 
some of the Plantagenet or Angevine 
kings; but in the time for which we 
have contemporaneous testimony it is 
virtually extinct, and the tenancy in 
villenage is characterized by the inci- 
dents of labour rents, and the contin- 
gency of certain special disabilities. The 
villain of the fourteenth century was 
liable to fixed service only—such service 
being invariably compensated by the 
possession of land ; and the service was 
as universally commutable for a low 
money payment. It was natural, in- 
deed, that the lord, when the service 
was fixed, should accede to such a pay- 
ment in lieu of actual service. Labour 
payments are never very heartily ren- 
dered, and money was always acceptable 
in the Middle Ages; the more so, because 
so much significance was given to 
treasure. 

I have been at the pains to caleuv- 
late the average money value of the 
labour rents levied on the Cuxham 
and Ibstone tenants. Taking the half 
virgate at twenty acres, the quantity to 
which I incline, the highest value which 
can be annexed to the service of the 
villain amounts to little more than 
sixpence an acre, in money of the time, 
on his land. Now, though this is 
a high rent, even for land the rate 
of production on which was so con- 
siderable, relatively speaking, as at 
Cuxham, yet it represents a state far 
removed from the condition of bondage 
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which the law-books state, and Mr. 
Hallam accepts. Furthermore, the vil- 
lain was secure in his holding, and 
transmits his land by descent, and even 
devises it by will. If, indeed, he com- 
mits a feudal offence against his lord, 
he is liable to ejectment ; but never, I 
am sure, by any other process than the 
presentment of the homage—that is, the 
frecholders who might sit in judgment 
on all offences. We know, too, that 
from the earliest times he was protected 
from injury on the part of his lord, and 
that the female villain had her remedy 
against insult, even when it was merely 
threatened. 

The villain laboured under a few 
social disadvantages. His daughter 
could not be given in marriage without 
the payment of a fine to the lord ; and 
in some cases, it appears, the male villain 
was equally restricted. But this did not 
ditier, except in degree, from the position 
of the ward in chivalry ; whose liberty, 
in what seems to us so eminently per- 
sonal a matter as marriage, was equally 
restricted. So, again, the villain was 
debarred from alienating his land except 
on payment of a fine. One of the Cux- 
ham tenants alienates his half virgate 
and house, and the incoming occupier 
pays two marks for the privilege of pos- 
session. Such a payment does not in- 
dicate that the villain was destitute of 
property as against his lord. 

Another disability was the prohibi- 
tion laid on villains against educating 
their sons, or getting them ordained. In 
the Middle Ages, the small farmer strove 
to get one of his sons into the Church 
—partly because it secured a provision, 
partly because it did credit to his family 
—just in the same way as the Irish 
farmer does, as the Scotch farmer did, 
perhaps does still, and as was done by 
the Bishops Fox and Latimer. Such 
persons formed the numbers, probably 
greatly exaggerated, who frequented the 
university of Oxford in the time imme- 
diately before the great plague of 1348. 
The Church, which in the Middle Ages 
formed the refuge for the oppressed, 
and was the surest method for the social 
exaltation of piety, activity, and learn- 
ing, presented p-culiar attractions to the 
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peasantry, as it does, even without these 
accidental advantages, when it gives 
influence and comparative rank. 

The influx of villains into the Church 
is the object of one of the constitutions 
of Clarendon, though even here the lord 
might permit the ordination. And this 
was the practice. The villain was fined 
for sending his son to school, and for 
the grant of a licence for orders. The sum 
paid was never large, and denotes pro- 
bably little more than a recognition of 
the lord’s authority. After the revolt 
of Tyler, the knights of the shire, who 
seemed to have acted on this occasion 
apart from the burgesses, petitioned the 
king, that the sons of villains should 
be henceforth disabled from taking 
orders. But Richard, or rather his 
councillors, negatived the petition. 

The villain, as I have said, always 
held land, though he was bound to 
the soil, and could not depart without 
licence. But he is always able to pro- 
cure the licence by a small annual pay- 
ment, called chivage, or by a round sum, 
seldom of more than a trifling amount. 
These more enterprising villains mi- 
grated to the borough towns. It is 
said that the city of London would 
never admit a villain among its citizens ; 
and Palgrave quotes a custom to that 
effect from the “Liber Albus.” It is 
certain that the rule was very indif- 
ferently kept, for we know of aldermen 
who had no better origin. Nor was 
low birth fatal to success in other secu- 
lar pursuits. Sir Robert Sale, who bad 
been appointed captain of Norwich, 
the richest city after London, at the 
time of the insurrection of Tyler, 
was a villain born. We read that the 
insurgents parleyed with him, and asked 
him to become their leader, alleging 
that, as his origin was as low as theirs, 
he should be naturally of their party. 
The reasoning, it is true, failed of its 
object, and Sale perished in his duty. 
Indeed, in an age of partisans, free com- 
panions, condottieri, it was not likely 
that curious inquiry would be made 
into the antecedents of vigorous, capable, 
and active soldiers. 

We know but little of the condition 
of the townspeople. But an assessment 
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levied in the year 1301 on the inhabi- 
tants of Colchester, an important town 
at the time, gives us a little insight into 
the occupation of its inhabitants. The 
number of persons assessed is 391, in- 
cluding the inhabitants of four hamlets 
in the immediate vicinity. The reckon- 
ing is probably exhaustive ; and, taking 
five persons to a family, the population 
of this town and its neighbouring vil- 
lages was probably about 2,000. The 
total assessment of the chattels possessed 
by the inhabitants is 518/. Is. 49, and 
the fifteenth, 34/. 12s. 7d.; that is, 
1/. 6s. 6d. of property, and 1s. 94d. of tax.? 

Colchester evidently possessed two 
local manufactures of some importance— 
tanning, namely, and shoemaking. The 
rest of the traders, in so far as they are 
specified, are just what one might expect 
to furnish the occupations of a small 
town. Lighty-nine heads of families 
have no distinct occupation, and were 
probably the employés of the various 
traders and manufacturers, and lived on 
wages. I may observe, in anticipation, 
that the eastern towns were far more 
prosperous than the western—none of 
which, except Bristol, were of any par- 
ticular importance. Colchester had at 
this time a considerable foreign trade 
with France and the Netherlands. 

The inferences, then, which an exami- 
nation of the social state of England 
during the fourteenth century enable 
us to gather, as to the distribution of 
wealth among the inhabitants, are as 
follows :—There was, as has been said, 
a small body of wealthy barons and 
prelates. Below these is a class of 
landed proprietors, who held one or 
more manors, whose land amounted in 
the aggregate, perhaps, to one-third of 
the various estates known by this name 
—one-third being occupied by the king 
and peers, the other third by eccle- 
siastical corporations. Then come the 
freeholders and burgesses—the tenancy 
of the former being such as to supply 
its possessors with an income from agri- 
cultural pursuits of about tive pounds 


1 Multiplied by 12, theaverage value of 
each householder’s rateable property was 
15/. 18s., his tax 1/4. ls. 6d. See Rot. Parl. 
ii, 201. 


a year in money of the time ; the latter 
carrying on trade and manufacture in 
the neighbouring towns, and occasion- 
ally assisting in the harvest work of the 
country. Next are the tenants in vil- 
lenage, the average area of whose estate 
was, as a rule, equal to that of the free- 
holders, but whose holdings were liable 
to larger fines, and burdened with 
greater services. And, lastly, there were a 
few cottagers—the class who performed 
the hired service of the parish, as 
ploughmen, carters, cowherds, shepherds, 
and the like, whose money wages varied 
from six-and-eightpence a year to two 
shillings, and who received an allowance 
of wheat, at the rate of a quarter every 
eight or ten weeks, along with certain 
occasional gifts at harvest-time and 
Christmas, and the same common right 
of pasture with the other tenants of the 
manor. This income, it must be re- 
membered, is that of the head of the 
family. The women and children also 
worked at day-wages and frequently 
earned considerable sums on special occa- 
sions. After the great plague, it is rare 
to see any entry of women’s work— 
a sure sign that the condition of the 
labourer had materially improved. 

It is always difficult to compare states 
of society at widely distant periods, 
with the purpose of determining the 
comparative prosperity of any particular 
class at these different epochs. This 
arises from the shifting nature of any 
standard of comfort. ‘‘These English 
peasants,” said the envoys of Philip the 
Second of Spain, “live like hogs, but 
they fare as well as the king.” The 
peasantry of the Middle Ages in Eng- 
land dwelt in small huts, built of wattles 
and mud, which generally contained but 
one room, and were unpaved, unglazed, 
and unclean. Their clothing was coarse 
and costly. Linen, to judge from the 
washing bills of Merton College, was an 
article of occasional luxury even among 
the better classes. Meat was cheap, but 
half the year the people lived on salted 
mutton and beef as well as on bacon. 
Vegetables were almost unknown, and 
hence scurvy and leprosy were endemic. 
When the great plague came, it found 
ample occasion for its ravages, and the 
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people perished by thousands. But, on 
the other hand, the mass of the people 
were well-to-do peasant proprietors, cul- 
tivating their own land, and ‘obtain- 
ing, except on the rare occasions of 
absolute famine, abundance for their 
maintenance. An annual produce worth 
five pounds a year in money of that 
time would represent, in an estimate of 
the first necessaries of life, at least sixty 
pounds in modern value. And, when 
the outgoings of these estates are calcu- 
lated, the annual produce suggested is 
by no means an excessive estimate. 

Let me attempt to reckon the actual 
value of a well-paid farm-servant’s wages, 
with those of his family, in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. He 
received, in kind, say six and a half 
quarters of wheat the year. The average 
value of wheat during the fourteenth 
century was 5s. 104d. This payment 
amounts, then, to about 38s. 8d. His 
money wages were, say 6s. 8d. His 


aliowances during the harvest months 
were not worth less than five shillings. 
If his wife worked for 120 days in the 


year at a penny a day, it would add 
another ten shillings ; and, if his boy 
were also engaged at a halfpenny (and 
these were the customary wages of women 
and boys), it would add five shillings 
more. If we multiply this aggregate, 
that is 37. 5s. 4d. by 12, the wages 
of a hired farm-servant, conjointly 
with those of two members of his 
family, would have amounted in modern 
money to 39/. 4s., that is, to nearly 
15s. a week—a rate far higher than 
the average wages of the modern agri- 
cultural labourer. And we must not 
forget that this calculation does not 
include his commonable rights, and that 
he held his cottage and curtilage ata 
rent of about 3s. a year—that is, again, 
in modern money, at about 9d. a week. 
Nor does it seem that the labourer 
ran any risk of not finding employment. 
Wherever peasant-proprietorship is the 
rule of tenancies, the wages of labour 
are comparatively high, because hired 
labourers are scarce. This is known to 
be the case in France and Lombardy. 
In our own country, the highest rate 
prevails in Cumberland, where the small 
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proprietor, called the statesman, is not 
yet extinct. And, though there are 
many conveniences which modern com- 
merce and manufactures have supplied. 
to the English peasant, it cannot, I fear, 
be doubted, that, estimated by the money 
value of his wages, his condition is far 
inferior in the command over the ne- 
cessaries of life to that of his ancestor 
in the fourteenth century. 

There is, I believe, one source from 
which we may calculate the local distri- 
bution of wealth in England during the 
fourteenth century—that is to say, from 
records of subsidies or taxes. When a 
parliamentary grant was made in those 
times, assessors, sworn to execute their 
office favourably, were deputed to make 
a valuation of all personal property 
possessed by the parties liable to the 
tax—for an income-tax, in our modern 
sense, was unknown. ‘The assessors 
entered all the goods of each taxpayer 
in aschedule, enumerating his household 
furniture, his plate, his money, his 
clothing, and even his farm stock and 
corn. Farm implements were not, it 
seems, valued. 

Save in the case of a few articles, 
such as corn and money, the assessment 
was generally taken on a low estimate, 
so that the money-values given must 
not be conceived to denote real prices. 
It is an incident by the way in these 
taxations, that the assessors took bribes 
freely to undervalue the goods of the 
contributors, and entries are frequently 
found in farm accounts of gifts made to 
taxors in order to induce a favourable 
estimate. Indeed, one of the greatest 
grievances in the assessment of subsidies 
was the opportunity given for oppression, 
and the free use taken of any such op- 
portunity. 

None of these tax returns are perfect. 
It is possible that an exact and laborious 
study of the Pipe rolls—that is, the 
annual account rendere! to the ex- 
chequer for the king’s use—might ulti- 
mately supply the materials for a general 
estimate of population and public wealth, 
and also, in a rough way, enable us to 
discover the alternate rise and decline of 
prosperity in some towns. But the 
labour would be prodigious. 
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There does exist, however, one docu- 
ment, printed in the rolls of Parliament, 
which gives, with two exceptions, in- 
direct information as to the total wealth 
of each English shire. The two counties 
palatine, Durham and Chester, are 
omitted ; for each was under a particular 
jurisdiction, was not reckoned in any 
general scheme of taxation or contribu- 
tion, and was therefore not represented 
in Parliament. 

In the year 1341, the Commons 
granted a subsidy of 30,000 sacks of 
wool, to be assessed, according to their 
several fiscal capacities, on all the coun- 
ties and towns which the Lower House 
represented, The tax, expressed in that 
raw material—for which this country 
had, it seems, almost the monopoly of pro- 
dace—was intended to be, and actually 
was, paid in money’; the value of the 
sack of wool in this year being, on an 
average, 4/. in coin of the time—that 
is, about 23d. a pound, or, taking my 
former multiplier, about 2s. 7}d. in 
modern money; a price low in fact, but 
even exceeding by comparison the great 
rise in the price of this material which 
has been lately induced by the cotton 
dearth. 

The wool grown in England at this 
time was coarse and full of hairs. 
Specimens of cloth wove from it may 
still be seen in the lining of Wykeham’s 
mitre case, preserved in the muniment 
room of New College. The growth of 
tine wools is matter of climate, and 
Spain and Saxony were then just as fit 
for the better sorts as they are now. 
But the king’s peace was kept as well as 
proclaimed in England, and the admi- 
nistration of justice was, all things con- 
sidered, certain and prompt, whereas 
there were little order and justice in 
Germany or France or Spain in the 
fourteenth century. It must be remem- 
bered that a sheep is very defenceless 
and very eatable. I am _ strongly of 
opinion that the fact of Engiand having 
a monopoly of wool in the Middle Ages 
is closely connected with its habits of 
comparative social equality. It is said 
that the modern test of economical civi- 
lization is the quantity of sulphuric acid 
annually consumed by any community : 


in the Middle Ages the gauge was the 
possibility of herding and keeping 
sheep. 

The occasion on which this tax was 
levied was the commencement of the 
long claim to the French crown, and the 
assumption of a title which formed part 
of the English style for more than 450 
years. It was twice almost successfully 
asserted, after Poitiers and Agincourt. 
The tide was twice successfully turned 
back—first, afterthe Spanish expedition ; 
next, after the marriage of Bedford with 
Jacqueline of Luxembourg, and the 
defection of the Duke of Burgundy. 
The project occupied the best years of 
Edward the Third’s manhood, and the 
reverses consequent on the rupture of 
the peace of Bretigni clouded his old 
age. The miserable inheritance of a 
French war saddled the administration 
of Richard, and undermined the throne 
of Henry the Sixth. 

The fruit of Edward’s claim was a 
strife between two nations which lasted 
nearly 500 years, which estranged near 
neighbours and natural friends, and has 
been the fruitful source of misery to man- 
kind. There is hardly any considerable 
country on the face of the earth in 
which hostile armies have not met in 
order to renew the great contest which 
began at the time before me, and has 
been continued with but few interrup- 
tions ever since. 

It was almost in a spirit of prophecy 
that the king, on summoning the Parlia- 
ment and Convocation by letters, dated 
August 21, 1358, announced to the 
Archbishop that he was about to en- 
counter a profluvium expensarum. The 
inheritance of the worthless Isabella, 
the wife of Edward the Second; a 
century later the intrigues of another 
still more infamous Isabella, the wife of 
Charles the Sixth—were the earliest 
sources of that protracted hostility 
which will, though we may believe it 
to be now quieted by fifty years of 
peace, have crippled the inhabitants of 
both countries with the burden of an 
enormous debt, and will cripple them 
for centuries to come. 

Now, if we take the table given in the 
original, and divide the present area of 
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the several counties in statute acres by 
the amount of the contribution assessed 
on it, we shall find that nearly the 
whole wealth of England lay in the south, 
south-eastern, and south-midland coun- 
ties—the western, north-midland, and 
north-western counties being relatively 
very poor. Excluding Middlesex, whose 
contribution with London is much the 
heaviest—that is, 2} times more than 
any other county—and without London, 
which, indeed, is separately assessed, and 
is rated at exactly the same proportion as 
Oxford—the order of wealth, as esti- 
mated by acreage, is Norfolk, Oxford- 
shire, Beds, Kent, Berks, Rutland, 
Hunts, Cambridge, Suffolk, each of 
which contributes a sack to less than a 
1,000 acres; and the first-named 1 in610, 
the second 1 in 760. Wilts, Northamp- 
ton, Herts, Gloucester, including Bristol, 
(which is separately assessed), Surrey, 
Bucks, Sussex, Dorset, Warwick, Lin- 
coln, contribute a sack to less than 1,500 
acres. Leicester and the East Riding, 
Southampton, Notts, Somerset, a sack 
to less than 2,000. Derby, Worcester, 
Stafford, Northumberland, to less than 
3,000. Westmorland, Devon, Shrop- 
shire, Cornwall, Hereford, to less than 
4,000. Lancashire and the North Riding, 
1 in more than 4,000. The West 
Riding, to 1 in more than 5,000 acres. 
Middlesex contributes nearly 21 times 
as much, area for area, as the West 
Riding—19} times as much as Lanca- 
shire. Again, Norfolk pays nearly 8} 
times as much as the former, nearly 
8 times as much as the latter. Oxford- 
shire is 7 times as rich as the one, and 
nearly 7 times as rich as the other. 

The great wealth of Norfolk, and of 
some other eastern counties, was due to 
the woollen manufactures, to the trade 
with the Continent, and to the immi- 
gration of the Flemings. These men, 
alternately caressed and persecuted, in- 
vited to settle and exiled, flocked to the 
eastern counties and the southern ports, 
especially to the town of Southampton. 
Fleming is still a common name in the 
last-named place ; and, as I find from a 
rental of God’s House in Southampton, 
these foreigners were numerous in the 
town as early as the reign of Richard I. 

No. 75,—vou, XU. 


T have assumed that the ancient and 
modern limits of these counties are iden- 
tical. In fact, however, such an hypo- 
thesis is liable to considerable correc- 
tions. 

Even if the inland boundaries are 
unchanged, great differences have been 
made in*the areas of the sea-coast counties 
by the dereliction and encroachment of 
the sea. Norfolk has gained largely by the 
former. Kent and Sussex have suffered 
much by the latter. 

For instance, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and probably in the fourteenth 
also, Norwich was situated on an estuary 
of the sea. Beccles, a town on the bor- 
ders of the county, is possessed of con- 
siderable corporate estates, the origin of 
which is ascribed to the fact that King 
John gave the town a meadow, which 
at that time stretched from the hill on 
which the church was built to the sea. 
The German ocean is now between eight 
and nine miles from the town. The 
accretion on the eastern coast of Norfolk 
must have been very great. 

On the other hand, the isles of Thanet 
and Sheppey, the cliffs of Reculver and 
Dover, have been abraded. The low 
level coast which reaches from the Downs 
to the Channel, from Beachy Head to 
Selsey Bill, has been incessantly wasted, 
especially between Littlehampton and 
the shingle bank just named. In one 
night 400 acres were said to have been 
lost at Pagham. Old men living near 
Bognor remembered to have played and 
laboured in fields now far beyond low- 
water mark. The old town of Brighton 
stood on a spot which is now occupied 
by the extremity of the chain pier. I 
mention these facts because they show 
that, relatively to its magnitude, Norfolk 
was even wealthier in the fourteenth 
century than the present area of the 
county would suggest in its comparison 
with others. Its ports, Yarmouth, 
Lynn or Lenn, and Blakeney, were con- 
siderable for their foreign trade, and 
habitually held direct communication 
with the low counties, with the Hanseatic 
towns, and with the western coast of 
Norway. 

According to the return given of the 
assessinent of the income-tax under Sche- 
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dule A—that, namely, ofland and houses 
—the average rental of all the English 
counties, except Durham and Chester 
(which I have not calculated, because they 
are omitted from the list of 15341), is 
31. 5s, 51d. the acre. The highest rental 
is, of course, Middlesex, which is 98/7. 3s. ; 
the lowest, Westmorland, 14s. 10d. 
But Norwich has sunk to 1/. 18s. 10d. ; 
Oxford to 2/. 4s.; Beds to 2/. 1s. 6d. ; 
Rutland to 1/7. 15s. On the other hand, 
Lancashire has risen to 97. 6s. 10d. ; 
Stafford to 42 18s. 10d.; Somerset to 
3/. 0s. 10d. ; other counties representing 
similar, but not such notable, altera- 
tions. 

Time has, therefore, made greatchanges 
in the relative prosperity of these several 
localities. The wealth of England has 
migrated to her western coast, or, at 
least, grown in far larger proportion in 
regions which were comparative deserts 
in the fourteenth century. Trade tra- 
verses other highways, explores other 
oceans, than those which were known 
in the days of the three Edwards. Men 
heard, indeed, of the far east, whose pro- 
ducts were borne by slow transit from 
the Persian gulf, through the valley of 
Mesopotamia, and along the highlands 
of Armenia to the Black Sea, or, again, 
down the Nile to Alexandria, to be dis- 
tributed by the energy of Venice and 
Genoa. But the vast ocean which lay 
beyond the western coast of England, 
and formed the boundary to the wild 
and unsubdued tribes of Connaught and 
Munster, was yet unexplored. The most 
sagacious man of those days could not 
have dreamed that in a few hundred 
years the further border of that track- 
less and stormy Atlantic would contain 
nations, sprung from his stock, speaking 
his tongue, living under his law ; while 
he was doin* his part towards building 
up the English mind, shaping English 
enterprise, and indicating English free- 
dom, in the Parliaments of West- 
minster, in the factories of Norfolk, 
and in the yeoman’s farm and home- 
stead. 

The place of those great hives of in- 
dustry, which now store up the materials 
of the whole world, and diffuse their 
produce among all nations, whose enerzy 
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is ceaseless, and growth unremitting, was 
then little else than moorland and fen, 
scantily peopled, imperfectly known, 
and rude even by comparison with the 
tude age before us. The course of in- 
land traffic never lay on the western side 
of our island. It was only on few occa- 
sions that the towns of the great northern 
road were visited. In general, when 
the traveller had need to journey north- 
wards, his route lay through the eastern 
highways, through the more hospitable 
and safer counties, to the more densely- 
peopled cities, and by the more wealthy 
abbeys which lay towards the coast of 
the German ocean. 

The Mersey was then a silent estuary, 
the Irwell a mountain stream ; the fells 
and valleys of the West Riding were 
unexplored and hardly tenanted ; and 
the great mineral wealth of the midland 
counties undisturbed end unknown. 
Regions which are now the home of 
thousands were then wooded solitudes, 
peopled by the red deer, by wild boars, 
and by wolves. 

On the other hand, Ravenspur, the 
great Yorkshire harbour, lies below the 
ocean. The Norfolk sea-ports have 
wasted away or been silted up. The 
Sussex forges are extinct. The widely- 
renowned fair of Stourbridge—famous 
as that of Novgorod, or Nuremberg, or 
Leipsic—is forgotten ; and its rich harvest 
of tolls, once reaped by the Prior of 
Barnwell, is now, I conceive, no source 
of considerable income to his successor, 
the University of Cambridge. The 
chartered towns of the eastern, the south- 
midland, and the southern counties—all 
originally gif.ed with parliamentary re- 
presentation, because they were the seats 
of medizval manufacture or trade—have 
now become, in many cases, rotten 
boroughs, wrbes umbratiles, villages whose 
past prosperity can be guessed at only 
by the great grey church and the 
ruined castle. 

This is not the occasion on which to 
interpret the aggregate of causes which 
have led, almost in our time, to the 
growth of population, and the settle- 
ment of vast industries in the north, 
the north-midland, and the western 
counties. We kuow how these results 
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have been aided by the special advan- 
tages of vast mineral treasures, buried in 
the soil of these regions. But the labour 
which has discovered and applied these 
materials has been originally supported 
by the acceptance of sound economical 
maxims, by the development of commer- 
cial liberty, and by the early acknow- 
ledgment of some among the social 
principles which must needs be admitted 
before a true progress is possible. ‘To 
have entered, after so many centuries of 
oppression and monopoly, on the vesti- 
bule of the temple of commercial freedom 
is, indeed, a great step. But the con- 
tinuance of this prosperity must, after 
all, be expected in the fuller obedience 
to the same fundamental principles of 
freedom, whose initiative only has been 
hitherto taken. If hereafter other re- 
gions of the world offer fairer prospects 
to capital, thither, in the increasing in- 
tercommunion of nations, capital will 
inevitably flow. If hereafter the social 
dignity and material advantages of labour 
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are vindicated in greater manner under 
other political and economical conditions 
than those which characterize our polity, 
thither labour, on which so many cir- 
cumstances are now conferring mobility, 
expansion, experience, will inevitably 
migrate. Iereafter, assuredly, the whole 
civilized world will become more and 
more one nation, governed by inter- 
national interests as well as by municipal 
ordinances. Densely-peopled countries 
will be the cities of the globe, to which 
its more thinly-settled regions will be 
the source of agricultural and other 
supply. But, that the growth of any 
nation should continue in the same suc- 
cessful course, all the free forces which 
may stimulate and maintain the existing 
energies of special or local industry 
must be discovered and applied; for, as 
is well known, those regulations which 
tend only to the advantage of particular 
classes in a community are sooner or 
later fatal to its material as well as to 
its moral progress. 


REFORM. 


BY LORD HOBART. 


Tuat the people of this country are not 
duly represented in Parliament appears 
to be admitted, though with much di- 
versity of meaning, by every party in 
the State. But, in view of the changes 
which will probably be made in the 
constitution of the representative body, 
it is above all things desirable that the 
real nature of its defects, and their 
relation to each other, should be dis- 
tinctly understood, and the ground 
cleared for legislative action by removing 
from it the formidable impediments 
which are due to confusion of thought. 
For it is certain, notwithstanding per- 
petual assertions to the contrary, that 
the national representation is no ex- 
ception to the general rule which pre- 
scribes clearness of apprehension and 
closeness of reasoning, comprehensive 
inquiry and systematic treatment, as 
conditions of success in the solution 
of social problems; and that, if this 


question is abandoned to the care of 
those who deprecate as “mere theory” 
all attempt at scientific investigation, 
and consider that there is nothing in 
common between statesmanship and 
thought, that which has already followed 
from such a course will follow from it 
again,—piecemeal legislation, confusion 
worse confounded, and complete if not 
immediate failure. 

The charge against the House of 
Commons which is chiefly and almost 
exclusively insisted upon is, that the 
great majority of the nation has no part 
actual or nominal in its election. But 
this is not the only important imputation 
to which it is liable, nor the first in 
point of logical order, nor that against 
which it is most difficult to defend. 
The first and most serious defect in the 
House of Commons is that it does not 
represent even those whom it professes 
to represent—the enfranchised portion 
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of the community. It is obvious that 
the ordinary meaning of the terms 
“representation” and “representative 
government” is different from their 
literal meaning. Speaking literally, any 
nation the ruler or rulers of which are 
chosen by a considerable number of the 
citizens may be said to possess repre- 
sentative government. But this is not 
the ordinary meaning of the term. 
Representative government, in the sense 
in which it is commonly understood, 
and in which only it can claim the 
superiority usually ascribed to it over 
other political systems,—representation, 
considered as an instrument of poli- 
tical liberty,—implies political equality. 
No member of a community can be 
said to be “ represented,” in the tech- 
nical and usual acceptation of the term, 
or to possess that liberty which such 
representation confers, who has not an 
equal share with each of the rest in 
the choice of its rulers. That such 
equality should exist nfhy, or may not, 
be desirable ; but no one who is without 
it is “represented,” or politically free. 
Political liberty (ormore strictly speaking 
that measure of it which is conferred by 
representation) is the result of political 
power ; of such a power in the indi- 
vidual as affords security that measures 
affecting his interests will not be adopted 
without either his own consent, or the 
consent of a majority of the whole 
electoral community. Dut in order that 
he may have this power, it is not suf- 
ficient that he should be entitled to a 
share in the election of the governing 
body. His share in it must be such 
as cannot be set aside by the superior 
share possessed by another person. As 
long as each elector has an equal part 
with each of the rest in the choice of 
the representative assembly, no political 
action can be taken by it without his 
consent (as expressed by his represen- 
tative), or the consent of a majority of 
the electors. But it is otherwise if he 
. has an inferior part in it. In that case 
the representative assembly may legis- 
late, not only against the will of the 
elector, but against that of the majority 
of those who possess the franchise. He 
is therefore without that political power 
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of which representation is the instrument 
and political liberty the result; he is 
not, properly speaking, “ represented” 
at all) The most that he can be said to 
possess is an approach to the privilege 
varying with the degree of the inequality. 
It cannot be too often or too emphati- 
cally repeated, that without political 
equality there is no real political liberty. 
It may, or may not, be expedient with a 
view to the general welfare, which is the 
only true test of expediency, that a ma- 


- jority of the citizens should be excluded 


from political power, or that of those 
who have it some should have a larger 
share of it than others; but it must 
never for a moment be forgotten that to 
those who are thus placed at a dis- 
advantage is denied the privilege of 
“ yepresentation,” and of that political 
freedom which representation is intended 
to confer. 

Tried, then, by this test, it is evident 
that the representation which has been 
accorded to a limited number of persons 
in this country is far indeed from being 
of that kind to which the name is gener- 
ally appiied,—of that kind which is 
essential to “ free institutions.”* Among 
those to whom the subject is familiar, 
its inequalities are sufficiently notorious ; 
but, for the benefit of that numerous 
class to whom they are known only as 
“anomalies and irregularities” of no 
great importance, and which it would 
be a pity to disturb for the sake of a 
theoretic symmetry, it is well that 
attention should from time to time be 
drawn to them. <A majority, then, of 
the House of Commons, consisting of 
328 members, all of whom (except 11) 
represent borough constituencies of the 
smaller class in England (including 
Wales) and Scotland, is returned by 
250,291 electors, or about one-lifth of 
the whole electoral body ; while about 
the same number of electors (244,459) 
in the larger boroughs return only 36 
members, or about one-eighteenth of 
the whole House. The last-mentioned 
number of electors have therefore each 
on the average little more than one- 
fourth of the political power which they 
would possess if the distribution were 
equal, and only one-ninth of that which 
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is possessed by the former. Thus, too, 
the voters in the smaller English and 
Scotch boroughs, besides overwhelming 
beyond all possibility of competition 
the same number of voters in the larger, 
can (if they please) with the assistance 
of only 11 constituencies from the rest 
of the country (making altogether only 
about one-fifth of the electoral body), 
completely control the whole legislation 
and policy of the country. Again, of 
these smaller boroughs no less than 
113 members (or more than one-sixth of 
the House) are returned by 82, contain- 
ing only 49,000 electors, or about one- 
twenty-fourth of the whole electoral 
community. Each of the 49,000 electors, 
therefore, has no less than four times 
his proportionate share of political 
power. But, further, of these 49,000 
voters, 11,000, or ;i5th of the whole 
number in the country (being those of 
30 of the smallest boroughs) return no 
less than 58 members, or about one- 
fourth of the whole House. On the 


other hand (to take, out of many in- 
tances of contrast, one or two of the 
most striking), a constituency containing 


about the same number of voters 
(11,330), being no other than the im- 
portant city of Birmingham, returns 
only two members. An elector, there- 
fore, in any of these 30 boroughs has 
more than twenty-nine times as much 
political power as an elector of Birming- 
ham, who, moreover, has only about 
one-third of the share which he would 
have in the representation if the divi- 
sion were equal. As compared with the 
not less important constituency of Man- 
chester, the case of these 30 boroughs 
is still worse. That constituency num- 
bers 20,458 voters, and returns only 
two members to Parliament; so that a 
voter in any one of the 30 boroughs has 
about fifty-three times the political power 
of an elector for Manchester, who has 
only about one-fifth of his proportionate 
share. Again, 467,000 voters, being 
those of the borough constituencies in 
England and Wales, return 338 mem- 
bers, or more than half the House of 
Commons ; while a somewhat larger 
number of voters (519,000) being those 
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for the counties of England and Wales, 
return only 160 members. An elector, 
therefore, of an English or Welsh 
borough has more than twice the 
amount of political power possessed by 
an elector for an English or Welsh 
county. Lancashire, with 37,000 elec- 
tors, returns five members; Durham, 
with 1,800, returns two, Yorkshire, 
with 40,345 electors, returns only two 
members ; while about the same num- 
ber (41,426) in eleven other counties 
return twenty-three ; so that the politi- 
cal power of an elector in any of these 
eleven counties is nearly twelve times that 
of an elector for Yorkshire. Other very 
decided though less startling inequali- 
ties pervade the whole list of county and 
borough constituencies throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

Those who assert that this distribution 
of political privilege is the result of 
deliberation and intention, assert that 
which (to say the least) is not very 
creditable to its supposed authors, how- 
ever disinterested may have been their 
motives. For the only intention of any 
kind of which it can by any possibility 
be said to bear evidence is an intention 
to deceive ; an intention to impose upon 
the country an oligarchy under the dis- 
guise of a representative government 
with a high electoral qualification. But, 
in truth, no such account can reasonably 
be given of it. So far from being the 
result of design, it is the resuit of the 
failure of design for want of due regard 
to the future. Short views of national 
life, and political action looking only to 
the present, are its real causes. The 
original idea of the House of Commons 
—an idea which gained force and dis- 
tinctness with the advance of civiliza- 
tion—was that of an assembly really 
representing the nation; and, on the 
whole, it may be said that in the early 
periods of its existence this idea was 
roughly and approximately realized. 
And it might probably have been so to 
this day, but that the royal power of 
designating constituencies and the num- 
ber of their members fell into disuse ; 
and, no substitute having been provided 
for it, the mechanism of representative 
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government was brought to a full stop. 
Among places which, when first enfran- 
chised, were about equal, or not very 
greatly different, in point of numeri- 
cal importance, some (as was to be ex- 
pected) increased, and others fell off in 
population, while others became almost 
entirely depopulated. The intention 
was that the nation should be repre- 
sented ; the fact came to be that 
what used to be the nation was repre- 
sented. Thus, while the capacity for 
political freedom increased, political 
freedom itself diminished ; and the evil 
advanced with rapid strides until it 
received in the Reform Act a check 
which from the nature of the case 
could only be temporary, and the in- 
adequacy of which as a remedy is 
seen in the figures above cited. To 
maintain, then, the present apportion- 
ment of representatives to electors is 
not conservatism, but retrogression. It 
is an attempt, not to oppose the further 
advance of self-government, but to drive 
it from ground which it has already 
won. And the contending parties would 
more properly be termed, not the pro- 
gressive and the stationary, but the con- 
servative and the retrograde. 

The only defence requiring conside- 
ration which has ever been set up for 
the maintenance of this singular arrange- 
ment is to the following effect :—That 
on the whole it “works well ;” that 
with an assembly so elected the three 
branches of the Legislature have acted 
harmoniously together ; that good laws 
have been made and well-administered, 
and the affairs of the nation prosperously 
and satisfactorily conducted ; that the 
very “anomalies and _ irregularities ” 
which the system involves are important 
and even essential to the safe, effectual, 
and beneficial operation of parliament- 
ary government as established in this 
country ; and that to make any mate- 
rial change in constitutional arrange- 
ments which have proved in practice so 
successful would be dangerous and un- 
wise. Expressed in a more logical form 
the argument is, that whatever may be 
the imperfection of the present system 
as a means of conferring representation 
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and consequent political liberty upon 
those who possess the franchise, it ful- 
fils the object of representation and of 
political liberty, which is “good govern- 
ment,” better than an arrangement 
nearer in that respect to perfection 
could fulfil it, or at least that there is 
no such probability to the contrary as 
renders it expedient to incur the risk of 
change. 

The answer to this argument is easy. 
It is not even necessary to inquire into 
the truth of the principles upon which 
it proceeds—whether there is really any 
probability that the change would in a 
material degree derange the machinery 
of parliamentary government, or place 
the affairs of the nation in hands whose 
administration of them would be such 
that the nation would be a loser by the 
transfer ; whether, for instance, any real 
injury to the tone and character of the 
representative assembly might be ex- 
pected to result from an increase in the 
number of members for large constituen- 
cies which cannot be bribed as compared 
with that of members for small con- 
stituencies which can; or what is the 
precise importance of the supposed 
diminution of stability which Cabinets 
would undergo on account of the substi- 
tution of independent for dependent 
electoral communities. The case for 
revision and readjustment is complete, 
irrespectively of the answer to be given 
to these questions. Representative in- 
stitutions, as distinct from other political 
systems, have two objects in view, one 
of which is the prevention of mis- 
government (it being both probable from 
the nature of the case, and proved by 
experience, that government will be 
better in which the governed have some 
voice than in which they have none) ; 
but the other, and by far the most im- 
portant object, is the prevention of go- 
vernment, whether good or bad, without 
the consent of the governed. Political 
subjection—the submission of the indi- 
vidual to one or more political rulers in 
whose choice he has no share, or only a 
share which can be nullified by the 
superior share of another person—is an 
evil the same in kind, thoygh never, in 
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modern times and among civilized na- 
tions, the same in degree, as personal 
subjection, or slavery ;' andit isobviously 
no answer to the slave to tell him that 
he is better off than the free man. The 
subject may by possibility be “ better 
governed ” (in the ordinary sense of the 
term) under despotism than under free 
institutions, just as the slave may by 
possibility be “ better off” (in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term) than the free 
man. But slavery is not therefore better 
than freedom, nor despotism than liberty. 
There is a conceivable degree of com- 
parative misgovernment, as there is a 
conceivable degree of comparative per- 
sonal suffering, which, if it could be 
shown to be attendant on political or on 
personal freedom respectively, would 
justify the substitution for it of political 
subjection or of slavery. For, as we 
have seen, one of the objects, though by 
far the least important, of representative 
institutions is good government, just as 
one of the objects of laws against slavery 
is to prevent the ill-treatment of the 
slave ; and if it can be shown in any 
case that this object will be better at- 
tained by other institutions, those insti- 
tutions are, pro tanto, to be preferred. 
But, as in the case of laws against slavery, 
so in that of representative institutions, 
the superiority in point of importance of 


1 Earl Grey, in his able and interesting 
Essay on Parliamentary Government and 
Reform, states, without hesitation, that * the 
* possession of political power is valuable to 
“the people, not for its own sake, but as the 
“means of ensuring geod government.” It 
follows that the absence of political power, 
and therefore of political liberty, is an evil, 
not in itself, but as the cause of misgovern- 
ment. But it is not to be supposed that, on 
the one hand, Earl Grey considers that slavery 
is no evil in itself, or that, on the other, he 
considers that there is any distinction in kind 
between subjection to one or more self-chosen 
political rulers, which is despotism or oligarchy, 
and subjection toa self-chosen proprietor,which 
is slavery ; and if there is no distinction in kind 
between them, and if one is evil, so must be 
the other. It is possible that Earl Grey may 
believe that the absence of political liberty, 
though in itself an evil, is in itself an evil in 
degree so small as to be inappreciable. But 
no one who reflects upon the immense power 
which governments exercise, not only in theory 
but in practice, over the governed will be 
inclined to endorse such an opinion. 
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that other object—the possession by the 
individual of a voice in the regulation 
of his own affairs—is such that the 
degree of comparative misgovernment 
which those institutions would involve 
must be extremely great to be conclusive 
as an argument against them. It is true 
that this consideration is of more force 
with respect to personal than to political 
subjection, because the denial to the 
individual of any voice in the manage- 
ment of his own affairs is in practice 
more direct and complete in the former 
than in the latter, and therefore the 
superiority in point of importance of the 
object which consists in preventing that 
denial as an evil in itself, is greater 
when the question is one of personal 
than when it is one of political subjec- 
tion. But even when the question is 
of political subjection, the superiority is 
great and the argument valid. The 
value of institutions which secure the 
individual against an assumption on the 
part of persons unauthorised by himself 
to make laws affecting his person and 
property, and which preserve for him 
the vast benefits, moral and intellectual, 
of self-dependence, is such that even a 
very important gain as regards the mode 
in which the nation was governed 
might well be insufficient to compensate 
for their loss. 

It is therefore of no avail, as against 
any proposal for an extension or de- 
velopment of the representative prin- 
ciple, to contend that good government 
is sufliciently provided for at present, 
and that there is no saying but that 
government might be worse if the 
principle received a further application. 
Before present good government can be 
admitted as a conclusive reason against 
such a proposal, it must be shown, not 
that the government which would fol- 
low upon its adoption would be no 
better, and might be worse, but that it 
would be signally and ruinously worse ; 
that a degree of suffering on the part of 
the majority of the community would 
ensue which would overbalance the im- 
mense intrinsic advantages of self-go- 
vernment. But this certainly cannot 
be shown to be the case so far as regards 
the class which is now nominally repre- 
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sented. To say that the gift of real 
representation to this class would be 
attended with such a degree of mis- 
government as would not be compen- 
sated by its advantages is to say that 
one million out of seven millions of 
adult Englishmen cannot safely be en- 
trusted with political liberty. Nor is 
it probable that the assertion would be 
made by any thoughtful politician, but 
for another defect (to be presently 
noticed) in the constitution of the House 
of Commons as intended to represent 
existing voters, and which is a real, 
though certainly not an insuperable, 
objection to the more equal distribution 
of electoral power. For this, if for no 
other reason, a simple correction of the 
evil now under consideration would not 
satisfactorily meet the necessities of the 
case. Moreover, a mere temporary re- 
dress of the balance, such as might be 
afforded by transferring seats and by 
“ grouping ” or disfranchising boroughs, 
would be only an imitation of that 
wisdom of our ancestors of which we 
now see the result. What is to be 
desired is an arrangement which, by 
some self-acting process, will be capable 
of adaptation to the constantly-changing 
numerical relations of local divisions ; 
under which it will be no longer possible 
that a constituency which now returns 
an equal number of members with a 
constituency of equal dimensions will 
continue to do so when outnumbering 
it tenfold, and that the nation should 
consequently be liable about one in 
every ten years to violent constitutional 
changes ; and which will not, while cor- 
recting one evil, fail to correct another of 
which it may have counterbalanced and 
neutralised the mischievous operation. 
It is, therefore, eminently desirable that 
in any proposed measure of reform the 
subject should be viewed as a whole. 
Enough of mischief has already been 
done by isolated and independent at- 
tacks upon the constitution—by random 
and disjointed legislation. It is ad- 
visable once for all to inquire whether 
some comprehensive and ‘satisfactory 
system of national representation cannot 
be discovered, instead of endeavouring 
from time to time to patch up, when they 


become too flagrant to be any longer 
tolerated, the grievances which are 
caused by the absence of all system 
whatever. A scheme of this kind—the 
result of the highest ability applied to 
a careful and impartial study of the 
subject—has been proposed by Mr. Hare, 
and has had the singular fortune of being 
unanimously approved both by philoso- 
phers and statesmen, and unanimously 
condemned as impracticable by the 
latter on account of its novelty and 
supposed complication ; as if nothing 
which is novel, however excellent, had 
any chance of being adopted in this 
country, and as if any amount of com-. 
plexity the result of regulation were 
not preferable to the existing incon- 
sistency, confusion, and injury to the 
best interests of the nation resulting 
from the total absence of it. The 
fact, however, is that the complication, 
so far as the voter is concerned, has 
absolutely no existence, the duty de- 
volving upon him being merely that of 
writing down upon a voting paper the 
names of as many of the candidates who 
appear on the general published list 
as he pleases; while, as regards the re- 
turning officers and the registrar-general, 
the complication is certainly not such 
as to render their duties either unintel- 
ligible or difficult of performance to any 
person qualified in other respects to 
discharge them. 

The ground-work of Mr. Hare’s scheme 
is the provision that any candidate who 
could obtain the votes of a number of 
electors (wheresoever resident) which, 
supposing that there were as many con- 
stituencies as members, and that the con- 
stituences were numerically equal, would 
be the number of electors in each consti- 
tuency, should be entitled to be returned. 
It is obvious that in this manner the evil 
which is here in question—the unequal 
apportionment of representatives to 
electors—would cease, not only for the 
present but beyond the possibility of 
recurrence, At the same time (as will 
presently be seen), the other great 
defect, which is next in due order of 
consideration, in the electoral apparatus 
of this country would be completely 
removed ; while a reality and vitality 
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would be imparted to the national 
representation of which it is impossible 
to overestimate the advantages. Nor 
would the local character of the elec- 
tions be abandoned. The votes would 
be taken, as now, locally. The candi- 
date would be a candidate for some 
specified constituency ; and the electors, 
if sufficiently numerous to make up the 
required number of votes, would have 
the power they now possess of returning 
a member interested in the locality in 
which they reside. It is only by a 
scheme such as this, or at least by some 
measure which shall at once lay the 
foundation and prepare men’s minds 
for the completion by easy and natural 
transitions of such a scheme, that any 
satisfactory improvement can be effected 
in the political condition of this country. 
The failure of the House of Commons 
in the manner which has just been con- 
sidered to represent even those who are 
legally qualified to vote is peculiar to 
itself. Its failure in another respect to 
represent them is shared by other exist- 
ing representative assemblies. Like all 
legislative bodies which are elected by 
the system of local majorities, the House 
of Commons does not represent the 
electors, but only that portion of them 
which consists of the aggregate majo- 
rities. It is contended, indeed, that the 
electcrs whose candidate is defeated, or 
who do not vote because they know 
that they are in @ minority, have no 
reason to complain, because their opinions 
are represented by the members for 
other constituencies in which those 
opinions prevail. But, in the first place, 
supposing this to be the case, they are 
not represented by members whom they 
themselves, but whom other persons, 
have chosen. In the next, the state- 
ment is only so far true as that, in the 
existing division of the nation into two 
great political parties, an elector who 
wishes to return a particular candidate, 
and is unable to do so in his own electo- 
rate, may console himself with the re- 
flection that some person belonging to 
that party has been returned in another. 
dut there are, or may be, in every con- 
stituency electors who, if they had the 
power, would elect their representative 


on a totally different ground than that 
he belonged to the Conservative or to 
the Liberal party,—as for instance, be- 
cause he was an advocate of peace, or 
of economy, or for reasons entirely inde- 
pendent of his political opinions, and 
simply because he was a person in whom 
they could confide, and whose political 
guidance they would be content to 
follow. To these electors it is obvious 
that the argument is wholly inappli- 
cable. It applies only, so far as it has 
any force at all, to those whose pre- 
ference of a candidate is grounded on 
his adhesion to one of the two principal 
parties which happen for the time to be 
struggling for ascendancy. And even 
to these it would not apply in the event 
of any considerable reduction of the 
franchise. The majority in every con- 
stituency would in that event consist of 
manual labourers, whose opinions would 
therefore prevail, if the present mode of 
election were to remain unchanged, to 
the almost total exclusion of the better 
educated minority. 

If, indeed, it had been made for the 
express purpose of providing that demo- 
cracy in this country should be entirely 
“unbalanced,” no arrangementcould pos- 
sibly have been better contrived. Under 
the present restricted suffrage and in- 
equality of representation, its injurious 
operation in this respect is comparatively 
little felt; and it is this consideration 
which has been before referred to as con- 
stituting a real objection, so far as it goes, 
to any measure for the removal of that 
inequality, and as rendering it desirable 
that such a measure (of which, how- 
ever, the advantages would in any 
case greatly exceed the disadvantages) 
should include a remedy for the evil 
here in question. But, whenever any 
large increase shall have taken place 
in the number of those entitled to 
the franchise, the mischief will be of 
a far more serious kind. A suffrage 
either universal or widely-extended is 
a very different thing under an electoral 
system which permits the class best 
qualified for the exercise of political 
functions to return members whose 
number is proportionate to its own 
numerical importance, and under one 
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which permits it to return no members 
at all. It is not too much to say, that 
unless this flaw in the electoral machine 
is first corrected any proposal for a very 
large reduction of the franchise will be 
far less easy to defend. There can 
be no doubt that the fact which more 
than any other has brought discredit 
upon free government as established in 
the United States, and made that great 
experiment a partial and questionable 
instead of a triumphant and universally 
acknowledged success—the absence of 
the first intellects in the country from 
the helm of public affairs—is due to 
that misapprehension on the part of its 
founders which prevented them from 
perceiving that perfect liberty was to 
be attained, not by the methed of local 
majorities, but by that of personal 
representation. It is hard upon demo- 
cracy that the examples of it with 
which men are familiar should be mere 
counterfeits, failing, in a manner so 
injurious to its reputation, to satisfy 
political needs. 

In order that each elector may receive 
the full benefit of the representation to 
which he is nominally entitled, it is 
necessary that he should have a share 
equal to that of any other in the elec- 
tion of the representative assembly, in 
such a sense as that some member of it 
should owe his return to the vote of 
such elector. If there is no member of 
the assembly for whom tie elector has 
voted, he is not, strictly speaking, repre- 
sented in it. Hitherto, it appears to 
have been thought that this, the true 
ideal of representation, was not in 
practice attainable ; and that the only 
feasible mode of applying the principle 
was to divide the electoral community 
into sections, or to take existing local 
divisions, and assign to each its due 
number of representatives. Thus, sup- 
posing (for the sake of simplicity) the 
electoral body to consist of 500 persons, 
and the representative assembly of 10— 
according tothe ideas hitherto preva- 
lent the nearest approach to a just 
arrangement would be to divide the 
whole number of electors into sections 
of 50, each returning one member. In 
this manner it is evident that perfect 
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representation is very far from being 
attained ; for where (as will usually be 
the case) there is more than one candi- 
date for each section, the choice of the 
section is the choice of the majority in 
it; and the minority, however consi- 
derable, have no part in the election of 
any member of the assembly. It was 
not generally perceived that, by an 
arrangement perfectly simple in prin- 
ciple but involving some complication 
of detail, providing that every candi- 
date should be returned who could 
obtain the votes of any 50 electors 
(each elector being required to furnish 
a list of the candidates whom he pre- 
ferred, in the order of his preference, 
so that, on the one hand, no vote would 
be superfluous, and, on the other, any 
voter would be able to co-operate with 
any one of the rest for the purpose of 
making up the necessary quota of 50), 
the object which is essential to real 
representation—the actual possession by 
each elector of an equal share in the 
nomination of the ruling body—would 
be either completely or approximately 
attained. ‘This is, in effect, the scheme 
of Mr. Hare ; and it supplies a com- 
plete and satisfactory solution of the 
problem to be solved. That which it 
ensures is not so much the “represen- 
tation of minorities” (which Mr. Hare 
very properly declines to accept as a cor- 
rect designation for the purpose which 
he has in view) as the wider and more 
important object of giving to every en- 
franchised person his due weight in the 
political scale—of imparting throughout 
the country a real and practical value 
to the possession of a vote, a sense 
of responsibility and a healthy and 
elevating motive of action to the voter, 
and a consequent character to the 
representative assembly far above that 
which it has hitherto borne. Being no 
longer restricted to the two or three 
candidates, perhaps wholly unknown to 
them, whom party organization or the 
local attorney has provided, the electors 
would have before them the wide field 
of choice which the general published 
list would afford, and which would be 
enriched by the names of men of dis- 
tinction and ability in every branch of 
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knowledge, who would offer themselves 
with a fair prospect of obtaining the 
“ quota” necessary for election. Num- 
bers of electors, who now, for want of 
a better motive, are induced to use the 
franchise as a means of obtaining some 
personal advantage for themselves, would 
employ it, as it ought to be employed, 
in giving expression to their political 
views, or in returning to parliament 
some person on whose judgment and 
wisdom they could rely ; while every 
constituency would be represented by 
a member whom it had unanimously 
chosen, and no longer as now by a 
member of whom it knows nothing, 
and of whose opinions a considerable 
number of the individuals composing 
it heartily disapprove. It has been 
already remarked, that the local cha- 
racter of the representation would still 
in a great measure be preserved ; nor 
is it possible to conceive that any loss 
would be sustained by the principle 
of localization (the value of which, 
whatever it may hitherto have been, 
is rapidly receding before facility of 
intercourse, diffusion of knowledge, 
and increased political sympathy) suf- 
ficient to counterbalance the immense 
advantage of the scheme. It will be 
seen from what has been said how 
utterly inadequate to satisfy the exi- 
gencies of the case, and of how little 
remedial value compared with the plan 
of Mr. Hare, are the proposals for the 
“ representation of minorities” by such 
methods as that which, by assigning 
three members to each constituency and 
allowing each elector to vote only for 
two or only for one of them, or retaining 
his three votes to give them all to one 
candidate, would enable a minority not 
less than one-third of the constituency 
to return one member. An expedient 
of this kind, though an improvement so 
far as it went, would be no more than a 
very partial remedy for one form of the 
evil, and would be valuable chiefly as 
an admission of the true principle and 
a step to its adoption.! 


1 Some admirable observations upon this 
branch of the subject will be found in the 7th 
chapter of Mr. J. 8. Mill’s work, “ Considera- 
tions on Representative Government.” 


Thus far we have been considering in 
what respects the House of Commons 
fails to represent those by whom it 
professes to be elected, and what is the 
true nature of the remedy required. 
We have now to consider the charge 
which is most frequently and urgently 
brought against it—that it does not even 
profess to represent more than a section 
of the community numbering about one- 
seventh of the whole adult male popu- 
lation; and to inquire whether this 
limitation is one which it is desirable, 
wholly or partially, to remove. 

It may be stated, confidently and at 
once, that there is one portion of the 
community whose exclusion from the 
franchise, except in so far as it may be a 
matter of practical necessity, is unjusti- 
fiable, and which consists of all who are 
equal in point of social position to exist- 
ing voters ; since it must be considered 
as an established proposition that the en- 
franchisement of every person who comes 
up to that particular standard of pro- 
perty and intelligence is possible without 
any such detriment to the general wel- 
fare as to throw doubt upon its expe- 
diency. Two classes of persons are now 
excluded in contravention of this rule. 
First, those who are excluded by a 
condition of enfranchisement which 
neither is nor pretends to be any test 
of social position—that of residence in 
one locality rather than in another. 
Of whatever importance, as a criterion 
of social position, and therefore as a 
qualification for the exercise of political 
functions, may be the possession or oc- 
cupation of a house of a certain value, 
the mere place of residence can certainly 
be of none. There may be some foun- 
dation in reason for refusing electoral 
power to any person because his rent 
is 6l. rather than 10/.;—-there can be 
none for refusing it to him because he 
resides in Hartlepool rather than in 
Sunderland,—in Chelsea rather than 
in Lambeth. There might be some 
apparent, though there would be no 
real, justification for this favouritism if 
the privileged places were of greater 
numerical importance than the unpri- 
vileged ; but the fact is notoriously the 
reverse,—there being many towns with 
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small populations in which an inhabit- 
ant otherwise qualified has a vote, 
while there are many others with large 
populations in which he has none. The 
second of the two classes consists of 
those who are excluded, not simply 
because they reside in one part of the 
country rather: than in another, but 
because there is a higher electoral qua- 
lification for the place in which they 
reside than for other places ;—of those 
(for instance) who are debarred from the 
suffrage by the regulation, and by that 
only, which gives the franchise in bo- 
roughs to householders paying a rent of 
not less than 10/., and in counties to 
householders paying a rent of not less 
than 50/. In respect to both these 
classes of unenfranchised persons the 
case for an extension of the suffrage is 
complete and unanswerable. 

There remains the important question 
—whether (assuming that the existing 
conditions as to age and sex, to which 
might properly be added the payment 
in some shape or other of taxes, are 
expedient, and setting aside exceptional 
disqualifications) there is any good reason 
for the denial of political liberty to the 
rest of the community. The alleged 
ground of that denial is the danger of 
misgovernment consequent on their ad- 
mission,—the argument being that, since 
the political liberty which is conferred 
by representation is valuable only as 
conducive to good government any 
extension of that liberty the probable 
result of which would be a loss on the 
score of good government would be 
destructive of its own object. But we 
have already seen that, while one of the 
objects of representative institutions is 
political liberty as a means of good 
government, the other, and far more 
important, object is political liberty in 
itself ;—that as regards any proposal 
for an extension of the suffrage the ques- 
tion is, not whether it vould lead to 
misgovernment, but whether it would 
do so in such a degree as to outweigh 
the intrinsic advantages of the political 
freedom which it would confer ;—and 
that to produce this effect, the amount 
of misgovernment apprehended must 
(looking to the relative importance of 
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the two objects of representation) not 
only be considerable, but extremely 
and disastrously great. It has not been 
thought necessary in this paper to ad- 
vance arguments to prove what has been 
said as to the comparative value of those 
objects. It is sufficient to observe (as 
has been observed already) that political 
subjection is an evil of precisely the 
same kind as slavery, and in degree by 
no means so far removed from it, even 
in modern times, as to prevent the two 
evils from being justly regarded with 
the same kind of aversion ; and that the 
sacrifice of material well-being at which 
it is worth while to purchase emancipa- 
tion from slavery may assist in forming 
an estimate as to the cost in point of 
misgovernment at which it is worth 
while to purchase political freedom. 

In order, then, to arrive at a sound 
decision upon this question, it is neces- 
sary that we should inquire in what 
degree misgovernment might reasonably 
be apprehended as a consequence of any 
considerable extension of the franchise. 
The only ground for anticipating any 
such consequence at all is,;that if the 
change were made the less numerous of 
the two great classes into which society 
is divided would, on any disputed ques- 
tion, be outvoted by the other. Two 
distinct evils are expected to follow 
from this predominance of the more 
numerous class, The first is, that this 
class would, in cases where their re- 
spective interests appeared to be opposed, 
legislate with a view to its own supposed 
advantage, to the immediate detriment 
of the other class, and to the detriment, 
immediate or ultimate, of all—in other 
words, that which is known as “class 
legislation.” Now it cannot of course 
be meant that democratic government 
must necessarily and in all cases be 
objectionable on the ground of “ class 
legislation.” Other things equal, class 
legislation when the class which legis- 
lates consists, of six million persons is 
a less evil than when it consists of one 
million. Other things equal, class legis- 
lation by the small minority which now 
predominates in this country would be 
a greater evil than class legislation by 
the majority which would predominate 
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under a largely reduced franchise. But 
it is said that, in this country, other 
things are not equal. The condition of 
the more numerous class is (it is con- 
tended) such as, in estimating the com- 
parative evil of class legislation in the 
two cases, to overbalance the consider- 
ation of its numerical importance. The 
measures which for their own supposed 
advantage they would adopt, if invested 
with supreme authority, injurious imme- 
diately to the other class and injurious 
ultimately to all, would be greater both 
in number and in the degree of the 
injury which they caused, than the 
measures of the same character adopted 
by the minority now in power. Being 
less instructed, they would be more 
frequently blind to the evils which a 
course of action apparently beneficial to 
themselves would sooner or later inflict 
upon them; being poor, they would be 
more disposed to disregard, even if they 
saw it, the ultimate injury for the sake of 
the immediate gain. Thus, though the 
welfare of the majority is more important 
than that of the minority, and though, 
if the interests of either are to be sacri- 
ficed to those of the other, it is better 
(supposing the sacrifice to be in both 
eases equally great) that they should be 
those of the minority, yet the evil of 
class legislation by the former would 
be greater than those of similar legis- 
lation by the latter, because the mischief 
which it would cause would be more 
frequent and more severe. The substi- 
tution of class legislation by the nume- 
rical majority for that which exists 
under the present system would, in one 
respect, be a gain to the community. 
It would be a gain in so far as this— 
that any immediate benefit which such 
legislation implies to the dominant class 
would be received by a greater number 
of persons than at present. But, on 
the other hand, the injury which it 
would inflict upon all would be greater 
and more often repeated ; and the loss in 
this respect would be greater than the 
gain in the other. Such appears to be the 
only sense in which “ class legislation” 
can with any reason be adduced as an 
argument against the proposed change. 
The second of the two evils appre- 
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hended from such a readjustment of 
political power is, that many of the 
measures adopted by the Government 
with a view to the interests of both 
classes equally would be of a seriously 
objectionable character ; first, because 
the dominant class, being poor, would 
regard the immediate and pecuniary 
interest of the two classes rather than 
their ultimate and higher interest ; and, 
secondly, because, being ignorant, it 
would, where there was any room for 
question, frequently form wrong conclu- 
sions as to the course which would be 
most conducive to the general welfare. 
There can be no doubt that, as against 
a general admission of the now unen- 
franchised classes to the suffrage, these 
considerations are entitled to much 
weight ; but there are others, not obvi- 
ous at first sight, which tend to diminish 
their cogency. In the first place, the 
immediate cause of the evils appre- 
hended—the superior power which 
would be possessed in the legislative 
assembly by the numerical majority— 
would exist in a much less degree, if 
(as it is here assumed would be the 
case) a more rational and equitable 
system were substituted for that of 
election by local majorities. If, by the 
adoption of such a scheme as that pro- 
posed by Mr. Hare, the vote of every 
elector were brought into action and 
had its due share in the composition of 
the governing body, the wealthier and 
more instructed part of the nation would 
be represented in proportion to its 
numbers, instead of being, as it would 
be if the existing electoral machinery 
were retained, wholly unrepresented 
because it was in a minority. More- 
over, the members returned by this 
class, though forming a minority of the 
House, would derive from their intel- 
lectual and moral superiority an influ- 
ence which would go far to compensate 
for their inferior numbers. The source, 
therefore, of the two kinds of mis- 
government which are anticipated from 
the change—class legislation and _ill- 
considered or injudicious political action 
—would be far less operative than the 
argument supposes. In the next place, 
the class legislation which under the 
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new order of things would be substi- 
tuted for the class legislation now 
existing would be in one respect the 
less objectionable, because the less com- 
plete and exclusive, of the two, since it 
would be modified and held in check by 
the representatives of the least numerous 
class ; whereas the class which is now 
the least numerous is absolutely un- 
represented. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the popular assembly would repre- 
sent those whom it is proposed to 
enfranchise not as they now are, but as 
they would be if a voice had been con- 
ceded to them in the government of the 
country ; and that the mental improve- 
ment which they would derive from the 
exercise of the privilege might possibly 
be immense, and would certainly be 
considerable. It is reasonable also to 
suppose that in ordinary times the 
members whom they returned would not 
be mere delegates representing their 
extreme opinions, but rather leaders in 
whom they could trust, and to whose 
better judgment they were willing to 
submit. Nor can it be said that, with 
regard to questions which concerned the 
common interest, the more numerous 
class, though comparatively poor and 
ignorant, would invariably be on the 
wrong side. Before this can be asserted, 
it must be proved beyond possibility of 
doubt that such questions as those 
which relate to the privileges of the 
national Church, to the foreign policy 
of the country, and to other subjects of 
extreme importance, have been rightly 
decided by the class which has hitherto 
held sway. In one respect, indeed, the 
poverty of the majority would be in 
favour of good government, since it 
would incline them to insist on a mode- 
rate scale of public expenditure, and on 
the economical conduct of public busi- 
ness, the substitution of which for the 
wasteful administration shown, espe- 
cially of late years, to be incidental to a 
restricted suffrage would be a great and 
important improvement. 
Notwithstanding these qualifying cir- 
cumstances, it would be unreasonable to 
deny that, in the absence of experience 
in a similar case, the concession of man- 
hood suffrage in this country would, 
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looking to the actual condition, material 
and mental, of a large number of the 
operative class, be attended with serious 
risk. There can be no doubt that many 
of those who are now unenfranchised are 
poor and uneducated in a lamentable 
degree, and that the fear that their 
poverty and ignorance would, through 
their representatives, very injuriously 
affect the legistation and policy of the 
country is far from being without 
foundation. For although, as already 
observed, the superior qualifications of 
the members returned by the minority 
would be of powerful countervailing 
influence ; yet, where the passions or 
physical necessities of the majority of 
the electors were concerned, they would 
probably use the power which they 
would undoubtedly possess to give effect 
to their own views, and would in such 
exceptional cases send to parliament 
members who were pledged to support 
those views. Communistic laws, and 
laws more or less directly and unduly 
affecting the rights of property, and, 
under the head of general legislation 
and policy, a less strict observance of 
the obligations contracted by the govern- 
ment towards its own subjects and 
towards foreign nations, wherever those 
obligations pressed hardly upon the 
indigence of the majority, might not 
unreasonably be apprehended. It is 
indeed far from improbable that such 
apprehensions might prove unfounded. 
Some of the reasons which tend to 
modify them have already been stated ; 
and we have seen that, in several im- 
portant respects, measures which would 
be considered as improvements by many 
thoughtful and disinterested men would 
be the probable result of the change. 
But, on the whole, and prior to any 
satisfactory experience to the contrary, it 
may be admitted that the indiscriminate 
gift of political power would be likely to 
bring with it a degree of misgovernment 
more than sufficient to counteract even 
the great intrinsic value of the political 
emancipation which it would imply. 
But, though this may be admitted 
when the proposal is to give a share in 
the representation to every person of 
full age and sex and not exceptionally 
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disqualified, the case is very different 
when what is proposed is only a large 
but limited extension of the franchise. 
There is undoubtedly a very consider- 
able number of those now unpossessed 
of votes of whom it may safely be said, 
that the benefit which would be derived 
not only by themselves but by the 
community at large from their admis- 
sion to political power as an advantage 
in itself, would by no means be counter- 
balanced by any loss which on the 
scote of good government it might 
entail. There are considerations, as has 
already been shown, which make it 
possible, though not probable, that no 
such equivalent injury would follow the 
concession even of universal suffrage ; 
and the possibility becomes a certainty 
when the same reasoning is applied to 
the better educated and better paid 
portion of the operative class. Ii is 
unquestionable that a very large section 
of that class is at least as well off, 
whether as regards their material or 
mental condition, as were those to whom 
the franchise was given by the Reform 
Act. And if this be conceded, the 
concession amounts to an acknowledg- 
ment of the claim of that section to the 
franchise. For, admitting that there is 
a certain standard of intelligence and 
property below which it is dangerous to 
invest with political power, no one in 
these days will be disposed to deny 
(though the imperfection of existing 
electoral arrangements has prevented 
the proposition from being thoroughly 
tested), that the electors under the 
Reform Act come up to that standard. 
What are the real limits of that section, 
and what is the criterion by which the 
claim of any individual to belong to it 
may be most satisfactorily ascertained, 
are questions on which statistical infor- 
mation is as yet extremely imperfect, 
and a reply to which would be one of 
the most important preliminaries to the 
preparation of a Reform Bill. The 
proposal of a 6. suffrage (though it 
might probably be adopted with perfect 
safety) appears to have been made very 
much at random, and to be based on 
uo lnuwledge even approaching to ac- 
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curacy in regard to the number or the 
character of those whom it would en- 
franchise. The problem is to discover 
what is the best test which will pro- 
vide for the admission to the franchise 
of that number of persons, certainly 
very large, between whose qualifica- 
tions for it and those of a still more 
numerous class below them there is a 
broad line of distinction. That some 
such line can be drawn there is suffi- 
cient reason to assume: but the duty 
of drawing it, and of deciding as to the 
best mode of ascertaining for electoral 
purposes to which side of it any member 
of the community belongs, has never 
yet been properly performed. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Mill, 
while admitting the serious dangers 
which would attend upon universal 
suffrage, that the case should be met 
by an arrangement which, while en- 
franchising all who possessed the simplest 
rudiments of education, would give a 
plurality of votes to the more instructed 
minority, on the ground that, though 
every person of full age and not ex- 
ceptionally disqualified ought to have a 
voice in the management of affairs which 
concern himself and the rest of the com- 
munity, he ought not to have an equal 
voice in them with another person in- 
Upon this it 
is to be observed, that such an arrange- 
ment would not confer political liberty 
upon any one to whom it gave only a 
single vote. We have seen that no one 
can properly be said to be politically free 
whose share in the election of the ruling 
power can be rendered nugatory by the 
superior share in it given to another. 
If therefore this suggestion were acted 
upon, real political liberty would still 
be denied, not only to those whose 
admission to the suffrage could not, as 
we have found reason to fear, be effected 
without undue risk, but also to those 
for whose continued exclusion there is 
(as has been shown) no sufficient ground. 
It seems obviously better to give the 
substance of the privilege to those upon 
whom it may be safely conferred, than 
to give, in the manner proposed by Mr. 
Mill, the shadow under the name of the 
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substance to the entire number. As 
against a graduation of the suffrage 
with the same object according to the 
amount of property possessed by the 
voter, as tested by the value of his 
house or by the payment of rates or in 
any other manner, precisely similar rea- 
soning applies, but with this addition, 
that in this country political privilege 
conferred solely on account of superior 
wealth is looked upon with peculiar 
aversion. By the proposed arrangement 
this cause of offence would be given in a 
mannerdirect and undisguised beyond all 
precedent, and which would ensure for it 
an unpopularity such as might alone be 
sufficient to prevent its adoption. 

In the foregoing observations an at- 
tempt has been made to indicate the 
principles and method of proceeding 
upon which any plan of reform ought to 
be framed such as would meet the real 
exigences of the case otherwise than by 
& mere temporary concession to unre- 
flecting clamour. What is required is 
some general, consistent, and compre- 
hensive measure with a threefold object : 
first, to make representation once for 
all that which it professes to be, by 
providing, under arrangements which 
would adapt themselves to the changes 
necessarily incidental to the progress of 
time, for a more equitable apportion- 
ment of members to constituencies, and 
for the enfranchisement of that class of 
so-called electors who, finding them- 
selves in local minorities, are in reality 
without the benefits of representation ; 
secondly, to enfranchise, so far as is 
possible in the absence of a perfect test, 
all, without exception and wheresoever 
they may reside, whose condition in 
life is not below a certain fixed level ; 
and, thirdly, so to fix that level as to 
admit to the suffrage that large number 
of persons now unenfranchised whose 
admission would (as we have seen) be 
attended by no such probable detriment 
to the general welfare as to outweigh its 
advantages. For the attainment of the 
first of these objects, which is by far the 
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most important, since it is no less than 
the construction of a sound basis of 
national representation, but with respect 
to which there is much of what may 
be termed mechanical difficulty, a ma- 
chinery has been provided by Mr. Hare 
so admirably adapted, that it may be said 
to be the natural and proper instrument 
for the purpose. Public writers and 
speakers, who create in some sort the 
very evil which they assume, are in 
the habit of affirming that such a 
scheme will never be listened to by 
the people of this country. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that the people of this 
country will really require that the 
question shall always be dealt with by 
those who govern them without any 
regard to the rules of political science 
(which is only another name for com- 
mon sense applied to politics), contemp- 
tuously rejecting every well-considered 
measure, and giving heed only to those 
which have thoughtlessness to recom 
mend them. Lut, if this is indeed the 
case, and there is really no hope of any- 
thing like a systematic and rational 
reform, any attempt to throw light upon 
the real nature of the problem will not 
have been without its use. Something 
will have been done it, while condemned 
to work in the worn-out grooves which 
tradition has laid down, reforming legis- 
lators have before their eyes, and avail 
themselves, whenever they can, of the 
true conditions of the question ; if they 
remember, and act upon the recollection, 
that it is not by any mere “ redistribu- 
tion of seats,” as commonly understood, 
or concession of the franchise to lodgers, 
or random depression of the electoral 
standard, nor by a combination of such 
expedients, that any statesmanlike im- 
provement will have been effected, un- 
less some attempt is at the same time 
made to substitute reality for fiction, a 
living and energizing presence for little 
more than the lifeless image of political 
freedom, and order for the chaos which 
now bears the inappropriate name of a 
representative system. 











